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SECTION   I. 

View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  interior 
Government,  Laws,  and  Manners. 

Two  great  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  political 
state  and  in  the  manners  of  the  European  nations. 
The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  Ror 
man  power,  the  second  by  the  subversion  of  it. 
When  the  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome 
beyond  the  Alps,  they  found  all  the  countries  whicV.. 
they  invaded  inhabited  by  people  whom  they  deno- 
minated barbarians,  but  who  were  nevertheless  brave 
and  independent.  These  defended  their  ancient 
possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by  the 
superiority  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of 
their  courage,  that  the  Romans  gained  any  advantage 
over  them.  A  single  battle  did  not,  as  among  the 
effeminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a 
state.  The  vanquished  people  resumed  their  arms 
with  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undisciplined  valour,  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  of 
conduct  as  well  as  of  union.  During  those  long  and 
fierce  struggles  for  dominion  or  independence,  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  successively  laid  waste, 
a  great  part  of  their  inhabitants  perished  in  the  field, 
many  were  carried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble  rem- 
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nEnt,  incapable  of  farther  resistance,  submitted  to  tht 
Roman  power. 

The  Romans  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set 
themselves  to  civilize  it.  The  form  of  government 
which  they  established  in  the  conquered  provinces, 
though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public 
tranquillity.  As  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  liberty, 
they  communicated  their  arts,  sciences,  language,  and 
manners,  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  ti 
breatne  and  to  recover  strength  after  the  calamities 
which  it  had  undergone:  agriculture  was  encou- 
raged ;  population  increased ;  the  ruined  cities  were 
rebuilt ;  new  towns  were  founded ;  an  appearance  of 
prosperity  succeeded,  and  repaired,  in  some  degree, 
the  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  being  happy,  or 
favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed  by  their  con- 
querors, and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to 
restrain  them.  They  were  given  up  as  a  prey  to 
rapacious  governors,  who  plundered  them  with  im- 
punity ;  and  were  drained  of  their  wealth  by  exorbi- 
tant taxes.  They  were  deprived  of  their  most  enter- 
prising citizens,  who  resorted  to  a  distant  capital  in 
quest  of  preferment  or  of  riches  ;  and  were  accus- 
tomed in  all  their  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior, 
and  tamely  to  receive  his  commands.  Under  so  many 
depressing  circumstances  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
they  could  retain  vigour  or  generosity  of  mind.  The 
martial  and  independent  spirit  which  had  distinguish- 
ed their  ancestors  became,  in  a  great  measure,  extinct 
among  all  the  people  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke ; 
they  lost  not  only  the  habit,  but  even  the  capacity,  of 
deciding  for  themselves,  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse 
of  their  own  minds ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, like  that  of  all  gr^t  empires,  degraded  and 
debased  the  human  species. 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subsist  long". 
There  were  defects  in  the  Roman  government,  even 
in  its  most  Dcrfect  form,  which  threatened  its  dissolit* 
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Mon.  Time  ripened  these  original  seeds  of  coirup. 
tion,  and  gave  birth  to  many  new  disorders.  A  con- 
stitution unsound  and  worn  out  must  have  fallen  into 
pieces  of  itself  without  any  external  shock.  The 
violent  irruption  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and 
other  barbarians,  hastened  this  event,  and  precipitated 
the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed  to 
arise,  and  to  rush  from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  Romans  for  the  calamities  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  mankind.  These  fierce  tribes 
either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or 
were  scattered  over  those  vast  countries  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  north-west  of  Asia  which  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  Tartars.  Their 
condition  and  transactions  previous  to  their  invasion 
of  the  empire  are  but  little  known.  The  accounts  of 
their  original  state  given  by  the  Roman  historians 
are  extremely  imperfect.  The  rude  inhabitants 
themselves,  destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records, 
and  without  leisui*e  or  curiosity  ^to  inquire  into  remote 
events,  retained  perhaps  some  indistinct  memory  of 
recent  occurrences,  but  beyond  these  all  was  buried 
in  oblivion,  or  involved  in  darkness  and  in  fable. 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the 
empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power,  have  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they 
issued  were  crowded  with  inhabitants.  But  if  we 
consider  that  the  countries  possessed  by  the  people 
who  invaded  the  empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that 
some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous  nations 
subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  pasturage,  in  botk 
which  states  of  society  large  tracts  of  land  are  re- 
quired for  maintaining  a  few  inhabitants ;  and  that  all 
of  them  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industry  with- 
out which  population  cannot  increase  to  any  great 
degree,  we  must  conclude  that  these  countries  could 
not  be  so  popuJous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in 
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the  present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less  pec 
pled  than  any  other  part  of  Europe  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  circumstances  that  prevented  thi 
barbarous  nations  from  becoming  populous,  contri- 
buted to  inspire  or  to  strengthen  the  martial  spirit  by 
which  they  were  distinguished.  Inured  by  the  rigour 
of  their  climate  or  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hard- 
ships which  rendered  their  bodies  firm  and  their 
minds  vigorous;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life 
which  was  a  continual  preparation  for  action;  and 
disdaining  every  occupation  but  that  of  war  or  of 
hunting,  they  undertook  and  prosecuted  their  mili- 
tary enterprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of 
which  men  softened  by  the  refinements  of  more  po- 
lished times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea. 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather 
from  the  love  of  plunder  than  the  desire  of  new  set- 
tlements. Roused  to  arms  by  some  enterprising  or 
popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests ;  broke 
in  upon  the  frontier  provinces  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence; put  all  who  opposed  them  to  the  sword; 
carried  oflfthe  most  valuable  effects  of  the  inhabitants ; 
dragged  along  multitudes  of  captives  in  chains; 
wasted  all  before  them  with  fire  or  sword;  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds  and  fastnesses. 
When  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  ravaged  by  frequent  excursions,  they 
marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  difficult  or 
dangerous  to  return,  they  began  to  settle  in  the  coun- 
tries which  they  had  subdued.  In  less  than  two  cen- 
turies from  their  first  irruption,  barbarians  of  various 
names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession 
of  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at 
last  of  Italy  and  Rome  itself.  The  vast  fabric  of  the 
Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the 
foundation. 

Many  concurring  causes  prepared  the  way  for  this 
great  revolution,  and  insured  success  to  the  nations 
which  invaded  the  empire.     The  Roman  common 
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wealth  had  conquered  the  world  by  the  wisdon, 
of  its  civil  maxims  and  the  rigour  of  its  military  dis- 
cipline. But  under  the  emperors  the  former  were 
forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  was  gradually 
relaxed.  The  armies  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  bore  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  those 
invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen  who  voluntarily 
took  arms  from  the  love  of  glory  or  of  their  country, 
provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed  or  forced 
into  service.  Infantry,  from  which  the  armies  of 
ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stability,  fell 
into  contempt ;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined 
soldiers  of  later  times  could  hardly  be  brought  to 
venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These 
wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of 
the  empire.  The  jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived 
the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and  subjects  oppressed 
and  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  had 
neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders, 
from  whom  they  had  little  to  fear,  because  their  condi- 
tion could  hardly  be  rendered  more  unhappy.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.  The 
taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  east  increased  to  such  a 
pitch  in  the  imperial  court,  that  great  sums  were 
carried  into  India,  from  which,  in  the  channel  of 
commerce,  money  never  returns.  By  the  large  sub- 
sidies paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centred  in 
the  capita]  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the 
same  abundance,  or  was  diverted  into  other  channels. 
The  limits  of  the  empire  continued  to  be  as  extensive 
fts  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its  defence  de- 
clined, and  its  resources  were  exhausted,  A  vast 
body,  languid,  and  almost  unanimated,  became  inca- 
pable of  any  effort  to  save  itself,  and  was  easily  over- 
powered. The  emperors,  who  had  the  absolute 
direction  of  this  disordered  svstem,  sunk  in  the  soft- 
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ness  of  eastern  luxury,  trembled  at  the  approacn  ol 
danger,  and  under  circumstances  which  called  for  the 
utmost  vigour  in  counsel  as  well  as  in  action,  disco- 
vered all  the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of 
folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous 
nations  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Romans. 
Among  the  former  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full  vi- 
gour ;  their  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprising ;  the 
arts  which  had  enervated  the  Romans  were  unknown ; 
and  such  was  the  nature  of  their  military  institu- 
tions, that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without 
any  trouble,  and  supported  them  at  little  expense. 
The  mercenary  and  eflfeminate  troops  stationed  on 
the  frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness,  either  fled 
at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset. 
The  feeble  expedient  to  which  the  emperors  had  re- 
course, of  taking  large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  into 
pay,  and  of  employing  them  to  repel  new  invaders, 
instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of  the 
empire.  These  mercenaries  soon  turned  their  arms 
against  their  masters,  and  with  greater  advantage 
than  ever ;  for  by  serving  in  the  Roman  armies  they 
had  acquired  all  the  discipline  or  skill  in  war  which 
the  Romans  still  retained ;  and  by  adding  these  to 
their  native  ferocity,  they  became  altogether  irresis- 
tible. 

But  though,  from  these  and  many  other  causes, 
the  progress  and  conquests  of  the  nations  whicF 
overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely  rapid,  thej 
were  accompanied  with  horrible  devastations,  and  as 
incredible  destruction  of  the  human  species.  It 
was  with  a  spirit  of  violent  impetuosity,  rage,  and 
vengeance,  that  the  powerful  and  fierce  barbarians 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  A&ia  fell  upon  the 
Roman  empire.  Wherever  they  marcned  their  route 
was  marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged  or  destroyed 
all  around  them.  Famine  and  pestilence,  which  al- 
ways march  in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages 
with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  every  part 
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of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferings.  If  a  man 
were  called  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would 
without  hesitation  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  *  The  contemporary  au- 
thors who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  labour  and 
are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  describe  the  horror 
of  it.  The  scourge  of  God,  the  destroyer  of  natUmiy 
are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  distinguish 
the  most  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they 
compare  the  ruin  which  they  had  brought  on  the 
world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal 
calamities  which  the  imagination  of  man  can  con- 
ceive. 

But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea 
of  the  destructive  progress  of  the  barbarians  as  that 
which  must  strike  an  attentive  observer  when  he 
contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover 
in  the  state  of  Europe,  after  it  began  to  recover 
some  degree  of  tranquillity,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  mas- 
ters of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of 
Britain  ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul ;  the  Huns  of  Panno- 
nia ;  the  Goths  of  Spain ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards 
of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Very  faint 
vestiges  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or 
literature,  remained.  New  forms  of  government, 
new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages, 
and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were  every 
where  introduced.  To  make  a  great  or  sudden  al- 
teration with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost 
totally  exterminated,  has  proved  an  undertaking  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors.  The 
great  change  which  the  settlement  of  the  barbaroui 

*  Theodosiuf  died  A.  D.  305 ;  the  reiarn  of  Alboiniis  in  Lonbwi 
be^a  A.  D.  57i  ;  »o  that  this  period  was  (76  yeart. 
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nations  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Europe  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof 
than  even  the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians, 
of  the  destructive  violence  with  which  these  invaders 
carried  on  their  conquest,  and  of  the  havoc  which 
they  had  made  from  one  extremity  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  the  other. 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  this 
general  wreck  of  nations  we  must  search  for  the 
seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  policy  and  laws  now  established  in 
Europe.  To  this  source  the  historians  of  its  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less 
attention  and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the 
inquiry  merits,  to  trace  back  the  institutions  and 
customs  peculiar  to  their  countrymen.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of 
government  and  manners  in  each  particular  nation 
whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following 
history.  But  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  necessary  to  look  back  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first 
settlement  in  those  countries  which  they  occupied. 
It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps  by  which 
they  advanced  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to 
point  out  those  general  principles  and  events  which, 
by  their  uniform  as  well  as  extensive  operation, 
conducted  all  of  them  to  that  degree  of  improvement 
in  policy  and  in  manners  which  they  had  attained 
at  the  period  when  Charles  V.  began  his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government 
make  conquests,  these  serve  only  to  extend  the  do- 
minion and  the  power  of  their  master.  But  armies 
composed  of  freemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not 
for  their  leaders.  The  people  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire  and  settled  in  its  various  provinces 
were  of  the  latter  class.  They  followed  the  chief- 
tain who  led  them  forth  in  quest  of  new  settlements, 
not  by  constraint,  but  from  choice ;   not  as  soldiers 
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whom  he  could  order  to  march,  but  as  volunteers 
who  oflfered  to  accompany  him.  They  considered 
their  conquests  as  a  common  property,  in  which  all 
had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had  contributed  to  acquire 
them.  The  booty  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to 
the  army ;  and  the  king  himself  had  no  part  of  it, 
but  what  he  acquired  by  lot.*  In  what  manner 
or  by  what  principles  they  divided  among  them 
the  lands  which  they  seized,  we  cannot  now  de- 
termine with  any  certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in 
Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  this  remote 
period;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got 
from  the  uninstructive  and  meagre  chronicles  com- 
piled by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  proper  objects,  of  history. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together 
with  the  maxims  and  manners  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
gradually  introduced  a  species  of  government  for- 
merly unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  System :  and 
though  the  barbarous  nations  which  framed  it  set- 
tled in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  cank? 
from  difterent  countries,  spoke  various  languages, 
and  were  under  the  command  of  separate  leaders 
the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established,  with 
little  variation,  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  This 
amazing  uniformity  had  induced  some  authors  to 
believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstanding  so 
many  apparent   circumstances   of  distinction,  were 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Franks. 
About  the  year  485,  the  army  of  Clevis,  the  founder  of  the  French  mo 
narchy,  havins?  plundered  a  church,  carried  off,  ah.oa^  other  sacred 
utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent  i*e- 
puties  to  Clovis,  beseeching  him  to  restore  the  vase,  that  it  might  b" 
again  employed  in  the  sacred  services  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated. 
Clovis  desirt-d  the  deputies  to  follow  him  to  Soissons,  as  the  boot, 
was  to  be  divided  in  that  place:  and  promised,  that  it  the  lot  should 
give  him  the  disposal  of  the  vase,  he  would  grant  what  the  bishop  de 
sired.  When  he  came  to  Soissons,  and  all  the  booty  was  placed  in  one 
great  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  entreated  that,  before 
making  the  division,  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over  and  above  his 
share.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify  the  kin?,  and  to  comply  with 
bis  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty  soldier  lifted  up  his  battle-axe, 
and,  striking  the  vase  with  the  utmost  violence,  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  '  You  shall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which  the  lot  giv« 
Tou  a  right.' 
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originally  the  same  people.  But  it  may  be  ascribed, 
with  great  probability,  to  the  similar  state  of  society 
and  of  manners  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation 
in  which  they  found  themselves  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  new  domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions 
to  maintain,  not  only  against  such  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  against  the  more 
formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-defence  was 
their  chief  care,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  their  first  institutions  and  policy.  They 
saw  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  close  confederacy,  and 
of  relinquishing  some  of  their  private  rights  in  order 
to  attain  public  safety.  Every  freeman,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  divided, 
bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  enemies 
of  the  community.  This  military  service  was  the 
condition  upon  which  he  received  and  held  his  lands : 
and  as  they  were  exempted  from  every  other  burden, 
that  tenure  among  a  warlike  people  was  deemed  both 
3asy  and  honourable.  Ihe  king  or  general  who  led 
them  to  conquest,  continuing  still  to  be  the  head  of 
the  colony,  had,  of  course,  the  largest  portion  allotted 
to  him.  Having  thus  acquired  the  means  of  reward- 
ing past  services  as  well  as  of  gaining  new  adherents, 
he  parcelled  out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding 
those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed  to  resort  to  his 
standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to 
bear  arms  in  his  defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated 
the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  distributing  por- 
tions of  their  lands  among  their  dependents,  annexed 
the  same  condition  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  feudal 
kingdom  resembled  a  military  establishment  rather 
than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  country  which  it  had  seized,  conti- 
nued ranged  under  its  proper  officers,  and  subordinate 
to  military  command.  The  names  of  a  soldier  and 
of  a  freeman  were  synonymous.     Every  proprietor 
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of  land,  girt  with  a  sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the 
tummons  of  his  superior,  and  to  take  the  field  against 
the  common  enemy. 

But  though  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admi- 
rably calculated  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of 
any  foreign  power,  its  provisions  for  the  interior 
order  and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  de- 
fective. The  principles  of  disorder  and  corruption 
are  discernible  in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and 
most  perfect  form.  They  soon  unfolded  themselves, 
and,  spreading  with  rapidity  through  every  part  of 
the  system,  produced  the  most  fatal  effects.  The 
bond  of  political  union  was  extremely  feeble,  the 
sources  of  anarchy  were  innumerable.  The  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  constitution 
having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance  them,  were 
perpetually  at  variance,  and  justling  with  each  other. 
The  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a 
confirmation  for  life  of  those  grants  of  land,  which 
being  at  first  purely  gratuitous,  had  been  bestowed 
only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
prevailed  to  have  them  converted  into  hereditary 
possessions.  One  step  more  completed  their  usur- 
pations, and  rendered  them  unalienable.  With  an 
ambition  no  less  enterprising,  and  more  preposterous, 
they  appropriated  to  themselves  titles  of  honour,  as 
well  as  offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  personal 
marks  of  distinction,  which  the  public  admiration 
bestows  on  illustrious  merit,  or  which  the  public  con. 
fidence  confers  on  extraordinary  abilities,  were  an- 
nexed to  certain  families,  and  transmitted,  like  fiefs, 
from  father  to  son,  by  hereditary  right.  The  crown 
vassals  having  thus  secured  the  possession  of  their 
lands  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institu- 
tions, which  though  founded  on  subordination  verged 
to  independence,  led  them  to  new  and  still  more 
dangerous  encroachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
sovereign.  They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme 
jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  w  ithin  their  own 
territories;   the  right  of  coining  money;  togethef 
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•with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  war  against  their 
private  enemies,  in  their  own  name  and  by  their  own 
authority.  The  ideas  of  political  subjection  were 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  frequently  scarce  any  ap- 
pearance of  feudal  subordination  remained.  Nobles 
who  had  acquired  such  enormous  power  scorned  to 
consider  themselves  as  subjects.  They  aspired  openly 
at  being  independent :  the  bonds  which  connected  the 
principal  members  of  the  constitution  with  the  crown 
were  dissolved.  A  kingdom  considerable  in  name  and 
in  extent  was  broken  into  as  many  separate  principa- 
lities as  it  contained  powerful  barons.  A  thousand 
causes  of  jealousy  and  discord  subsisted  among  them, 
and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wars.  Every  country  in 
Europe,  wasted  or  kept  in  continual  alarm  during 
these  endless  contests,  was  filled  with  castles  and 
places  of  strength  erected  for  the  security  of  the 
inhabitants,  not  against  foreign  force,  but  against 
internal  hostilities.  An  universal  anarchy,  destruc- 
tive, in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  advantages  which 
men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  prevailed.  The 
people,  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  community,  were  either  reduced  to  a  state 
of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
lence and  rigour  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into 
that  wretched  condition.  The  king,  stripped  of 
almost  every  prerogative,  and  without  authority  to 
enact  or  to  execute  salutary  laws,  could  neither  pro- 
tect the  innocent  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  no- 
bles, superior  to  all  restraint,  harassed  each  other 
with  perpetual  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  himibled  or  insulted  their  sovereign.  To  crown 
all,  time  gradually  fixed,  and  rendered  venerable, 
this  pernicious  system  which  violence  had  esta- 
blished. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the 
interior  administration  of  government  from  the  se- 
venth to  the  eleventh  century.  All  the  external 
operations  of  its  various  states,  during  this  period, 
were,  of  course,  extremely  feeble.     A  kingdom  dis- 
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membered  and  torn  with  dissension,  without  an^ 
common  interest  to  rouse,  or  any  common  head  to 
conduct  its  force,  was  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour. 
Every  baron,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  carried  on 
some  petty  enterprise,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by 
his  own  ambition  or  revenge.  The  state  itself,  des- 
titute of  union,  either  remained  altogether  inactive, 
or  if  it  attempted  to  make  any  effort,  that  served  only 
to  discover  its  impotence.  The  superior  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed 
and  discordant  members,  and  forming  them  again 
into  one  body,  restored  to  government  that  degree 
of  activity  which  distinguishes  his  reign,  and  renders 
the  transactions  of  it  objects  not  only  of  attention 
but  of  admiration  to  more  enlightened  times.  But 
this  state  of  union  and  vigour  not  being  natural 
to  the  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration. 
Immediately  upon  his  death,  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  he  had 
established  being  withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces. 
All  the  calamities  which  flow  from  anarchy  and  dis- 
cord, returning  with  additional  force,  afflicted  the 
different  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  split. 
From  that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession 
of  uninteresting  events,  a  series  of  wars,  the  motives 
as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  were  unim- 
portant, fill  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations 
in  Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy 
may  be  added  its  fatal  influence  on  the  character  and 
improvement  of  the  human  mind.  In  less  than  a 
century  after  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  their 
new  conquests,  almost  all  the  effects  of  the  know- 
{edge  and  civility  which  the  Romans  had  spread 
through  Europe  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts  of 
elegance,  which  minister  to  luxury,  and  are  supported 
by  it,  but  many  of  the  useful  arts,  without  which  life 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  comfortable,  were 
neglected  or  lost.     Literature,  science,  taste,  were 
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words  little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are 
contemplating ;  or  if  they  occur  at  any  time,  emi- 
nence in  them  is  ascribed  to  persons  and  productions 
80  contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import 
was  little  understood.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  could  not  read  or 
write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the 
breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite; 
some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  it.  The  memory 
of  past  transactions  was,  in  a  great  degree,  lost,  or 
preserved  in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events  or  le 
gendary  tales.  The  human  mind,  neglected,  uncul- 
tivated, and  depressed,  continued  in  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance.  There  are  few  inventions  useful 
or  ornamental  to  society  of  which  that  long  period 
can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  though  its  precepts 
are  delivered  and  its  institutions  are  fixed  in  Scrip- 
ture, with  a  precision  which  should  have  exempted 
them  from  being  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  dege- 
nerated, during  those  ages  of  darkness,  into  an  illi- 
beral superstition.  The  barbarous  nations,  when 
converted  to  Christianity,  changed  the  object,  not  the 
spirit,  of  their  religious  worship.  They  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  true  God  by  means  not 
unlike  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  order 
to  appease  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to 
sanctity  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  ac- 
ceptable to  the  great  Author  of  order  and  of  excel- 
lence, they  imagined  that  they  satisfied  every  obliga- 
tion of  duty  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  external 
ceremonies;  which  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to 
be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Being  to  whose  honour 
they  were  consecrated,  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  dis- 
grace to  reason  and  humanity.  Charlemagne  in 
France,  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  endea- 
voured to  dispel  this  darlcness,  and  gave  their  sub- 
jects a  short  glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too  powerful  for  their 
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efforts  and  institutions.  I  he  darkness  returned,  and 
settled  over  Europe  more  thick  and  heavy  tha« 
before. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  during  these  cen- 
turies, were  strangers  to  the  arts  which  embellished 
a  polished  age,  they  were  destitute  of  the  virtues 
which  abound  among  people  who  continue  in  a  sim- 
ple state.  The  spirit  of  domination  corrupted  the 
nobles ;  the  yoke  of  servitude  depressed  the  people ; 
the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  a  sense  of  equa- 
lity  were  extinguished,  and  hardly  any  thing  remained 
to  be  a  check  on  ferocity  and  violence. 

But,  according  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant 
and  profound  historian,  there  is  an  ultimate  point  of 
depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  from  which  human 
affairs  naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progress,  and 
beyond  which  they  never  pass  either  in  their  ad- 
vancement or  decline.  When  defects,  either  in  the 
form  or  in  the  administration  of  government,  oc- 
casion such  disorders  in  society  as  are  excessive 
and  intolerable,  it  becomes  the  common  interest  to 
discover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most 
effectually  remove  them.  Slight  inconveniences 
may  be  long  overlooked  or  endured ;  but  when 
abuses  grow  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  society  must  go 
to  ruin,  or  must  attempt  to  reform  them.  The  dis- 
orders in  the  feudal  system,  together  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  taste  and  manners  consequent  upon  these, 
which  had  gone  on  increasing  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  seemed  to  have  attained  their  utmost  point 
of  excess  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
From  that  era  we  may  date  the  return  of  govern- 
ment and  manners  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can 
trace  a  succession  of  causes  and  events  which  con- 
tributed, some  with  a  nearer  and  more  conspicuous, 
others  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible,  in- 
fluence, to  abolish  confusion  and  barbarism,  and  to 
introduce  order,  regularity,  and  refinement. 

In  pointing  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and 
events^  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  the  order  of 
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time  with  a  chronological  accuracy;  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connexion 
and  dependence,  and  to  shew  how  the  operation  of 
one  event  or  one  cause  prepared  the  way  for  another, 
and  augmented  its  influence  <  We  have  hitherto  been 
contemplating  the  progress  of  that  darkness  which 
spread  over  Europe,  from  its  first  approach  to  the 
period  of  greatest  osbcuration;  a  more  pleasant 
exercise  begins  here — to  observe  the  first  dawnings 
of  returning  light,  to  mark  the  various  accessions 
by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  full   splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  Crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  res^ 
cue  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  infidels, 
seemed  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe 
from  the  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk, 
and  that  tended  to  introduce  any  considerable  change 
in  government  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  view  those  places  which  have  been 
distinguished  by  being  the  residence  of  any  illus- 
trious personage,  or  the  scene  of  any  great  transac. 
tion,  with  some  degree  of  delight  and  veneration. 
To  this  principle  must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious 
devotion  with  which  Christians,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that 
country  which  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  the  in- 
heritance of  his  favourite  people,  and  in  which  the 
Son  of  God  had  accomplished  the  redemption  of 
mankind.  As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  be 
performed  without  considerable  expense,  fatigue, 
and  danger,  it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  almost 
every  crime.  An  opinion  which  spread  with  ra- 
pidity over  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  tenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which 
gained  universal  credit,  wonderfully  augmented  the 
number  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  increased  the  ar- 
dour with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage. 
The  thousand  years  mentioned  by  St.  John  were 
supposed  to  be  accomplished,  and  tne  end  of  the 
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world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized 
mankind ;  many  relinquished  their  possessions ;  and 
abandoning  their  friends  and  families,  hurried  with 
precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined 
that  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  judge  the  world. 
While  Palestine  continued  subject  to  the  Caliphs, 
they  had  encouraged  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial  species  of 
commerce,  which  brought  into  their  dominions  gold 
and  silver,  and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  relics 
and  consecrated  trinkets.  But  the  Turks  having 
conquered  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  outrages  of  every 
kind  from  these  fierce  barbarians.  This  change  hap- 
pening precisely  at  the  juncture  when  the  panic 
terror  which  I  have  mentioned  rendered  pilgrimages 
most  frequent,  filled  Europe  with  alarm  and  indig- 
nation. Every  person  who  returned  from  Palestine 
related  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered  in 
visiting  the  Holy  City,  and  described  with  exagge- 
ration the  cruelty  and  vexations  of  the  Turks. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the 
zeal  of  a  fanatical  monk  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  against  the  in- 
fidels, and  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  violence,  was  sufficient  to  give  a  beginning  to 
that  wild  enterprise.  In  the  year  1095  Peter  the 
Hermit,  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  martial  apos- 
tle, ran  from  province  to  province  with  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this  holy 
war,  and  wherever  he  came  kindled  the  same  enthu- 
siastic ardour  for  it  with  which  he  himself  was  ani- 
mated. The  council  of  Placentia,  where  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pro- 
■uounctd  the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In  the  council  ot 
Clermont,  still  more  numerous,  as  soon  as  the  mea- 
lure  was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  It 
is  the  will  of  God.'  Persons  of  all  ranks  catched 
the  contagion.     If  we  may  believe  the  concurring 
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testimony  of  contemporary  authors,  six  millions  ol 
persons  assumed  the  cross,  which  was  the  badge 
that  distViguished  such  as  devoted  themselves  to 
this  holy  warfare.  All  Europe,  says  the  princess 
Anna  Comnena,  torn  up  from  the  foundation,  seemed 
Teady  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body  upon 
Asia.  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  enthusiastic  zeal 
-evaporate  at  once :  the  frenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it 
was  extravagant.  During  two  centuries  Europe 
^eems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  recover  or  keep 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  through  that 
period  vast  armies  continued  to  march  thither. 

The  first  efforts  of  valour,  animated  by  enthu- 
siasm, were  irresistible:  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
all  Syria  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  from  the  in- 
fidels ;  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on 
mount  Sion;  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
•Christian  empire  in  the  east,  was  afterwards  seized 
hy  a  body  of  those  adventurers,  who  had  taken  arms 
against  the  Mahometans,  and  an  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  his  descendants,  kept  possession  of  the  imperial 
throne  during  half  a  century.  But  though  the  first 
impression  of  the  crusaders  was  so  tmexpected  that 
they  made  their  conquests  with  great  ease,  they 
found  infinite  difficulty  in  preserving  them.  Esta- 
■blishments  so  distant  from  Europe,  surrounded  by 
warlike  nations  animated  with  fanatical  zeal  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  crusaders  themselves,  were 
perpetually  in  dangc  of  being  overturned.  Be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Christians  weie  driven  out  of  all  their  Asiatic  posses- 
sions, in  acquiring  of  which  incredible  numbers  of 
men  had  perished,  and  immense  sums  of  money  had 
■been  wasted.  The  only  common  enterprise  in  which 
the  European  nations  ever  engaged,  and  which  they 
all  undertook  with  equal  ardour,  remains  a  singular 
monument  of  human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they 
urcre,  beneficial  consequences  followed  which  had 
ffleither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.     In  their  pro- 
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gre&s  towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of  the 
cross  marched  through  countries  better  cultivated 
and  more  civilized  than  their  own.     Their  first  ren- 
dezvous was  commonly  in   Italy,  in  which  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities,  had  begun  to  apply 
themselves  to  commerce,  and  had  made  consider- 
able advances  towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement. 
They   embarked  there,   and  landing  in  Dalmatia,. 
pursued  their   route   by   land   to    Constantinople. 
Though  the  military  spirit  had  been  long  extmct 
in  the  eastern  empire,  and  a  despotism  of  the  worst 
species  had  annihilated  almost  every  public  virtue^ 
yet  Constantinople,  having  never  felt  the  destruc- 
tive rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  the  greatest 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  there  remained  any  image  of 
the  ancient  elegance  in  manners   and  arts.      The 
naval  power  of  the  eastern  empire  was   consider- 
able.    Manufactures  of  the  most  curious  fabric  were 
carried  on  in  its   dominions.      Constantinople  was 
the  chief  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commodities  of 
the  East  Indies.     Although  the  Saracens  and  Turks 
had  torn  from  the  empire  many  of  its  richest  pro- 
vinces,  and    had    reduced   it   within  very   narrow 
bounds,  yet  great   wealth  flowed   into  the   capital 
from  these  various  sources,  which  not  only  cherish- 
ed  such  a  taste   for  magnificence,  but  kept   alive 
such  a  relish  for  the  sciences,  as  appears  consider- 
able when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.     Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans  who 
nad   assumed  the  cross  found  the   remains  of  the 
knowledge   and  arts  which  the   example  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Caliphs    had  diffused  through 
their  empire.      Although  the  attention  of  the  histo- 
rians of  the  Crusades   was  fixed  on   ot-her   objects^ 
than  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the 
nations  which  they  invaded — altLough  most  of  them 
had  neither  taste  nor   discernment   enough  to  de- 
•cribe  these,  they  relate,  however,  such  signal  acta 
of  humanity  and  generosity  in  the  conduct  of  Sala^ 
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din,  as  well  as  some  other  leaders  of  the  Mahomet- 
ans,  as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their  manners. 
It  was  not  possible  for  the  crusaders  to  travel 
through  so  many  countries,  and  to  behold  their  va- 
rious customs  and  institutions,  without  acquiring  in- 
formation and  improvement.  Their  views  enlarged ; 
their  prejudices  wore  off;  new  ideas  crowded  into 
their  minds ;  and  they  must  have  been  sensible,  on 
many  occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  man- 
ners, when  compared  with  those  of  a  more  polished 
people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight  as  to 
be  effaced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries. 
Accordingly  we  discover,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Crusades,  greater  splendour  in  the 
courts  of  princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremo- 
wes,  a  more  refined  taste  in  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ments, together  with  a  more  romantic  spirit  of  en- 
terprise,  spreading  gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to 
these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition  or 
folly,  we  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended 
to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Crusades 
took  place  slowly  ;  their  influence  upon  the  state  of 
property,  and  consequently  of  power,  in  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate  as  well  as 
discernible.  The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross,  and 
bound  themselves  to  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon 
perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessary  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition, 
and  enabling  them  to  appear  with  suitable  dignity  at 
the  head  of  their  vassals.  But  the  genius  of  the  feu- 
dal system  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordi- 
nary taxes,  and  subjects  in  that  age  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  pay  them.  No  expedient  remained  for 
levying  the  sums  requisite  but  the  sale  of  their  pos- 
sessions. The  monarchs  of  the  great  kingdoms  in 
the  west,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  the  first 
Crusade,  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing 
considerable  territories  to  their  crowns  at  small 
expense.     Besides  this,  several  great  barons,  who 
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perished  in  the  holy  war,  having  left  no  heirs,  thcM 
fiefs  reverted  of  course  to  their  respective  sovereigns ; 
and  by  these  accessions  of  property  as  well  as  power, 
taken  from  the  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other, 
the  regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the 
aristocracy  declined.  The  absence,  too,  of  many 
potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law 
to  their  sovereigns,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  prerogative,  and  of  acquiring  a  degree 
of  weight  in  the  constitution  which  they  did  not  for- 
merly possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add, 
that  as  all  who  assumed  the  cross  were  taken  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  church,  and  its 
heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  disquiet  or  annoy  those  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  this  service,  the  private  quarrels  and 
hostilities  which  banished  tranquillity  from  a  feudal 
kingdom  were  suspended  or  extinguished;  a  more 
general  and  steady  administration  of  justice  began  to 
be  introduced,  and  some  advances  were  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  regular  government  in  the 
several  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

The  commercial  effects  of  the  Crusades  were  not 
less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  first  armies  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  which  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
led  through  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Constantinople, 
suffered  so  much  by  the  length  of  the  march,  as  well 
as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people  who 
inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from 
taking  the  same  route ;  and  rather  than  encounter  so 
many  dangers,  they  chose  to  go  by  sea.  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  furnished  the  transports  on  which 
they  embarked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received 
merely  for  freight  from  such  numerous  armies  was 
immense.  This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of 
what  they  gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  the  crusaders  contracted  with  them  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets  kept  on  the 
coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land ;  and  supplying 
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them  with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  th* 
profits  of  a  branch  of  commerce  which,  in  every  age, 
has  been  extremely  lucrative.  When  the  crusaders 
seized  Constantinople,  and  placed  one  of  their  own 
leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian  states  were 
likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  who 
had  planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable 
part  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  did  not  neglect  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  chief  advantages  redounding 
from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of 
part  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  together 
with  some  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Many  valuable  branches  of  the  commerce 
which  formerly  centred  in  Constantinople  were 
transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  suc- 
cession of  events  occasioned  by  the  Holy  War  opened 
various  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  such 
abundance  into  these  cities,  as  enabled  them,  in  con- 
currence with  another  institution  which  shall  be 
immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their  own  liberty 
and  independence. 

1 1.  The  institution  to  which  1  alluded  was  the  form- 
ing of  cities  into  communities,  corporations,  or  bodies 
politic,  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  municipal 
jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more^  perhaps,  than 
any  other  cause,  to  introduce  regular  government, 
police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffuse  them  over  Europe. 
The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  oppression.  The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were 
become  unbounded  and  intolerable ;  they  had  reduced 
the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  actual 
servitude ;  the  condition  of  those  dignified  with  the 
name  of  freemen  was  often  little  preferable  to  that  of 
the  other.  Nor  was  such  oppression  the  portion  of 
those  alone  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  estate  of  their  master. 
Cities  and  villages  found  it  necessary  to  hold  of 
some  great  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend  for 
protection,  and  became  no  less  subject  to  his  arbitrary 
nurisdiction.     The  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  thos« 
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rights  which,  in  social  life,  are  deemea  most  natural 
and  inalienable.  Services  of  various  kinds,  no  less 
disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from  them 
without  mercy  or  moderation.  The  spirit  of  indus- 
try was  checked  in  some  cities  by  absurd  regulations, 
and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exactions ;  nor  would 
the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy have  permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  degree 
of  height  or  vigour. 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  commerce,  and  to  conceive 
Bome  idea  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive 
from  it,  they  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  their  insolent  lords,  and  to  establish  among  them- 
selves such  a  free  and  equal  government  as  would 
render  property  secure  and  industry  flourishing. 
The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  began  to 
assume  new  privileges,  to  unite  together  more 
closely,  and  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  politic, 
under  the  government  of  laws  established  by  common 
consent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired  by 
bold  or  fortunate  usurpations,  others  purchased  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves  gainers  when 
they  received  large  sums  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  withhold ;  and  some  cities 
obtained  them  gratuitously  from  the  generosity  or 
facility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended.  The 
great  increase  of  wealth  which  the  Crusades  bi  ought 
into  Italy  occasioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and 
activity  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  such 
a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Crusade,  in  1291, 
all  the  considerable  cities  in  that  country  had  either 
purchased  or  had  extorted  large  immunities  from  the 
emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 

It  made  its  way  into  France.     Louis  le  Gros,  in  ordei 

to   create   some  power  that  might  counterbalance 

those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to 

C 
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the  crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new 
privileges  on  the  towns  situated  withi.i  his  own 
domain.  These  privileges  were  called  charten  of 
community,  by  which  he  enfranchised  the  inhabitants, 
abolished  all  marks  of  servitude,  and  formed  them 
into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by 
a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination. 
These  magistrates  had  the  right  of  administering  jus- 
tice within  their  own  precincts,  of  levying  taxes,  of 
embodying  and  training  to  arms  the  militia  of  the 
town,  which  took  the  field  when  required  by  the 
sovereign,  under  the  command  of  officers  appointed 
by  the  community.  The  great  barons  imitated  the 
example  of  their  monarch,  and  granted  like  immuni- 
ties to  the  towns  within  their  territories.  They  had 
wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  lay  hold  on  this 
new  expedient  for  raising  money,  by  the  sale  oi 
those  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  institution 
of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they 
disregarded  remote  consequences  in  order  to  ob- 
tain present  relief.  In  less  than  two  centuries 
servitude  was  abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in 
Prance,  and  they  became  free  corporations  instead 
of  dependent  villages  without  jurisdiction  or  privi- 
leges. Much  about  the  same  period  the  great  cities 
in  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  immunities,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Eu- 
rope, and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland, 
and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  good  effects  of  this  new  institution  were 
immediately  felt,  and  its  influence  on  government  as 
well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than  salutary. 
A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servi- 
tude, and  from  all  the  arbitrary  and  grievous  imposi- 
tions to  which  that  wretched  condition  had  subjected 
them.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  the  right  of  commu- 
nity  became  so  many  little  republics,  governed  hi 
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known  ana  equal  laws.  Liberty  was  deemed  such  an 
essential  and  characteristic  part  in  their  constitution, 
that  if  any  slave  took  refuge  in  one  of  them,  and 
resided  there  during  a  year  without  being  claimed,  he 
was  instantly  declared  a  freeman,  and  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  community. 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the 
erection  of  communities,  another  was  indebted  to 
them  for  their  security.  Such  had  been  the  state  of 
Europe  during  several  centuries,  that  self-preserva- 
tion obliged  every  man  to  court  the  patronage  of 
some  powerful  baron,  and  in  times  of  danger  his  castle 
was  the  place  to  which  all  resorted  for  safety.  But 
towns  surrounded  with  walls,  whose  inhabitants  were 
regularly  trained  to  arms,  and  bound  by  interest,  as 
well  as  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  reciprocally 
to  defend  each  other,  afforded  a  more  commodious 
and  secure  retreat.  The  nobles  began  to  be  consi- 
dered as  of  less  importance,  when  they  ceased  to 
be  the  sole  guardians  to  whom  the  people  could  look 
up  for  protection  against  violence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their 
credit  and  power  by  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  both.  As 
there  were  no  regular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of 
the  feudal  kingdoms,  the  monarch  could  bring  no 
army  into  the  field  but  what  was  composed  of  soldiers 
furnished  by  the  crown  vassals,  always  jealous  of  the 
regal  authority ;  nor  had  he  any  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  public  service  but  such  as  they  granted  him 
with  a  very  sparing  hand.  But  when  the  members  of 
communities  were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied the  first  defect,  and  gave  the  crown  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  great 
vassals.  The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sove- 
reigns, whom  they  respected  as  the  first  authors  of 
their  liberties,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to  court 
as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the 
domineering  spirit  of  the  nobles,  contributed  some- 
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what  towards  removing  the  second  evil,  as,  on  mauij 
occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money 
which  added  new  force  to  government. 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  happy 
change  in  the  condition  of  all  the  members  of  com- 
munities, as  roused  them  from  that  inaction  into 
which  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of 
their  former  state.  The  spirit  of  industry  revived  • 
commerce  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  began 
to  flourish:  population  increased:  independence 
was  established :  and  wealth  flowed  into  cities  which 
had  long  been  the  seat  of  poverty  and  oppression. 
Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants, 
ostentation  and  luxury ;  and  though  the  former  was 
formal  and  cumbersome,  and  the  latter  inelegant, 
they  led  gradually  to  greater  refinement  in  manners 
and  in  the  habits  of  life.  Together  with  this  im- 
provement in  manners,  a  more  regular  species  of 
government  and  police  was  introduced.  As  cities 
grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of 
intercourse  among  men  increased,  statutes  and  regu- 
lations multiplied  of  course,  and  all  became  sensible 
that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observing  them 
with  exactness,  and  on  punishing  such  as  violated 
them  with  promptitude  and  rigour.  Laws  and  sub- 
ordination, as  well  as  polished  manners,  taking  their 
rise  in  cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  througK 
the  rest  of  the  society. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  having  obtained 
personal  freedom  and  municipal  jurisdiction,  soon 
acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy, 
that  no  freeman  could  be  subjected  to  new  laws  or 
taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  were  called  to  his 
court,  in  which  they  established,  by  mutual  consent, 
such  regulations  as  they  deemed  most  beneficial  to 
their  small  society,  and  granted  their  superior  such 
supplies  of  money  as  were  proportioned  to  their  abi- 
Hties  or  to  his  wants.      The  barons  themselves,  con 
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formably  to  the  same  maxim,  were  admitted  into  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with 
the  sovereign  in  enacting  laws  or  in  imposing  taxes. 
As  the  superior  lord,  according  to  the  original  plan 
of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  property  oi 
those  lands  which  he  granted,  in  temporary  posses- 
sion, to  his  vassals ;  the  law,  even  after  fiefs  became 
hereditary,  still  supposed  this  original  practice  to 
subsist.  The  great  council  of  each  nation,  whether 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  parliament,  a  diet, 
the  cortes,  or  the  states-general,  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  such  barons  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  as 
held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether 
situated  within  the  royal  domain  or  on  the  lands  of  a 
subject,  depended  originally  for  protection  on  the 
lord  of  whom  they  held.  They  had  no  legal  name, 
no  political  existence,  which  could  entitle  them  to  be 
admitted  into  the  legislative  assembly,  or  could  give 
them  any  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
enfranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they 
became  legal  and  independent  members  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  acquired  all  the  rights  essential  to  free- 
men. Amongst  these  the  most  valuable  was  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws  and 
granting  national  subsidies.  It  was  natural  for  cities 
accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  government, 
according  to  which  no  regulation  could  be  establish- 
ed within  the  community,  and  no  money  could  be 
raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to  claim  this  privi- 
lege. The  wealth,  the  power,  and  consideration, 
which  they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty^ 
added  weight  to  their  claim;  and  favourable  events 
happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  theii 
obtaining  possession  of  this  important  right.  In 
England,  one  of  the  first  countries  in  which  the  re- 
presentatives of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the 
great  coimcil  of  the  nation,  the  barons  who  took 
arms  against  Henry  III.  summoned  them  to  attend 
parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to 
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their  party,  and  to  strengthen  the  barrier  against 
the  encroachment  of  regal  power.  In  France,  Philip 
the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enter- 
prising, considered  them  as  instruments  which  might 
be  employed  with  equal  advantage  to  extend  the 
royal  prerogative,  to  counterbalance  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes.  With  these  views  he  introduced  the 
deputies  of  such  towns  as  were  fonned  into  commu- 
nities, into  the  states-general  of  the  nation.  In  the 
empire,  the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  imperial 
cities  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  consider- 
able members  of  the  Germanic  body.  Conscious  of 
their  own  power  and  dignity,  they  pretended  to  the 
privilege  of  forming  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet ; 
and  made  good  their  pretensions. 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of 
cities  first  gained  a  place  in  the  legislature,  that  event 
had  great  influence  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
government.  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocra- 
tical  oppression  with  a  proper  mixture  of  popular 
liberty ;  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and 
powerful  guardians  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  it 
established  an  intermediate  power  between  the  king 
and  the  iiobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alter- 
nately, and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  former,  on  other  occasions  checked  the 
encroachments  of  the  latter.  Almost  all  the  efforts 
in  favour  of  liberty  in  every  country  of  Europe  have 
been  made  by  this  new  power  in  the  legislature.  In 
proportion  as  it  rose  to  consideration  and  influence, 
the  severity  of  the  aristocratical  spirit  decreased; 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually 
more  extensive,  as  the  ancient  and  exorbitant  juris- 
•'Hction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged. 

I V.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared 
free  by  the  charters  of  communities,  3iat  part  of  the 
people  which  resided  in  the  country,  and  wa« 
employed  in  agriculture,  began  to  recover  liberty  by 
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enfranchisement.  During  the  rigour  of  feudal  govern- 
ment, as  hath  been  already  observed,  the  great  body 
of  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They 
were  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivated, 
and  together  with  it  were  transferred  from  one  pro- 
prietor to  another,  by  sale  or  by  conveyance. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part 
of  the  people  had  obtained  by  the  institution  of  com- 
munities inspired  the  other  with  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  acquiring  the  same  privileges ;  and  their  superiors, 
sensible  of  the  various  advantages  which  they  had 
derived  from  their  former  concessions  to  their  depen- 
dents, were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them  by  the 
grant  of  new  immunities.  The  enfranchisement  of 
slaves  became  more  frequent ;  and  the  monarchs  of 
France,  prompted  by  necessity  no  less  than  by  theiip 
inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
endeavoured  to  render  it  general.  Louis  X.  and 
Philip  the  Long  issued  ordinances,  declaring,  *  That 
as  all  men  were  by  nature  free  born,  and  as  their 
kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Franks,  they 
determined  that  it  should  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  name ;  therefore  they  appointed  that  enfranchise- 
ments should  be  granted  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, upon  just  and  reasonable  conditions.'  These 
edicts  were  carried  into  immediate  execution  within 
the  royal  domain.  The  example  of  their  sovereigns, 
together  with  the  expectation  of  considerable  sums 
which  they  might  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many 
of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependants  at  liberty ;  and 
servitude  was  gradually  abolished  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  kingdom.  In  Italy,  the  establish- 
ment of  republican  government  in  their  great  citiesd 
the  genius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely 
different  from  those  of  the  feudal  policy,  together 
with  the  ideas  of  equality,  which  the  progress  of 
commerce  had  rendered  familiar,  gradually  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  enfranchising  the  ancient  prediai 
slaves.  In  some  provinces  of  Germany,  the  persons 
who  had  been  subject  to  this  species  of  bondage  were 
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released;  in  others  the  rigour  of  their  state  wai 
mitigated.  In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty 
gained  ground,  the  very  name  and  idea  of  personal 
servitude,  vrithout  any  formal  interposition  of  the 
legislature  to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
condition  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  people  could  not 
fkil  of  being  considerable  and  extensive.  The  odious 
names  of  master  and  of  slave,  the  most  mortifying 
and  depressing  of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature, 
were  abolished ;  and  a  numerous  class  of  men,  who 
formerly  had  no  political  existence,  and  were  em- 
ployed merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  use- 
ful citizens,  and  contributed  towards  augmenting  the 
force  or  riches  of  the  society  which  adopted  them  as 
members. 

V.  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed 
in  order  to  introduce  a  more  regular,  equal,  and 
vigorous  administration  of  justice,  contributed  greatly 
towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were 
the  particular  modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  their 
several  countries,  among  the  various  barbarous  na- 
tions which  overran  the  Roman  empire,  and  took 
possession  of  its  different  provinces,  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  certainty.  We  may  conclude,  from 
the  form  of  government  established  among  them,  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  so- 
ciety, that  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  the  independence  of  individuals 
proportionally  great.  The  magistrate  could  hardly 
be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  Resentment  was  al- 
most the  sole  motive  for  prosecuting  crimes,  and  to 
gratify  that  passion  was  considered  as  the  chief  end 
in  punishing  them.  He  who  suffered  the  wrong  was 
the  only  person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  ag- 
gressor, and  to  exact  or  to  remit  the  punishment. 
From  a  system  of  judicial  procedure,  so  crude  and 
defective  that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  subsistence  of  civil  society,  disorder  and 
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anarchy  naturaily  flowed.  To  provide  remedies  fo»- 
these  evils,  so  as  to  give  a  more  regular  course  ta 
justice,  was,  during  several  centuries,  one  great 
object  of  political  wisdom.  The  regulations  for  this 
purpose  may  be  reduced  to  three  general  heads. 
To  explain  these,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  they  operated,  is  an  important  article  in  the 
history  of  society  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

1.  The  first  considerable  step  towards  establishing 
an  equal  administration  of  justice,  was  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  right  which  individuals  claimed  of. 
waging  war  with  each  other,  in  their  own  name  and 
by  their  own  authority. 

The  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  torn  and 
afflicted,  during  several  centuries,  by  intestine  wars,, 
excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners  and  ol 
violent  passions.  The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a. 
kind  of  independent  territory  disjoined  from  those 
around  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom', 
ceased.  The  evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep- 
rooted,  that  the  form  and  laws  of  private  war  were 
ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made  a. 
part  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  this  practice  had  been  founded  in  some  na- 
tural right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original  constitution^ 
of  civil  society. 

So  great  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calami- 
ties, which  these  perpetual  hostilities  occasioned^, 
that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the  no- 
bles this  pernicious  privilege.  It  was  the  interest  oi^ 
every  sovereign  to  abolish  a  practice  which  almost, 
annihilated  his  authority.  Charlemagne  prohibited 
ft  by  an  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  to 
destroy  the  order  and  happiness  of  society;  but 
the  reign  of  one  monarch,  however  vigorous  and 
active,  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly 
established.  Instead  of  enforcing  this  prohibition,, 
his  feeble  successors  durst  venture  on  nothing  more 
than  to  apply  palliatives.     They  declared  it  unlaw- 
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ful  for  any  person  to  commence  war  until  he  had 
sent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  kindred  and  depen- 
dants of  his  adversary ;  they  ordained,  that  after  the 
commission  of  the  trespass  or  crime  which  gave 
rise  to  a  private  war,  forty  days  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  person  injured  should  attack  the  vassals  of 
his  adversary ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend 
their  private  animosities,  and  to  cease  from  hostili- 
ties, when  the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war  against 
the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The  church  co-operated 
with  the  civil  n.agistrate,  and  interposed  its  au- 
thority in  order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  this  junction  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastic  authority,  though  strengthened 
by  every  thing  most  apt  to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the 
credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no  other  ef- 
fect than  some  temporary  suspensions  of  hostilities, 
and  a  cessation  from  war  on  certain  days  and  seasons 
consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  devotion. 
The  nobles  continued  to  assert  this  dangerous  privi- 
lege ;  they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the  laws  calcu- 
lated to  annul  or  circumscribe  it;  they  eluded 
others  ;  they  petitioned ;  they  remonstrated  ;  they 
struggled  for  the  right  of  private  war,  as  the  highest 
and  most  honourable  distinction  of  their  order. 
Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  the 
nobles  in  several  provinces  of  France  contending  for 
their  ancient  method  of  terminating  their  differences 
by  the  sword  in  preference  to  that  of  submitting 
them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  The  final  aboli- 
tion of  this  practice  in  that  kingdom  and  the  other 
countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrees,  as  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
the  imperceptible  progress  of  juster  sentiments  con- 
cerning government,  order,  and  public  security. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  form  of  trial  by  judical 
combat  was  another  considerable  step  towards  the 
introduction  of  such  regular  government  as  secured 
public  order  and  private  tranquillity.     As  the  right 
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of  private  war  left  many  of  the  quarrels  among  indi- 
viduals to  be  decided,  like  those  between  nations,  by 
arras;  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which 
was  established  in  every  country  of  Europe,  banished 
equity  from  courts  of  justice,  and  rendered  chance  oi 
force  the  arbiter  of  their  determinations.  In  civi- 
lized nations,  all  transactions  of  any  importance  are 
concluded  in  writing.  The  exhibition  of  the  deed 
or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  as- 
certains with  precision  what  each  party  has  stipu- 
lated to  perform.  But  among  a  rude  people,  when 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  were  such  uncommon 
attainments,  that  to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  the  appellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned  man, 
scarcely  any  thing  was  committed  to  writing  but 
treaties  between  princes,  their  grants  and  charters 
to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between  pri. 
vate  parties  as  were  of  extraordinary  consequence, 
or  had  an  extensive  effect.  The  greater  part  of 
affairs  in  common  life  and  business  was  carried  on 
by  verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many 
civil  questions,  not  only  made  it  difficult  to  bring 
proof  sufficient  to  establish  any  claim,  but  en- 
couraged falsehood  and  fraud,  by  rendering  them 
extremely  easy.  Even  in  criminal  cases,  where  a 
particular  fact  must  be  ascertained,  or  an  accusa- 
tion must  be  disproved,  the  nature  and  effect  of  legal 
evidence  were  little  understood  by  barbarous  na- 
tions. To  define  with  accuracy  that  species  of 
evidence  which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect;  to 
determine  when  it  ought  to  insist  on  positive  proof, 
and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  proof  from 
circumstances;  to  compare  the  testimony  of  dis- 
cordant witnesses,  and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due 
to  each,  were  discussions  too  intricate  and  subtile 
for  the  jurisprudence  of  ignorant  ages.  In  order  to 
avoid  encumbering  themselves  with  these,  a  more 
simple  form  of  procedure  was  introduced  into  courts 
as  well  civil  as  criminal.  In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and 
28—3 
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most  direct  evidence,  the  person  accused,  or  k ». 
against  whom  an  action  was  brought,  was  called 
legally,  or  offered  voluntarily,  to  purge  himself  by 
oath ;  and  upon  his  declaring  his  innocence,  he  was 
mstantly  acquitted.  This  absurd  practice  effectu- 
ally screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and 
punishment,  by  rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury 
so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  resist  it.  The 
pernicious  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt;  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained  that 
oaths  should  be  administered  with  great  solemnity, 
and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which 
could  inspire  religious  reverence  or  superstitious 
terror.  This,  however,  proved  a  feeble  remedy : 
these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and  their 
impression  on  the  imagination  gradually  diminish- 
ed ;  men  who  could  venture  to  disregard  truth  were 
not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an  oath. 
Their  observation  of  this  put  legislators  upon  de- 
vising a  new  expedient  for  rendering  the  purgation  by 
oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory.  They  required 
the  person  accused  to  appear  with  a  certain  number 
of  freemen,  his  neighbours  or  relations,  who  corrobo- 
rated the  oath  which  he  took,  by  swearing  that  they 
believed  all  that  he  had  uttered  to  be  true.  These 
were  called  compurgaton,  and  their  number  varied 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute, or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which  a  person 
was  charged.  In  some  cases  the  concurrence  of  no 
»ess  than  three  hundred  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses 
was  requisite  to  acquit  the  person  accused.  But 
even  this  device  was  found  to  be  ineffectual.  It  was 
a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  during 
several  ages,  not  to  desert  the  chief  on  whom  he 
depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with  whom  the  ties 
of  blood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold 
enough  to  violate  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  ad- 
herents, willing  to  abet  and  eager  to  serve  him  in 
whatever  manner  he  required.  The  formality  of 
calling  compurgators  proved  an  apparent  not  a  real 
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•ecurity  against  falsehood  and  perjury ;  and  the 
sentences  of  courts,  while  they  continued  to  refer 
every  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant^ 
became  so  flagrantly  iniquitous  as  to  excite  univer- 
sal indignation  against  this  method  of  procedure. 

Sensible  of  these  defects,  but  strangers  to  the 
manner  of  correcting  them,  or  of  introducing  a  more 
proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible  method 
of  discovering  truth  and  of  guarding  against  decep- 
tion, appealed  to  Heaven,  and  referred  every  point 
in  dispute  to  be  determined,  as  they  imagined,  by 
the  decisions  of  unerring  wisdom  and  impartial  jus- 
tice. The  person  accused,  in  order  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence, submitted  to  trial,  in  certain  cases,  eithei 
by  plunging  his  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  by  lifting 
a  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  hand,  or  by  walking 
barefoot  over  burning  ploughshares,  or  by  othei 
experiments  equally  perilous  and  formidable.  On 
other  occasions  he  challenged  his  accuser  to  fight 
him  in  single  combat.  All  these  various  forms  o1 
trial  were  conducted  with  many  devout  ceremonies ; 
the  ministers  of  religion  were  employed,  the  Al- 
mighty was  called  upon  to  interpose  for  the  mani- 
festation of  guilt  and  for  the  protection  of  innocence : 
and  whoever  escaped  unhurt,  or  came  off  victorious, 
was  pronounced  to  be  acquitted  by  the  judgment  of 
God. 

Among  all  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  weakness  of  human 
reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  that  affected 
the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men, 
to  the  determination  of  chance,  or  of  bodily  strength 
and  address,  appears  to  be  the  most  extravagant 
and  preposterous.  Yet  during  the  dark  ages  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  considered  this  equivocal  mode 
of  deciding  any  point  in  contest,  as  a  direct  ap. 
peal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  method  of  discover- 
ing its  will. 

With  this  superstitious  opinion  the  martial  spirit 
of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  concurred  is 
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establisbing  the  mode  of  trial  by  judicial  combat. 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  vjith  his  sword  whatever  his 
lips  had  uttered,  was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with 
every  gentleman.      To  assert  their  own  rights  by 
force  01  arms,  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
mjured  or  affronted  them,  were  the  distinction  and 
pride  of  high-spirited  nobles.      The  form  of  trial  by 
combat,  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  flattered  and 
gratified  these  passions.      Every  man  was  the  guar- 
dian of  his  own  honour  and  of  his  own  life ;   the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future  reputation, 
depended  on  his  own  courage  and  prowess.     This 
mode  of  decision  was  considered,  accordingly,  as  one 
of  the  happiest  eSbrts  of  wise  policy ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  introduced,  all  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  oi 
water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into 
disuse,  or  were  employed  only  in  controversies  be- 
tween persons  of  inferior  rank.      As  it  was  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat, 
it  was  quickly  authorized  over  all  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived  in   every   country   with    equal    satisfaction. 
Not  only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  contested 
facts,  but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were 
determined  by  the  issue  of  a  combat.    Not  only  might 
parties  whose  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  eager- 
ness and  the  hostility  of  opposition  defy  their  anta- 
gonist, and  require  him  to  make  good  his  charge,  or 
to  prove  his  innocence  with  his  sword ;  but  witnesses, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question, 
though  called  to  declare  the  truth   by  laws  which 
ought  to  have  afforded  them  protection,  were  equally 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally 
bound  to  assert  the  veracity  of  their  evidence  by 
dint  of  arms.     To  complete  the  absurdities  of  this 
military  jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge 
was  not  sacred  from  its  violence.     Any  one  of  the 
parties  might  interrupt  a  judge  when  about  to  de- 
livei  his  opinion,  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity  and 
corruption  in  the  most  reproachful  terms,  and  throw- 
ing down  his  gauntlet,  might  challenge  him  to  de* 
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fend  his  integrity  in  the  field ;  nor  could  he,  without 
infamy,  refuse  to  accept  the  defiance,  or  decline  to 
enter  the  lists  against  such  an  adversary. 

Thus  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses, 
spread  gradually,  and  extended  to  all  persons  and  al- 
most to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women,  minors, 
superannuated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not 
with  decency  or  justice  be  compelled  to  take  arms, 
or  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  were  obliged  to 
produce  champions,  who  offered  from  affection,  or 
were  engaged  by  rewards,  to  fight  their  battles. 
The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  combat  were  such  as 
were  natural  in  an  action  which  was  considered 
both  as  a  formal  appeal  to  God,  and  as  the  final 
decision  of  questions  of  the  highest  moment.  Every 
circumstance  relating  to  them  was  regulated  by 
the  edicts  of  princes,  and  explained  in  the  com- 
ments of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and  even  super- 
stitious accuracy.  Skill  in  these  laws  and  rites 
was  frequently  the  only  science  of  which  warlike  no- 
bles boasted,  or  which  they  were  ambitious  to  attain. 

By  this  barbarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of 
proceeding,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  questions, 
was  entirely  perverted.  Force  usurped  the  place 
of  equity  in  courts  of  judicature,  and  Justice  was 
banished  from  her  proper  mansion.  Discernment, 
learning,  and  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary 
to  a  judge  than  bodily  strength  and  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  arms.  Daring  courage,  and  superior  vi- 
gour or  address,  were  of  more  moment  towards  se- 
curing the  favourable  issue  of  a  suit,  than  the  equity 
of  a  cause,  or  the  clearness  of  the  evidence. 

These  pernicious  effects  of  the  trial  by  combat 
were  so  obvious,  that  they  did  not  altogether  escape 
the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  in  which  it  was 
introduced.  The  clergy,  from  the  beginning,  re- 
monstrated against  it  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  (A 
Christianity,  and  subversive  of  justice  and  order. 
But  the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it  had 
taken  sucn  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that  they 
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disregarded  admonitions  and  censures  which  on  oth?i 
occasions  would  have  struck  them  with  terror. 
The  evil  was  too  great  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  thai 
remedy,  and  continuing  to  increase,  the  civil  powei 
at  length  found  it  necessary  to  interpose.  Con- 
scious, however,  of  their  own  limited  authority, 
monarchs  proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first 
attempts  to  restrain  or  to  set  any  bounds  to  this  prac- 
tice were  extremely  feeble.  One  of  the  earliest 
restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  is  that  of  Henry  L  of  England, 
It  extended  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial  by 
combat  in  questions  concerning  property  of  small 
••alue.  Louis  VII.  of  France  imitated  his  example, 
and  issued  an  edict  to  the  same  effect.  St.  Louis, 
whose  ideas  as  a  legislator  were  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  age,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect 
Jurisprudence,  and  to  substitute  the  trial  by  evidence 
in  place  of  that  by  combat.  But  his  regulations 
with  respect  to  this  were  confined  to  his  own  do- 
mains ;  for  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  possessed 
such  independent  authority,  and  were  so  fondly 
attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not 
power  to  venture  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the 
mode  of  decision  by  combat,  and  discouraged  it  on 
every  occasion.  The  nobles  nevertheless  thought  it 
so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone,  and 
contended  with  so  much  vehemence  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  favourite  privilege  of  theur  order,  that  the 
successors  of  St.  Louis,  unable  to  oppose,  and  afraid 
of  offending,  such  powerful  subjects,  were  obliged 
not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  authorize,  the  practice 
which  he  had  attempted  to  abolish.  In  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  efforts  equally  zealous  were  employed 
to  maintain  the  established  custom,  and  similar  con- 
cessions were  extorted  from  their  respective  sove* 
reigns.      The  struggle  subsisted  for  several  ceotu- 
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ries;  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  idea* 
leemed  to  gain  ground;  sometimes  ancient  habita 
recurred;  and  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  trial 
by  combat  went  more  and  more  into  disuse,  yet 
instances  of  it  occur  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  the  histories  both  of  France  and  of  England.  In 
proportion  as  it  declined,  the  regular  administration 
of  justice  was  restored,  the  proceedings  of  courts 
were  directed  by  known  laws,  the  study  of  these 
became  an  object  of  attention  to  judges,  and  the 
people  of  Europe  advanced  fast  towards  civility,  when 
this  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  was 
removed. 

By  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts 
of  the  baron  to  those  of  the  king,  and  subjecting  the 
decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review  of  the  latter,  a 
new  step  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  was  taken  towards  establish- 
ing the  regular,  consistent,  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Among  all  the  encroachments  of  the 
feudal  nobles  on  the  prerogative  of  their  monarchs, 
their  usurping  the  administration  of  justice  with 
supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes, 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  estates,  was  the 
most  singular.  In  other  nations  subjects  have  con- 
tended with  their  sovereigns,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  own  power  and  privileges;  but  in 
the  history  of  their  struggles  and  pretensions  we 
discover  nothing  similar  to  this  right  which  the  feudal 
barons  claimed  and  obtained.  Every  chieftain  was 
the  commander  of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  judge  in 
peace.  Every  baron  led  his  vassals  to  the  field,  and 
administered  justice  to  them  in  his  hall.  The  high- 
spirited  dependents  would  not  have  recognised  any 
other  authority,  or  have  submitted  to  any  other  juris- 
diction. But  in  times  of  turbulence  and  violence, 
the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not 
only  with  trouble  but  with  danger.  No  person 
could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge,  if  he  did  not 
possess  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  one  party  from 
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the  violencfc  of  private  revenge,  and  to  compel  the 
other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  as  he  enjoined. 
In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which 
this  office  required,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which 
they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a  compensation  to  the 
person  or  family  who  had  been  injured,  levied  an 
additional  sum  as  a  recompence  for  their  own  labour ; 
and  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms  the  latter  was  not  only 
as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regularly  exacted,  as 
the  former. 

Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  manners  or  political  state  of  the 
feudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictions 
came  not  only  to  be  established  in  every  kingdom, 
but  were  established  in  such  a  way  that  the  interest 
of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition  in  main- 
taining and  extending  them.  It  was  not  merely  a 
point  of  honour  with  the  feudal  nobles  to  dispense 
justice  to  their  vassals,  but  from  the  exercise  of  that 
power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue; 
and  the  emoluments  of  their  courts  were  frequently 
the  main  support  of  their  dignity.  It  was  with  infi- 
nite zeal  that  they  asserted  aud  defended  this  high 
privilege  of  their  order.  By  this  institution,  how- 
ever, every  kingdom  in  Europe  was  split  into  as 
many  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  powerful 
barons.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war, 
were  hardly  sensible  of  any  authority  but  that  of 
their  immediate  superior  lord.  They  felt  themselves 
subject  to  no  other  command.  They  were  amenable 
at  no  other  tribunal.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
judges  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  king's  demesnes.  Instead  of  a  regular  gradation 
of  courts,  all  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
same  general  laws,  and  looking  up  to  these  as  the 
guides  of  their  decisions,  there  were  in  every  feudal 
kingdom  a  number  of  independent  tribunals,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  directed  by  local  customs 
and  contradictory  forms.  The  collision  of  jurisdic- 
tion among  these  different  courts  often  retarded  tho 
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execution  of  justice.  The  variety  ani  caprice  of 
their  modes  of  procedure  must  have  for  ever  kept  the 
administration  of  it  from  attaining  any  degree  of 
uniformity  or  perfection. 

All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these 
encroachments  on  their  jurisdiction,  and  bore  them 
with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  danger  of  endea- 
vouring to  overturn  them  by  open  force  was  so 
manifest,  that  kings  were  obliged  to  remain  satisfied 
•vith  attempts  to  undermine  them.  Various  expedi- 
ents were  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  each  of  which 
merits  attention,  as  they  mark  the  progress  of  law 
and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.  At 
first  princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  juris- 
diction of  the  barons,  by  contending  that  they  ought 
to  take  cognizance  only  of  smaller  offences,  reserv- 
ing those  of  greater  moment,  under  the  appellation 
of  Pleas  rf  the  Crovm  and  Royal  Causes,  to  be  tried 
in  the  king's  courts.  This,  however,  affected  only 
the  barons  of  inferior  note ;  the  more  powerful 
nobles  scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only 
claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but  obliged  theii 
sovereigns  to  grant  them  charters,  conveying  or 
recognising  this  privilege  in  the  most  ample  form. 
The  attempt,  nevertheless,  was  productive  of  some 
good  consequences,  and  paved  the  way  for  more. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdic- 
tion distinct  from  that  of  the  baron  whose  vassals 
they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions  of 
superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territo- 
rial judges;  and  taught  them  when  oppressed  by 
their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to  their  sovereign 
as  their  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction 
of  appeals,  by  which  princes  brought  the  decisiona 
of  the  barons'  courts  under  the  review  of  the  royal 
judges.  While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full 
vigour,  no  point  decided  according  to  that  mode 
could  be  brought  under  the  review  of  another  court. 
H  had  been  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  th 
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issue  of  battle  had  declared  his  will ;  and  it  would 
have  been  impious  to  have  called  in  question  the 
equity  of  the  divine  decision.  But  as  soon  as  that 
barbarous  custom  began  to  fall  into  disuse,  princes 
encouraged  the  vassals  of  the  barons  to  sue  for  re- 
dress by  appealing  to  the  royal  courts.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  practice,  however,  was  slow  and  gra- 
dual. The  first  instances  of  appeals  were  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay  or  the  refvsai  of  justice  in  the 
barons'  court ;  and  as  these  were  countenanced  by 
the  ideas  of  subordination  in  the  feudal  constiiution, 
the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  introduced  without 
much  opposition.  But  when  these  were  followed  by 
appeals  on  account  of  the  justice  or  iniquity  of  the 
$entetu:et  the  nobles  then  began  to  be  sensible  that  ii 
this  innovation  became  general,  the  shadow  of  power 
alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all  real 
authority  and  jurisdiction  would  centre  in  those 
courts  which  possessed  the  right  of  review.  They 
instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated  against  the 
encroachment,  and  contended  boldly  for  their  ancient 
privileges.  But  the  monarchs  in  the  different  king- 
doms of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness 
and  prudence.  Though  forced  to  suspend  their 
operations  on  some  occasions,  and  seemingly  to  yield 
when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals 
united  against  them,  they  resumed  their  measures  as 
soon  as  they  observed  the  nobles  to  be  remiss  or 
feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.  They  ap- 
pointed the  royal  courts,  which  originally  were 
ambulatory,  and  irregular  with  respect  to  their  times 
of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place  and  at  stated 
seasons.  They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of 
more  distinguished  abilities  than  such  as  usually  pre 
sided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  They  added 
dignity  to  their  character  and  splendour  to  their 
assemblies.  They  laboured  to  render  their  forms 
regular  and  their  decrees  consistent.  Such  judica- 
tories became,  of  course,  the  objects  of  public  confi- 
dence as  well  as  venerati  >n.     The  people,  relinquish' 
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ing  the  tribunals  of  their  lords,  were  eager  to  bring 
every  subject  of  contest  under  the  more  equal  and 
discerning  eye  of  those  whom  their  sovereign  had 
chosen  to  give  judgment  in  his  name.  Thus  kings 
became  once  more  the  heads  of  the  community  and 
the  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.  The 
barons  in  some  kingdoms  ceased  to  exercise  the 
right  of  jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into  contempt ; 
in  others  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  regulations  as 
rendered  it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by 
express  statutes.  Thus  the  administration  of  justice, 
taking  its  rise  from  one  source  and  following  one 
direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more 
uniformity  and  with  greater  force. 

VI.  The  forms  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law, 
which  were  become  universally  respectable  from 
their  authority  in  the  spiritual  courts,  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurispru- 
dence which  I  have  enumerated.  If  we  consider 
the  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it  either  as  a 
system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  the  clergy  in 
usurping  powers  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  their  function  than  inconsistent  with 
the  order  of  government,  or  as  the  chief  instrument 
in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  which 
shook  the  throne  and  endangered  the  liberties  of 
every  kingdom  in  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it 
one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  ever  formed 
against  the  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  if  we 
contemplate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting 
the  rights  and  property  of  individuals,  and  attend 
only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its  decisions  concerning 
these,  it  will  appear  in  a  different  and  a  much  more 
favourable  light.  In  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity, 
ihe  ministers  of  religion  are  the  objects  of  supersti- 
tious veneration.  When  the  barbarians  who  overran 
the  Roman  empire  first  embraced  the  Christian  faitli> 
they  found  the  clergy  in  possession  of  considerable 
power ;  and  they  naturally  transferred  to  those  new 
guides  the  profound  submission  and  reverence  which 
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they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that 
religion  which  they  had  forsaken.  They  deemed 
their  persons  to  be  equally  sacred  with  their  func- 
tion; and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to 
subject  them  to  the  profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity. 
The  clergy  were  not  blind  to  these  advantages  which 
the  weakness  of  mankind  afforded  them.  They  es- 
tablished courts  in  which  every  question  relating  to 
their  own  character,  their  function,  or  their  property, 
was  tried.  They  pleaded  and  obtained  an  almost 
total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civil  judges. 
Upon  different  pretexts,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  arti- 
fices, they  communicated  this  privilege  to  so  many 
persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a 
variety  of  cases,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  affairs 
which  gave  rise  to  contest  and  litigation  was  drawn 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these 
usurpations  without  murmur  or  opposition,  it  was 
necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  administration 
of  justice  would  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the 
establishment  of  this  new  jurisdiction.  This  was 
not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that  period,  when  ec- 
clesiastics carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the 
greatest  success.  Tliat  scanty  portion  of  science 
which  served  to  guide  men  in  the  ages  of  darkness 
was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  clergy.  They 
alone  were  accustomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to 
reason.  Whatever  knowledge  of  ancient  jurispru- 
dence had  been  preserved,  either  by  tradition  or  in 
such  books  as  had  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of 
barbarians,  was  possessed  by  them.  Upon  the  max- 
ims of  that  excellent  system  they  founded  a  code  of 
laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity. 
Being  directed  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms 
of  their  courts  were  ascertained,  and  their  decisions 
became  uniform  and  consistent. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence should  become  such  an  object  of  admiration 
and  respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction 
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waa  courted  as  a  privilege  and  conferred  as  a  reward. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  even  to  a  rude  people,  the 
maxims  of  the  canon  law  should  appear  more  equal 
and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  all  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  The 
one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats,  left  chance  and 
force  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or 
falsehood ;  the  other  passed  judgment  with  respect 
to  these  by  the  maxims  of  equity  and  the  testimony 
of  witnesses.  Any  error  or  iniquity  in  a  sentence 
pronounced  by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  jurisdiction 
belonged,  was  in-emediable,  because  originally  it  was 
subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior  tribunal :  the 
ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gradation  of 
courts,  through  all  which  a  cause  might  be  carried 
by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  by  that  authority 
which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.  Thus 
the  genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared 
men  for  appro\nng  those  three  great  alterations  in 
the  feudal  jurisprudence  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  points  alone 
that  the  canon  law  suggested  improvement  bene- 
ficial to  society.  Many  of  the  regulations  now 
deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security,  or  the  safe- 
guards of  private  property,  are  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence known  in  Europe  during  several  centuries^ 
and  were  borrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By  observing  the  wisdom 
and  equity  of  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  men  be- 
gan to  perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the 
martial  tribunals  of  the  barons,  or  of  attempting  to 
reform  them, 

VII.  The  revival  oi  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
the  Roman  law  co-operated  with  the  causes  which 
I  have  mentioned,  in  introducing  more  just  and 
liberal  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  government 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Among  the  cala- 
mities  which  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians  who 
broke  in  upon  the  empire  brought  upon  mankind. 
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one  of  the  greatest  was  their  overturning  the  tiystem 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  noblest  monument  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue 
and  to  govern  the  world.  The  laws  and  regulations 
of  a  civilized  community  were  repugnant  to  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  these  fierce  invaders.  Tl  ey  had  no 
respect  to  objects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no  con 
ception,  and  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with 
which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  rea- 
son, wherever  they  settled  the  Roman  jurisprudence 
soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buried  for  some 
centuries  under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  dignified  with  the  name 
of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  Italy.  By  that  time  the  state 
of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of  men 
so  much  enlarged  and  improved,  that  they  were 
struck  with  admiration  of  a  system  which  their  an- 
cestors could  not  comprehend.  All  men  of  letters 
studied  this  new  science  with  eagerness  ;  and  within 
a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  pro- 
fessors of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it 
publicly  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to 
study  and  to  imitate  were  immediately  perceived. 
Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with  fixed 
and  general  laws,  perceived  the  advantage  of  them, 
and  became  impatient  to  ascertain  the  principles 
and  forms  by  which  judges  should  regulate  their  de- 
cisions. Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they 
carried  on  an  undertaking  of  so  great  importance 
to  society,  that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular 
system;  the  code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged  and 
methodized;  and  the  loose  uncertain  customs  of 
different  provinces  or  kingdoms,  were  collected  and 
arranged  with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired  from 
the  knowledge  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  In  some 
countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  as 
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■ubsidiar)'  to  their  own  municipal  law ,  and  all  cases 
to  which  the  latter  did  not  extend,  were  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  former.  In  others, 
the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  jurisprud:...^v. 
mingled  imperceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  had  a  powerful  though  less  sensible  influence  in 
improving  and  perfecting  them. 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  ju- 
risprudence and  administration  of  justice,  occasioned 
a  change  in  manners  of  great  importance,  and  of 
extensive  effect.  They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of 
professions  ;  they  obliged  men  to  cultivate  different 
talents,  and  to  aim  at  different  accomplishments,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  depart- 
ments and  functions  which  became  necessary  in  st 
ciety.  Among  uncivilized  nations  there  is  but  one 
profession  honourable,  that  of  arms.  This  was  the 
state  of  Europe  during  several  centuries.  Every 
gentleman,  born  a  sol(fier,  scorned  any  other  occu- 
pation ;  he  was  taught  no  science  but  that  of  war 
Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persons  of  no- 
ble birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any 
degree  of  knowledge  beyond  that  which  such  untu- 
tored soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few  tradi- 
tionary customs  which  time  had  confirmed  and  ren- 
dered respectable ;  to  mark  vAit  the  lists  of  battle  with 
due  formality ;  to  observe  the  issue  of  the  combat ; 
and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  included  every  thing 
that  a  baron  who  acted  as  a  judge  found  it  necessary 
10  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were 
fixed,  when  the  rules  of  decision  were  committed  to 
writing,  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a 
science,  the  knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular 
course  of  study,  together  with  long  attention  to  the 
practice  of  comts.  Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  haa 
nei\her  leisure  nor  inclination  to  uidertake  a  task  sc 
laborious,  as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupa- 
tions which  they  deemed  entertaining  or  su'table  to 
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their  rank.  They  gradually  relinc|uished  their  places 
in  courts  of  jastice,  where  their  ignorance  exposed 
them  to  contempt.  Not  only  the  judicial  determi- 
nation of  points  which  were  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, but  the  conduct  of  all  legal  business  and 
transactions,  was  committed  to  persons  trained  by 

{)revious  study  and  application,  to  the  knowledge  of 
aw.  Thus  another  profession  than  that  of  arms 
came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  re- 
puted honourable.  The  functions  of  civil  life  were 
attended  to:  the  talents  requisite  for  discharging 
them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to 
wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace 
were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  received  their 
due  recompence. 

VIII.  While  improvements  so  important  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  society  and  the  administration  of 
justice  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments 
more  liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the 
nobles.  These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which,  though  considered,  commonly,  as  a  wild  insti- 
tution, the  effect  of  caprice  and  the  source  of  extrava- 
gance, arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that 
period,  and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refining 
the  manners  of  the  European  nations.  The  feudal 
state  was  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and 
anarchy ;  during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were 
exposed  to  insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress 
them.  The  most  effectual  protection  against  vio- 
lence and  oppression  was  often  found  to  be  that 
which  the  valour  and  generosity  of  private  persons 
afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  tl  e  oppressed  pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  others 
to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of 
injured  innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land  under  the  dominion  of  infidels 
put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter 
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was  the  oniy  employment  left  for  the  activity  and 
courage  of  adventurers.  To  check  the  insolence  of 
overgrown  oppressors;  to  rescue  the  helpless  from 
captivity ;  to  protect  or  avenge  women,  orphans,  and 
ecclesiastics,  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own 
defence ;  to  redress  wrongs  and  to  remove  grievances, 
were  deemed  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit. 
Valour,  humanity,  courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  chivalry.  To  these  was 
added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with  every  pas- 
sion and  institution  during  the  middle  ages,  and  by 
infusing  a  large  proportion  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gave 
them  such  force  as  carried  them  to  romantic  excess. 
Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous 
discipline;  they  were  admitted  into  the  order  by 
solemnities  no  less  devout  than  pompous ;  every  per^ 
son  of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour;  it  was 
deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty ;  and  mo- 
narchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of 
private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallan- 
try, and  religion,  were  so  strangely  blended,  was  won- 
derfully adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial 
nobles;  and  its  effects  were  soon  visible  in  their 
manners.  War  was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity 
when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of 
knighthood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and 
polished  manners  were  introduced  when  courtesy  was 
recommended  as  the  most  amiable  of  knightly  virtues. 
Violence  and  oppression  decreased  when  it  was  reck- 
oned meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A 
scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  reli- 
gious attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  be- 
cause chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with  re- 
spect  to  those  points.  The  wild  exploits  of  those  ro- 
mantic knights  who  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures 
are  well  known,  and  have  been  treated  with  proper 
ridicrile.  The  political  and  permanent  effects  of  tht 
28—4 
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spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  observed.  Perhapsi 
the  humanity  which  accompanies  all  the  operations 
of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry,  and  the  point  of 
honour,  the  three  chief  circumstances  which  dis- 
tinguish modern  from  ancient  manners,  may  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  institution,  which 
has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial  observers,  but 
by  its  effects  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  mankind. 
Tlie  sentiments  which  chivalry  inspired  had  a  won 
derful  influence  on  manners  and  conduct  during  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  operate  after  the  vigour  and  reputation 
of  the  institution  itself  began  to  decline.  Some 
considerable  transactions  recorded  in  the  following 
history  resemble  the  adventurous  exploits  of  chi- 
ralry  rather  than  the  well-regulated  operations  of 
sound  policy.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  person- 
ages, whose  characters  will  be  delineated,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  this  romantic  spirit.  Fran- 
cis I.  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  all 
the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  knight,  and  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius  of 
chivalry  in  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy 
during  peace.  The  fame  which  the  French  mo- 
narch acquired  by  these  splendid  actions  so  far 
dazzled  his  more  temperate  rival,  that  he  departed 
on  some  occasioTis  from  his  usual  prudence  and  mo- 
deration, and  emulated  Francis  in  deeds  of  prowess 
or  of  gallantry. 

IX.  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation 
of  literature,  had  considerable  effect  in  changing  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  introducing 
that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now 
distinguished.  At  the  time  when  their  empire  was 
overturned,  the  Romans,  though  they  had  lost  that 
correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  productions  of 
their  ancestors  standards  of  excellence  and  models  of 
imitation  for  succeeding  ages,  still  preserved  then 
love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts  with  great 
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ardour.  But  rude  barbarians  were  so  far  from  being 
struck  with  any  admiration  of  these  unknown  accom. 
plishments,  that  they  despised  them ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the 
Roman  arts,  they  destroyed  the  monuments  of  them 
with  an  industry  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover 
them.  The  convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settle- 
ment of  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in  the  empire ; 
the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in  every 
kingdom  which  they  established,  together  with  the 
interior  defects  in  the  form  of  goverment  which  they 
introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure  ;  prevented 
the  growth  of  taste  or  the  culture  of  science ;  and 
kept  Eiu-ope,  during  several  centuries,  in  that  state 
of  ignorance  which  has  been  already  described. 
But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enume- 
rated produced  great  alterations  in  society.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  we 
discern  the  first  symptoms  of  an  awakening  of  the 
human  mind  from  that  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been 
long  sunk,  and  observe  it  turning  with  curiosity  and 
attention  towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the  European 
nations  in  the  middle  ages  were  extremely  ill-direct- 
ed. Among  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  the 
powers  of  imagination  attain  some  degree  of  vigour 
before  the  intellectual  faculties  are  much  exercised 
m  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition.  Men  are 
poets  before  they  are  philosophers.  They  feel  with 
sensibility  and  describe  with  force,  when  they  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  investigation  or  reason- 
ing. The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  long 
preceded  that  of  Thales  or  of  Socrates.  But  unhap- 
pily for  literature,  our  ancestors,  deviating  from  this 
course  which  nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  depths  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  inquiry. 
They  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  soon 
•fter  they  settled  in  their  new  conquests.  But  they 
did  not  leceive  it  pure.     The  presumption  of  mer 
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had  added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrines  o! 
Christianity  the  theories  of  a  vain  philosophy,  that 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries  and  to  decide 
questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  are  unable  to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These 
over-curious  speculations  were  incorporated  with 
the  system  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  essential  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then,  as 
curiosity  prompted  men  to  inquire  and  to  reason, 
these  were  the  subjects  which  first  presented  them- 
selves and  engaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic 
theology,  with  its  infinite  train  of  bold  disquisitions 
and  subtle  distinctions  concerning  points  which  are 
not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  produc 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  after  it  began  to  resume 
some  degree  of  activity  and  vigour  in  Europe. 

But  fruitless  and  ill-directed  as  these  speculations 
were,  their  novelty  roused  and  their  boldness  inte- 
rested the  human  mind.  The  ardour  with  which 
men  pursued  those  uninviting  studies  was  astonish- 
ing. Genuine  philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in 
any  enlightened  age,  with  more  zeal.  Schools  upon 
the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne  were 
opened  in  every  cathedjal,  amd  almost  in  every 
monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and  universities  were 
3rected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporations, 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invested  with 
separate  and  extensive  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
members.  A  regular  course  of  studies  was  planned. 
Privileges  of  great  value  were  conferred  on  masters 
and  scholars.  Academical  titles  and  honours  of 
various  kinds  were  invented  as  a  recompence  for 
both.  Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an  incredible 
number  of  students  resorted  to  those  new  seats  of 
learning,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into  that  new 
)iath  which  was  opened  to  fame  and  distinction. 

But  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts 
may  appear,  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
prevented  the  effects  of  them  from  being  as  extensive 
u  they   naturally   ought   to  hav<*   been.     All   the 
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languages  in  Europe,  during  the  period  under 
review,  were  barbarous.  They  were  destitute  of 
elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No 
attempt  had  been  hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to 
polish  them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  consecrated  by 
the  church  to  religion.  Custom,  with  authority 
scarcely  less  sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature. 
All  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  were  taught  in  Latin.  All  books 
with  respect  to  them  were  written  in  that  language. 
It  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  any 
important  subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
language.  This  confined  science  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  The  learned  alone  were  admitted 
into  the  temple  of  knowledge ;  the  gate  was  shut 
against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain 
involved  in  their  former  darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  though  science  was  thus  prevented,  during 
several  ages,  from  diffusing  itself  through  society, 
and  its  influence  was  much  circumscribed ;  the  pro- 
gress which  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless, 
among  the  great  causes  which  contributed  to  intro- 
duce a  change  of  manners  into  Europe.  The  ardent 
though  ill-judged  spirit  of  inquiry  which  I  have 
described,  occasioned  a  fermentation  of  mind  that 
put  ingenuity  and  invention  in  motion,  and  gave  them 
vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment  of  their 
faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as 
interesting.  It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and 
occupations  which  tended  to  soften  their  manners, 
and  to  give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues 
peculiar  to  people  among  whom  science  has  been 
cultivated  with  success. 

X.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable 
influence  in  polishing  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations,  and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  equal 
laws,  and  humanity.  We  find,  that  the  first  effect  of 
the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  in  the  empire  was  to 
divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  had 
united.     Europe   was  broken  into  many  separate 
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communities.  The  intercourse  between  these  divide<l 
states  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several  centu 
ries.  Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  bj 
pirates;  nor  could  strangers  trust  to  a  friendly 
reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations.  Even 
between  distant  parts  of  the  same  idngdom,  the 
communication  was  rare  and  difficult.  The  lawless 
rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed  exac 
tions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  and 
oppressive,  rendered  a  journey  of  any  length  a 
perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which  they 
resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
Europe  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  knowledge  of 
remote  regions,  and  were  unacquainted  with  their 
names,  their  situations,  their  climates,  and  their 
commodities. 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  commerce,  and  to  renew,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  intercourse  between  different  nations.  The 
Italians,  by  their  connexion  with  Constantinople  and 
other  cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in 
their  own  country  considerable  relish  for  the  pre- 
cious commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the 
east.  They  communicated  some  knowledge  of  these 
to  the  countries  contiguous  to  Italy.  But  this  com- 
merce being  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  which 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  con- 
siderable. The  Crusades,  by  leading  multitudes 
from  every  comer  of  Europe  into  Asia,  opened  a 
more  extensive  communication  between  the  east  and 
west,  which  subsisted  for  two  centuries ;  and  though 
the  object  of  these  expeditions  was  conquest  and  not 
commerce ;  though  the  issue  of  them  proved  as  un- 
fortunate as  the  motives  for  undertaking  them  were 
wild  and  enthusiastic;  their  commerciw  effects,  a» 
hath  been  shewn,  were  both  beneficial  and  perma- 
nent. Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Holy  War,  the 
mariner's  compass  was  mvented,  which,  by  rendering 
aavigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become 
more  adventurous,  facilitated  the  communicatiop  be- 
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twcen  remote  nations,  and  brought  them  nearer  to 
each  other. 

The  Italian  states,  during  the  same  period,  esta- 
blished a  regular  commerce  with  the  east  in  the  port! 
of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  products 
of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into  their  own  ter- 
ritories manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  carried 
them  on  with  great  ingenuity  and  vigour.  During 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  commerce 
of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  those  ages  by  the 
name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of 
Lombard  merchants  settled  in  every  different  king- 
dom. They  were  taken  under  the  immediate  pro 
tection  of  the  several  governments :  they  enjoyed 
extensive  privileges  and  immunities.  The  operation 
of  the  ancient  barbarous  laws  concerning  strangers 
was  suspended  with  respect  to  them.  They  became 
the  carriers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  bankers,  of 
all  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  were 
cultivating  trade  with  such  industry  and  success,  the 
commercial  spirit  awakened  in  the  north  towards  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  nation* 
around  the  Baltic  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  bar- 
barous, and  infested  that  sea  with  their  piracies,  the 
cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg,  soon  after  they  began 
to  open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence 
They  derived  such  advantages  from  this  union,  that 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  eighty  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
scattered  through  those  extensive  countries  which 
itretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on 
the  Rhine,  joined  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league, 
which  became  so  formidable,  that  its  alliance  was 
courted  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest 
monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  associa- 
tion  formed  the  first  systematic  plan  of  commerce 
known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  com 
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mon  laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  Thej 
supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  naval  stores,  and 
pitched  on  different  towns,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established 
staples  in  which  their  commerce  was  regularly  car- 
ried on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought  the  pro- 
ductions of  India,  together  with  the  manufacturea 
of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky 
but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the  north.  The 
Hanseatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  cargoes  which 
they  received  from  the  Lombards,  in  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great  rivers  into  the 
interior  parts  of  Germany, 

This  regular  intercourse  opened  between  the.  na- 
tions in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  made  them 
sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created  such 
new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of 
evenr  kind,  that  it  excited  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  a  more  vigorous  spirit  in  carrying 
on  the  two  great  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax, 
which  seem  to  have  been  considerable  in  that  coun- 
try as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  As  Bruges 
became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the 
Lombard  and  Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings 
traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such  extent  as  well 
as  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  habit 
of  industry,  which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  the  most  opulent,  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  pro- 
vinces, of  which  he  discerned  the  true  cause,  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirj-t 
of  industry  among  his  own  subjects,  who,  blinded  to 
the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  ignorant  of  the 
source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to  flow 
into  their  country,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their 
commercial  interests,  as  hardly  to  attempt  those 
manufactures  the  materials  of  which  they  furnished 
to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle 
in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wise  laws  for 
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the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  Edward 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  first  turned  the  active  and  enterprising 
genius  of  his  people  towards  those  arts  which  have 
raised  the  English  to  the  highest  rank  among  com- 
mercial nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce  and  of  intercourse  be- 
tween nations,  how  inconsiderable  soever  it  may  ap- 
pear in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive  progress 
during  the  last  and  present  age,  seems  wonderfully 
great  when  we  compare  it  with  the  state  of  both  in 
Europe  previous  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  did  not 
fail  of  producing  great  effects.  Commerce  tends  to 
wear  off  those  prejudices  which  maintain  distinction 
and  animosity  between  nations.  It  softens  and 
polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by 
one  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  sup 
plying  their  mutual  wants.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  tney  successively  turned  their  attention  to 
those  objects  and  adopted  those  manners  which  oc- 
cupy and  distinguish  polished  nations. 
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view  of  the  Prog^reu  of  Society  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  the  com 
mand  of  the  national  force  requiiite  in  foreig^n  operations. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their 
powerful  jperation,  contributed  gradually  to  intro- 
duce regular  government  and  polished  manners  into 
the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey 
the  state  of  society  or  the  character  of  individuals  at 
the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then  turn 
back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  the  time  when 
the  barbarous  tribes  which  overturned  the  Roman 
power  completed  their  settlement  in  their  new  con- 
quests, the  progress  which  mankind  had  made  to- 
wards order  and  refinement  will  appear  immense. 
Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  having 
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attained  that  state  in  which  extensive  monarchies 
act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  community, 
or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance 
and  success.  Small  tribes  or  communities,  even  in 
their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in  concert,  and  exert 
their  utmost  force.  The  insults  of  an  enemy  kindle 
resentment;  the  success  of  a  rival  tribe  awakens 
emulation :  these  passions  communicate  from  breast 
to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the  community 
with  united  ardour  rush  into  the  field,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But 
m  widely-extended  states,  such  as  the  great  king- 
doms of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  where  there  is  little  intercourse  between  the 
distant  members  of  the  community,  and  where  every 
great  enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and  long 
preparation,  nothing  can  rouse  and  call  forth  their 
united  strength  but  the  absolute  command  of  a  des- 
pot, or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular  policy. 

But  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
political  constitution  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
was  very  different  from  either  of  these  states  of  go- 
vernment. The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had 
somewhat  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  prerogative  by 
successful  encroachments  on  the  immunities  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  au- 
thority extremely  limited.  The  laws  and  interior 
police  of  kingdoms,  though  much  improved  by  the 
various  events  and  regulations  which  I  have  enume- 
rated, were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  The  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extremely 
small  as  to  be  inadequate  to  any  great  undertaking. 
He  depended  for  extraordinary  supplies  on  the  good- 
will of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a 
reluctant,  and  always  with  a  sparing,  hand.  As  the 
revenues  of  princes  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies 
which  they  coild  bring  into  the  field  were  unfit  for 
long  and  effectual  service.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arms  and  to  military 
subordination  by  regular  discipline,  monarchs  were 
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obliged  to  depend  on  such  forces  as  their  vfissals  con- 
ducted to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their 
military  tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to 
remain  under  arms  only  for  a  short  time,  could  not 
march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  and 
being  more  attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  held, 
than  to  the  sovereign  whom  they  served,  were  often 
as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to  forward  his 
schemes.  Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been 
more  subject  to  the  command  of  the  monarch,  proper 
instruments  to  carry  into  execution  any  great  and 
arduous  enterprise.  The  strength  of  an  army  formed 
either  for  conquest  or  defence  lies  in  infantry.  To 
the  stability  and  discipline  of  their  legions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  infantry,  the  Romans,  during  the  times  of 
the  republic,  were  indebted  for  their  victories ;  and 
when  their  descendants,  forgetting  the  institutions 
which  had  led  them  to  xmiversal  dominion,  so  far  al- 
tered their  military  system  as  to  place  their  principal 
confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined 
impetuosity  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  lought 
mostly  on  foot,  was  sufficient,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soon 
after  they  settled  in  their  new  conquests,  uninstructed 
by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans,  relinquished  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief 
force  of  their  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans this  change  was  occasioned  by  the  effeminacy 
of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fatigues 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  an- 
cestors had  sustained  with  ease.  Among  the  people 
who  established  the  new  monarchies  into  which  Eu- 
rope was  divided,  this  innovation  in  military  disci- 
pline seems  to  have  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the 
nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank,  aimed  at  being  distinguished  from  them 
in  the  field  as  well  as  during  peace.  No  gentleman 
would  appear  in  the  field  but  on  horseback.  To  serve 
*m  any  other  manner  he  would  have  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  his  rank.     The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction. 
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was  called  The  Battle,  and  on  it  alone  depended  the 
fate  of  every  action.  The  infantry,  collected  from 
the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed  and 
worse  disciplined,  was  almost  of  no  account. 

As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations 
of  particular  kingdoms  less  considerable  and  less  vi- 
gorous, so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe 
from  giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  trans- 
actions of  their  neighbours  as  might  lead  them  to 
f^rm  any  regular  system  of  public  security.  They 
uere,  of  consequence,  prevented  from  uniting  in  con- 
federacy or  from  acting  with  concert,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish such  a  distribution  and  balance  of  power,  as 
should  hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superiority 
which  might  endanger  the  general  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. During  several  centuries  the  nations  of 
Europe  appear  to  have  considered  themselves  as  se- 
parate societies,  scarcely  connected  together  by  any 
common  interest,  and  little  concerned  in  each  other's 
affairs  or  operations. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the 
more  considerable  European  states  during  the  two 
last  centuries,  must  write  the  history  of  Europe. 
Its  various  kingdoms,  throughout  that  period,  have 
been  formed  into  one  great  system,  so  closely  united, 
that  each  holding  a  determinate  station,  the  opera- 
tions of  one  are  so  felt  by  all  as  to  influence  their 
counsels  and  regulate  their  measures.  But  previous 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  unless  when  vicinity  of  ter- 
ritory rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent 
and  unavoidable,  or  when  national  emulation  fo- 
mented or  imbittered  the  spirit  of  hostility,  the 
affairs  of  different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven 
with  each  other.  In  each  kingdom  of  Europe  great 
events  and  revolutions  happened,  which  the  dther 
powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference  as 
if  they  had  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whorr 
the  effect  of  these  transactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  Prance  and 
England,  and  notwithstanding  the  alarming  progress 
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which  was  made  towards  rendering  one  prince  the  mas- 
ter of  both  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure  which 
can  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and 
prudent  policy  was  formed  in  order  to  guard  against 
an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Bretagne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit 
to  remain  neutral,  engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  contest ; 
but  in  taking  their  part  they  seem  rather  to  have 
followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions  than  to  have 
been  guided  by  any  just  discernment  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  themselves  and  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly  unaffected 
by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contending  parties, 
left  them  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or 
interposed  only  by  feeble  and  ineffectual  nego- 
tiations. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which 
the  various  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  engaged  during 
several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occurrences 
which  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent into  one  great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe 
hardly  took  any  step  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  that  important 
event.  They  permitted  a  power  to  arise  imper- 
ceptibly and  to  acquire  strength  there,  which  soon 
became  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the 
spirit  of  domination  in  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  tur- 
bulent ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  agitated  the 
empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded 
by  all  their  artifices  and  intrigues,  nor  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  emperors,  could  induce  any  of  the  power- 
ful monarchs  in  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quarrel, 
or  to  avail  themselves  of  many  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  interposing  with  effect  and  advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity  during  transactions  so  in- 
teresting, is  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  incapacity  of 
discerning  their  political  consequences.  The  power 
of  judging  with  sagacity,  and  of  acting  with  vigour, 
is  the  portion  of  men  of  every  age.     The  monarckt 
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who  reigned  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe 
during  several  centuries  were  not  blind  to  their  par- 
ticular interest,  negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or 
strangers  to  the  method  of  securing  both.  If  they 
did  not  adopt  that  salutary  system  which  teaches 
modern  politicians  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  prospect 
of  distant  dangers,  which  prompts  them  to  check  the 
first  encroachments  of  any  formidable  power,  and 
which  renders  each  state  the  guardian,  in  some  de- 
ffree,  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  all  its  neigh- 
oours,  this  was  owing  entirely  to  such  imperfection* 
and  disorders  in  the  civil  government  of  each  coun- 
try, as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to  act  suitably 
to  those  ideas  which  the  posture  of  affairs  and  their 
own  obseiTation  must  have  suggested. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
various  events  happened  which,  by  giving  princes 
more  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respective 
dominions,  rendered  their  operations  more  vigorous 
and  extensive.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  afrairs  of 
different  kingdoms  becoming  more  frequently  as  well 
as  more  intimately  connected,  they  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  act  in  concert  and  confederacy,  and 
were  insensibly  prepared  for  forming  a  system  of 
policy,  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve  such  a 
balance  of  power  as  was  most  consistent  with  the 
general  security.  It  was  during  tne  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  that  the  ideas  on  which  this  system  is 
founded  first  came  to  be  fully  understood.  It  was 
then  the  maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniformly 
maintained  since  that  era  were  universally  adopted. 
On  this  account  a  view  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy  more 
salutary  and  extensive  than  any  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  is  not  only  a  neces- 
sary introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a 
capital  object  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  territories  which 
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England  possessed  on  the  continent  to  the  crown  of 
France.  While  the  English  were  masters  of  several 
of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent  provinces  in  France, 
and  a  great  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was 
bound  to  follow  their  standard,  an  English  monarch 
considered  himself  rather  as  the  rival  than  as  the 
vassal  of  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held.  The  kings 
of  France,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  in  their 
schemes  and  operations  by  an  adversary  no  less 
jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter  upon  any 
enterprise  of  importance  or  of  difficulty.  The  Eng- 
lish were  always  at  hand  ready  to  oppose  them. 
France,  dismembered  and  overawed,  could  not  attain 
its  proper  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  But  the 
death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  happily  for  France, 
and  not  unfortunately  for  his  own  country,  delivered 
the  French  from  the  calamity  of  having  a  foreign 
master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness  of  a 
long  minority,  the  dissensions  in  the  English  court, 
together  with  the  unsteady  and  languid  conduct 
which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  the  territories 
which  they  had  lost.  They  not  only  wrested  from 
the  English  their  new  conquests,  but  stripped  them 
of  their  ancient  possessions  in  France,  and  reduced 
them  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  Calais  and  its 
petty  territory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  considerable  provinces  were 
reunited  to  their  dominions,  the  kings  of  France, 
conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength,  began  to 
form  bolder  schemes  of  interior  policy,  as  well  as  of 
foreign  operations.  They  immediately  became  for- 
midable to  their  neighbours,  who  began  to  fix  their 
attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  the  im- 
portance of  which  they  fully  perceived.  From  hia 
era  France,  possessed  of  the  advantages  which  it 
derives  from  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  ter- 
ritories, as  well  as  from  the  number  and  valour  of  itg 
people,  rose  to  new  influence  in  Europe,  and  was  the 
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first  power  in  a  condition  to   give  alarm  to  the 
jealousy  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  im. 
portance  merely  to  the  reunion  of  the  provinces 
which  had  been  torn  from  it.  A  circumstance  at- 
tended the  recovery  of  these,  which,  though  less  con- 
siderable and  less  observed,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  give  additional  vigour  and  decision  to  all  the 
efforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate 
struggles  between  France  and  England,  all  the  de- 
fects of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal  go- 
vernment were  sensibly  felt.  A  body  of  troops 
kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  trained  to 
military  subordination,  would  have  supplied  what 
was  wanting  in  the  feudal  constitution,  and  have 
furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  en- 
terprises to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such 
an  establishment,  however,  was  so  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible 
with  the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobili- 
ty, that  during  several  centuries  no  monarch  was 
either  so  bold  or  so  powerful  as  to  venture  on  any 
step  towards  introducing  it.  At  last  Charles  VII., 
availing  himself  of  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  success  against  the  English,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which 
such  a  formidable  enemy  had  left  upon  the  minds  of 
his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his  predecessors 
durst  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always 
ready  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  kingdom  against 
any  sudden  invasion  of  the  English,  he,  at  that  time 
when  he  disbanded  his  other  troops,  retained  under 
arms  a  body  of  9000  cavalry  and  of  16,000  infantry. 
He  appropriated  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of 
these ;  he  stationed  them  in  different  places  of  the 
kingdom  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  appointed 
the  officers  who  commanded  and  disciplined  them. 
The  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which 
they  were  taught  to  depend  on  their  sovereign,  to 
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execute  his  orders,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as  the 
judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal 
militia,  composed  of  the  vassals  whom  the  nobles 
could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,  as  it  was  in 
no  degree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly 
trained  to  war,  sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The 
nobles  and  their  military  tenants,  though  sometime* 
summoned  to  the  field  according  to  ancient  form, 
were  considered  as  an  encumbrance  upon  the  troops 
with  which  they  acted,  and  were  viewed  with  con- 
tempt by  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  vigorous  and 
steady  operations  of  regular  service. 

Thus  the  regulations  of  Charles  VII.  by  establish- 
ing the  first  standing  army  known  in  Europe,  occa- 
sioned an  important  revolution  in  its  affairs  and  policy. 
By  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the 
national  military  force,  which  had  raised  them  to 
such  high  authority  and  importance,  a  deep  wound 
was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  that  part  where 
its  power  seemed  to  be  most  complete. 

France,  by  forming  this  body  of  regular  troops  at 
a  time  when  there  was  hardly  a  squadron  or  com- 
pany kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, acquired  such  advantages  over  its  neighbours, 
either  in  attack  or  defence,  that  self-preservation 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  imitate  its  example. 
Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  con- 
siderable kingdoms  on  the  continent.  They  gradu- 
ally became  the  only  military  force  that  was  employed 
or  trusted.  It  has  long  been  the  chief  object  of 
policy  to  increase  and  to  support  them.  It  has  long 
been  the  great  aim  of  princes  and  ministers  to  dis- 
credit and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of  national 
activity  or  defence. 

As  the  kings  of  France  got  the  start  of  other 
powers  in  establishing  a  military  force  in  their  do- 
minions, which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  foreign 
operations  with  more  vigour  and  to  greater  extent, 
so  they  were  the  first  who  effectually  broke  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  and  humbled  the   great  vassals  of  the 

2&— 5 
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crown,  who  by  their  exorbitant  power  had  long  cir 
cumscribed  the  royal  prerogative  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  had  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  con- 
curred to  undermine  gradually  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  in  France.  The  wealth  and  pro- 
perty of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during 
the  long  wars  which  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to 
maintain  with  the  English.  Many  families  of  note 
became  extinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the 
crown.  Other  fiefs  in  a  long  course  of  years  fell 
to  female  heirs,  were  divided  among  them,  were 
diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  church,  or 
were  broken  and  split  by  the  succession  of  remote 
collateral  heirs. 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  S)rmptoms  of  decline 
in  that  body  which  he  wished  to  depress,  Charles 
VIL,  during  the  first  interval  of  peace  with  England, 
made  several  efforts  towards  establishing  the  regal 
prerogative  on  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy.  But  his 
obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so  many  as  well  as 
recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom 
so  splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  moderation  and  caution.  Such,  however, 
was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired  by 
the  progress  of  its  arms  against  the  English,  and  so 
much  was  the  power  of  the  nobility  diminished,  that, 
without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made  innovations  of 
great  consequence  in  the  constitution.  He  not  only 
established  that  formidable  body  of  regular  troops 
which  has  been  mentioned,  but  he  was  the  first  mo- 
narch of  France  who,  by  his  royal  edict,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom, 
levied  an  extraordinary  subsidy  on  his  people.  He 
prevailed  likewise  with  his  subjects  to  render  several 
taxes  perpetual  which  had  formerly  been  imposed 
occasionally,  and  exacted  during  a  short  time.  By 
means  of  all  these  innovations  he  acquired  such  an 
increase  of  power,  and  extended  his  prerogative  so 
far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that  from  being  the  most 
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dependent  prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Prance,  he  came  to  possess,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign,  a  degree  of  authority  which  none  of 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages. 

That  plan  of  humbling  the  nobility  which  Charles 
began  to  execute,  his  son  Louis  XL  carried  on  with 
a  bolder  spirit  and  with  greater  success.  Louis  was 
formed  by  nature  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  at  whatever 
period  he  had  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne,  his 
reign  must  have  abounded  with  schemes  to  oppress 
his  people,  and  to  render  his  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel ;  a  stranger  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  integrity,  and  regardless  of  decency,  he 
scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  honour  or 
the  desire  of  fame  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men. 
Sagacious,  at  the  same  time,  to  discern  what  he 
deemed  his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by  that  alone, 
he  was  capable  of  pursuing  it  with  a  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  of  adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  spirit, 
from  which  no  object  could  divert  and  no  danger 
could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  pro- 
found as  they  were  fatal  to  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. Persons  of  the  highest  rank  among  them,  if 
80  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate 
as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper, 
were  persecuted  with  rigour,  from  which  all  who 
belonged  to  the  order  of  nobility  had  hitherto  been 
exempt ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  right 
to  take  cognizance  of  their  actions,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  ignominious 
death,  without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition. 

At  the  same  time  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppres* 
sion  might  rouse  the  nobles,  whom  the  rigour  of  his 
government  had  intimidated,  or  that  self-preservation 
might  at  last  teach  them  to  unite,  dexterously  scat- 
tered among  them  the  seeds  of  discord,  and  indus- 
triously fomented  those  ancient  animosities  between 
the  ffreat  families,  which  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
emulation,  natural  to  ^he  feudal  government,  had 
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originally  kindled  and  still  kept  alive.  To  accom- 
plish this,  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  all  the  mysteries 
and  refinements  of  his  fraudulent  policy,  were  em- 
ployed, and  with  such  success,  that  at  a  juncture 
which  required  the  most  strenuous  eflforts  as  well  as 
the  most  perfect  union,  the  nobles  never  acted,  ex- 
cept during  one  short  sally  of  resentment  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  either  with  vigour  or  in  concert. 

As  he  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  privileges,  he 
added  to  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
In  order  to  have  at  command  such  a  body  of  soldiers 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  force  that  his  dis- 
affected subjects  could  draw  together,  he  not  only 
kept  on  foot  the  regular  troops  which  his  father  had 
raised,  but,  besides  augmenting  their  number  consi- 
derably, he  took  into  his  pay  6,000  Swiss,  at  that  time 
the  best  disciplined  and  most  formidable  infantry  in 
Europe.  From  the  jealousy  natural  to  tyrants,  he 
confided  in  these  foreign  mercenaries,  as  the  most 
devoted  instruments  of  oppression,  and  the  most 
faithful  guardians  of  the  power  which  he  had  usurped. 
That  they  might  be  ready  to  act  on  the  shortest 
warning,  he,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  kept 
a  considerable  body  of  them  encamped  in  one  place. 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the 
expense  of  this  additional  establishment,  but  to  sup- 
ply the  sums  employed  in  the  various  enterprises 
which  the  restless  activity  of  his  genius  prompted 
him  to  undertake.  But  the  prerogative  that  his 
father  had  assumed,  of  levying  taxes  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  states-general,  which  he  was 
careful  not  only  to  retain  but  to  extend,  enabled  him 
Id  provide  in  some  measure  for  the  increasing  charges 
of  government. 

What  his  prerogative,  enlarged  as  it  was,  could 
not  furnish,  his  address  procured.  He  was  the  first 
monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method  of 
managing  those  great  assemblies  in  which  the  feudal 
policy  had  vested  the  power  of  granting  subsidies 
and  of  imposing  taxes.   He  first  taught  other  princei 
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the  fatal  art  of  beginning  their  attack  on  public 
liberty,  by  corrupting  the  source  from  which  it  should 
flow.  By  exerting  all  his  power  and  address  in  in- 
fluencing the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribing 
or  overawing  the  members,  and  by  various  changes 
which  he  artfully  made  in  the  form  of  their  delibera- 
tions, Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of  these 
assemblies,  that  from  being  the  vigilant  guardians  of 
the  privileges  and  property  of  the  people,  he  rendered 
them  tamely  subservient  towards  promoting  the  most 
odious  measures  of  his  reign.  As  no  power  remained 
to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions,  he  not  only  continued 
all  the  taxes  imposed  by  his  father,  but  he  made 
great  additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
that  appeared  astonishing  to  his  contemporaries.  * 

Nor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown 
that  Louis  increased ;  he  extended  its  territories  by 
acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  possession  of 
Rousillon  by  purchase ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  will  of  Charles  de  Anjou ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he  seized,  with  a  strong 
hand.  Burgundy  and  Artois,  which  had  belonged  to 
that  prince.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  a  single 
reign,  France  was  formed  into  one  compact  king- 
dom, and  the  steady  unrelenting  policy  of  Louis  XL 
not  only  subdued  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal 
nobles,  but  established  a  species  of  government 
scarcely  less  absolute  or  less  terrible  than  eastern 
despotism. 

But  fatal  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects,  the  authority  which  he  acquired,  the 
resources  of  which  he  became  master,  and  his  free- 
dom from  restraint  in  concerting  his  plans,  as  well  as 
in  executing  them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  en- 
terprising. 

The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  not 
to  be  imitated  by  other  princes.     Henry  VIL,  as 

•  Charles  VIT.  levied  taxes  to  the  amount  cf  1,600,000  francs;  Louit 
XT.  raised  4,700,000.  The  former  had  in  pay  9000  cavalry  and  16,0OC 
infantry:  the  latter  augmented  the  cavalry  .v  15,000  and  the  i«»fantr) 
to  25,000, 
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soon-  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  England, 
formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  his  own  prerogative  by 
breaking  the  power  of  the  nobility.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  undertook  to  execute  it  were 
less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles 
VII.  to  make  the  same  attempt;  and  the  spirit  with 
which  he  conducted  it  was  very  different  from  that 
of  Louis  XI.  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his  arms 
against  the  English,  by  the  merit  of  having  expelled 
them  out  of  so  many  provinces,  had  established  him- 
self so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his  people,  as  en- 
couraged him  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the 
ancient  constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis 
broke  through  every  barrier,  and  endeavoured  to 
surmount  or  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  stood  in 
his  way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed 
title ;  a  popular  faction  was  ready  every  moment  to 
take  arms  against  him;  and  after  long  civil  wars, 
during  which  the  nobility  had  often  displayed  their 
power  in  creating  and  deposing  kings,  he  felt  that 
the  regal  authority  had  been  so  much  relaxed,  and 
that  he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative  so 
much  abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on 
his  measures  deliberately  and  without  any  violent 
exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that  for- 
midable structure  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open 
force.  His  schemes,  though  cautious  and  slow  in 
their  operation,  were  well  concerted,  and  productive 
in  the  end  of  great  eflfects.  By  his  laws  permitting 
the  barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  estates  an? 
expose  them  to  sale ;  by  his  regulations  to  prevent 
the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those  nu- 
merous bands  of  retainers  which  rendered  them  for- 
midable and  turbulent ;  by  favouring  the  rising  power 
of  the  commons;  by  encouraging  population,  agri- 
calture,  and  commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  subjects, 
during  a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
which  flow  from  the  arts  of  peace ;  by  accustoming 
them  to  an  administration  of  government  under  which 
the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigour* 
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he  made  imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  iu 
the  English  constitution,  and  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessor authority  so  extensive,  as  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe,  and  capa- 
ble of  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous  efforts. 

In  Spain  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  the  glory  that  they 
acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  which  brought 
the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period ;  the 
command  of  the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  keep  long  on  foot  in  order  to  accomplish 
this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  address  with  which  they  availed  them- 
selves of  every  incident  that  occurred  to  humble  the 
nobility  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  con- 
spired in  raising  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence 
and  authority  as  none  of  their  predecessors  had  ever 
enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which  shall  be 
explained  in  another  place,  prevented  their  attain- 
ing the  same  powers  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion longer  entire  in  Spain,  their  great  abilities 
supplied  the  defects  of  their  prerogative,  and  im- 
proved, with  such  dexterity,  all  the  advantages  which 
they  possessed,  that  Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign 
operations,  which  were  very  extensive,  with  extraor- 
dinary vigour  and  effect. 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  prerogative,  and  taking  such  steps  to- 
wards rendering  their  kingdom  capable  of  acting 
with  union  and  force,  events  occurred  which  called 
them  forth  to  exert  the  new  powers  which  they  had 
acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such  a  series  of 
enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  affairs  of  all 
the  considerable  nations  in  Europe  came  to  be  in- 
sensibly interwoven  with  each  other;  and  a  great 
political  system  was  gradually  formed,  which  grew 
to  be  an  object  of  universal  attention. 

The  first  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of 
its  influence  in  producing  this  change  in  the  state  of 
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Europe,  was  thw  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy. 
For  some  years  before  her  father's  death  she  had 
been  considered  as  the  apparent  successor  to  his  ter- 
ritories, and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of  marrying 
her  to  several  different  princes,  with  a  view  of  allur- 
ing them  by  that  offer  to  favour  the  schemes  which 
his  restless  ambition  was  continually  forming. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of 
general  attention ;  and  all  the  advantages  of  acquir- 
ing possession  of  her  territories,  the  most  opulent  at 
that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  were  perfectly  understood.  As  soon, 
then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charles  opened  the 
succession,  the  eyes  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe 
were  turned  towards  Mary,  and  they  felt  themselves 
deeply  interested  in  the  choice  which  she  was  about 
to  maJ^e  of  the  person  on  whom  she  would  bestow 
that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XL  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  the 
provinces  which  she  possessed  had  been  dismember- 
ed, and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the  fron- 
tier of  her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court 
her  alliance.  He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  ex- 
pect the  favourable  reception  of  any  reasonable 
proposition  he  should  make  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  a  princess  who  was  the  vassal  of  his 
crown,  and  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of 
Prance.  There  were  only  two  propositions,  how- 
ever, which  he  could  make  with  propriety.  The 
one  was  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  the  other  that 
of  the  count  Angouleme,  a  pnnce  of  the  blood 
with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy.  By  the  former  he 
would  have  annexed  all  her  territories  to  his  crown, 
and  have  rendered  France  at  once  the  most  respect- 
able monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disparity 
of  age  between  the  two  parties,  Mary  being  twenty, 
and  the  dauphin  only  eight  years  old;  the  avowed 
resolution  of  the  Flemings,  not  to  choose  a  mastei 
possessed  of  such  power  as  might  enable  hira  to  forw 
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schemes  dangerous  to  their  liberties ;  together  with 
their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and  oppressive 
govemment  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
executing  this  plan  which  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
surmounting.  By  the  latter,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Mary 
naving  discovered  some  inclination  to  a  match  with 
the  count  of  Angouleme,  Louis  would  have  pre- 
vented the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy 
from  being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return 
for  such  a  splendid  establishment  for  the  count  of 
Angouleme,  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would  have 
extorted  from  him,  concessions  highly  beneficial  tG 
the  crown  of  France.  But  Louis  had  been  accus- 
tomed so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a  crooked  and 
insidious  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  obvious  and  simple;  he  neglected  the 
course  which  a  prince  less  able  and  artful  would 
have  taken,  and  followed  one  more  suited  to  his  own 
genius. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  arms, 
master  of  those  provinces  which  Mary  held  of  the 
orown  of  France,  and  even  to  push  his  conquests 
into  her  other  territories,  while  he  amused  her  with 
insisting  continually  on  the  impracticable  match 
with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecuting  this  plan  he  dis- 
played wonderful  talents  and  industry,  and  exhi- 
bited such  scenes  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cruelty, 
as  are  amazing  even  in  the  history  of  Louis  XI. 

While  by  this  conduct,  imworthy  of  a  great  mo- 
narch, he  supposed  he  was  securing  the  possession 
of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme, 
the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
of  marriage  between  their  sovereign  and  his  son, 
Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria.  The  illustrious 
birth  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  dignity  of 
which  he  had  the  prospect,  rendered  the  alliance 
honourable  for  Mary,  while,  from  the  distance  of 
his  hereditary  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  his 
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revenues,  his  power  was  so  inconsiderable  as  did 
not  excite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper  and  the 
excess  of  his  refinements,  put  the  house  of  Austria  in 
possession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By  this  acqui- 
•ition,  the  foundation  of  the  future  grandeur  of 
Charles  V.  was  laid ;  and  he  became  master  of  those 
territories  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  most 
formidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  too,  the  same  monarch  who  first  united  the 
interior  force  of  France,  and  established  it  on  such 
a  footing  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  contributed,  far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
raise  up  a  rival  power,  which,  during  two  centuries, 
has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed  the  arms,  and 
checked  the  progress,  of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into 
Italy.  This  occasioned  revolutions  no  less  memo- 
rable ;  produced  alterations,  both  in  the  military  and 
political  system,  which  were  more  immediately  per- 
ceived ;  roused  the  states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts ; 
and  blended  their  affairs  and  interests  more  closely 
together.  The  mild  administration  of  Charles,  a 
weak  but  generous  prince,  seems  to  have  revived  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  French  nation,  which  the 
rigid  despotism  of  Louis  XL  his  father,  had  de- 
pressed and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for 
military  service,  natural  to  the  French  nobility,  re- 
turned, and  their  young  monarch  was  impatient  to 
distinguish  his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise. 
While  he  was  uncertain  towards  what  quarter  he 
should  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitations  and  intrigues 
of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account 
of  his  crimes  than  eminent  for  his  abilities,  deter- 
mined his  choice.  Ludovico  Sforza  having  formed 
the  design  of  deposing  his  nephew  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  of  placing  himself  on  the  ducal  throne, 
was  so  much  airsdd  of  a  combination  of  the  Italian 
powers  to  oppose  this  measure,  and  to  support  the 
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injured  prince,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  con- 
nected by  blood  or  alliance,  that  he  saw  the  neces- 
glty  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  Th<e 
king  of  PVance  was  the  person  to  whom  he  applied ; 
and  without  disclosing  his  own  intentions,  he  la- 
boured to  prevail  with  him  to  march  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  seize  the 
crown  of  Naples,  to  which  Charles  had  pretensions 
as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right  to  that 
kingdom,  claimed  by  the  Anjevin  family,  had  been 
conveyed  to  Louis  XL  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count 
of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  that  sagacious  mo- 
narch, though  he  took  immediate  possession  of  those 
territories  of  which  Charles  was  really  master, 
totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a  kingdom 
over  which  another  prince  reigned  in  tranquillity; 
and  uniformly  declined  involving  himself  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Italian  politics.  His  son,  more  ad- 
venturous or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  eagerly 
in  this  enterprise ;  and  contemning  all  the  remon- 
strances of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  power  which  Charles  possessed  was  so  great, 
that  he  reckoned  himself  equal  to  this  arduous  under- 
taking. His  father  had  transmitted  to  him  such  an 
ample  prerogative  as  gave  him  the  entire  command 
of  his  kingdom.  He  himself  had  added  considerably 
to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  by  his  prudent  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  which  rendered 
him  master  of  that  province,  the  last  of  the  great 
fiefs  that  remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  He 
soon  assembled  forces  which  he  thought  sufficient; 
and  so  impatient  was  he  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a 
conqueror,  that  sacrificing  what  was  real  for  what 
was  chimerical,  he  restored  Rousillon  to  Ferdinand, 
and  gave  up  part  of  his  father's  acquisitions  in  Artoii 
to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  princes 
not  to  molest  France  while  he  was  carrying  on  hi? 
operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  ot 
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Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  those  which  we 
shall  behpld  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  the 
army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  en- 
terprise did  not  exceed  20,000  men.  The  trail,  of 
artillery,  however,  the  ammunition  and  warlike  stores 
of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  consider- 
able, as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense 
apparatus  of  modern  war. 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with 
nothing  able  to  resist  them.  The  Italian  powers 
had  remained,  during  a  long  period,  undisturbed  by 
the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  and  their  bands 
of  effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  military  force 
that  remained  in  the  country,  being  fit  only  for  the 
parade  of  service,  were  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real 
war,  and  shrunk  at  its  approach.  The  impetuosity 
of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresistible. 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  Rome,  opened  their  gates  as  the 
French  anny  advanced.  The  prospect  of  this 
dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with 
such  panic  terror,  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe 
historians)  of  the  fright.  Another  abdicated  his 
throne  from  the  same  pusilkmimous  spirit.  A  third 
fled  out  of  his  dominions  as  soon  as  the  enemy  ap- 
peared on  the  Neapolitan  frontiers.  Charles,  after 
marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps,  with 
as  much  rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  opposition,  as 
if  he  had  been  on  a  progress  through  his  own  do- 
minions, took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Naples,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to  every  power 
in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition  that 
must  be  considered  as  the  first  great  exertion  of  those 
new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe  had  ac- 
quired, and  now  began  to  exercise.  The  Italians, 
unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  the  enemy,  who 
broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him  to  hold  on  his 
course  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no 
single  power  which  they  could  rouse  to  action  was 
an  equal  match  for  a  monarch  who  raled  over  such 
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extensive  teiritories,  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a 
martial  people;  but  that  a  confederacy  might  ac- 
complish what  the  separate  members  of  it  durst  not 
attempt.  To  this  expedient,  the  only  one  that  re- 
mained to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke, 
they  had  recourse.  While  Charles  inconsiderately 
wasted  his  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and  triumphs 
on  account  of  his  past  successes,  they  formed  against 
nim  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian 
states,  supported  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon.  The  union  of  so  many 
powers,  who  suspended  or  forgot  all  their  particular 
animosities,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against 
an  enemy  who  had  become  formidable  to  them  all^ 
awakened  Charles  from  his  thoughtless  security. 
He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning 
to  France.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  assembled 
by  the  allies,  was  ready  to  obstruct  his  march; 
and  though  the  French,  with  a  daring  courage 
which  more  than  countervailed  their  inferiority 
in  number,  broke  through  that  great  body,  and 
gained  a  victory,  which  opened  to  their  monarch  a 
safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  he  was  stripped 
of  all  his  conquests  in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
had  taken  to  acquire  them ;  and  the  political  system 
in  that  country  resumed  the  same  appearance  as 
before  his  invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy 
seems  to  have  instructed  the  princes  and  statesmen 
of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  of  the  French  had 
disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended, 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  affairs  of  Europe  the  maxims 
of  that  political  science  which  had  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied only  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  petty  states 
in  their  own  country.  They  had  discovered  the  me- 
thod of  preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such 
a  degree  of  power  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  gene* 
ral  liberty,  and  had  manifested  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  that  great  secret  in  modem  policy,  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  distribution  of  power  among 
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all  the  members  of  the  system  into  which  the  statet 
of  Europe  are  formed.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined 
to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  other  powers  to 
adopt  it.  It  grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal. 
Prom  this  era  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  that 
intercourse  between  nations  which  has  linked  the 
powers  of  Europe  so  closely  together,  and  can  dis- 
cern the  operations  of  that  provident  policy  which, 
during  peace,  guards  against  remote  and  contingent 
dangers,  and,  in  war,  has  prevented  rapid  and  de- 
ftructive  conquests. 

This  was  not  the  only  eflfect  of  the  operations  which 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  carried  on  in  Italy. 
They  contributed  to  render  general  such  a  change  as 
the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their 
troops,  and  obliged  all  the  princes  who  appeared  on 
this  new  theatre  of  action  to  put  the  military  force  of 
their  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of 
France.  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote 
from  the  countries  which  maintained  the  contest,  the 
service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly 
trained  to  arms,  and  kept  in  constant  pay,  came  at 
once  to  be  evident. 

This  innovation  in  the  military  system  was  quickly 
followed  by  another  which  the  custom  of  employing 
Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing. The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were 
different  from  those  of  other  European  nations. 
During  their  long  and  violent  struggles  in  defence 
of  their  liberties  against  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
armies,  like  those  of  other  considerable  princes,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  the  Swiss  found 
that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gentle- 
men residing  in  their  country,  at  that  time  barren 
and  ill  cultivated,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  bring 
into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of  facing 
the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  aU 
their  confidence  in  infantry ;  and  in  order  to  render 
it  capable   of  withstanding   the   shock   of  cavalry, 
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they  gave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  heimets  aa 
defensive  armour,  together  with  long  spears,  hal- 
berds, and  heavy  swords,  as  weapons  of  offence. 
They  formed  them  into  large  battalions,  ranged  in 
deep  and  close  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on 
every  side  a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy.  The 
men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  on  the  solid 
strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians 
in  all  their  attempts  to  conquer  Swisserland.  It 
broke  the  Burgundian  gendarmerie,  which  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number 
or  reputation ;  and  when  first  called  to  act  in  Italy, 
it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every  enemy 
that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs 
of  the  decisive  effect  of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such 
conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that  service  to  re- 
putation, and  gradually  re-established  the  opinion, 
which  had  been  long  exploded,  of  its  superior  im- 
portance in  the  operations  of  war.  But  the  glory 
which  the  Swiss  had  acquired  having  inspired  them 
with  such  high  ideas  of  their  own  prowess  and  con- 
sequence as  frequently  rendered  them  mutinous  and 
insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became 
weary  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
the  improvement  of  their  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers  having  the  command  of  men 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  that  steady  courage 
and  persevering  strength  which  form  them  to  be 
soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  vied  with  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and 
valour. 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly  and 
with  greater  difficulty,  accustomed  the  impetuous 
spirit  of  their  people  to  subordination  and  discipline ; 
and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  in* 
fantry  respectable,  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis 
XII.  several  gentlemen  of  high  rank  so  far  abandon- 
ed their  ancient  ideas  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into 
that  service. 
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The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  difficult  to 
employ  any  other  than  their  national  troops  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the  chief  scene  of 
their  operations  in  that  country,  not  only  adopted  the 
Swiss  discipline,  but  improved  upon  it,  by  mingling 
a  proper  number  of  soldiers  armed  with  heavy  mus- 
kets in  their  battalions;  and  thus  formed  that  fa- 
mous body  of  infantry  which,  during  a  century  and  a 
half,  was  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  Europe. 
The  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the  number 
of  their  cavalry,  and  in  imitation  of  their  more  pow- 
erful neighbours,  brought  the  strength  of  their  armies 
to  consist  in  foot  soldiers.  From  this  period  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  carried  on  war  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  every  species  of  service,  more  capa- 
ble of  acting  in  every  country,  and  better  fitted  both 
for  making  conquests  and  for  preserving  them. 

As  their  efforts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe 
to  these  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  they  gave 
them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  the  expense  with 
which  it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long 
continuance,  and  accustomed  every  nation  to  the 
burthen  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary  for  sup- 
porting it.  While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in 
full  vigour,  while  armies  were  composed  of  military 
vassals,  called  forth  to  attack  some  neighbouring 
power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  short  campaign,  the  ser- 
vices which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  the  ex- 
pense of  war  was  extremely  moderate.  A  small 
subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  begin  and  to  finish  his 
greatest  military  operations.  But  when  Italy  be- 
came the  theatre  on  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
contended  for  superiority,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept 
constantly  on  foot,  their  subsistence  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  sieges  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  towns 
to  be  defended,  swelled  the  charges  of  war  im- 
mensely, and,  by  creating  demands  unknown  in  less 
active  times,  multiplied  taxes  in  every  kingdom.  The 
progress  of  ambit;on.  however,  was  so  rapid,  and 
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princes  extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was 
impossible  at  first  to  establish  funds  proportional  to 
the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
When  Charles  VIII.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requi- 
site for  carrying  on  that  enterprise  so  far  exceeded 
those  which  France  had  been  accustomed  to  contri- 
bute for  the  support  of  government,  that  before  he 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Italy  his  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  domestic  resources  of  which  his 
extensive  prerogative  gave  him  the  command  were 
at  an  end.  As  he  durst  not  venture  to  lay  any  new 
imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed  already  with  the 
weight  of  unusual  burthens,  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  was,  to  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much 
money  as  might  enable  him  to  continue  his  march. 
But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  sum  without  con- 
senting to  pay  annually  the  exorbitant  interest  of 
forty-two  livres  for  every  hundred  that  he  received. 
We  may  observe  the  same  disproportion  between  the 
eflforts  and  revenues  of  other  princes  his  contempo- 
raries. From  this  period  taxes  went  on  increasing ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  such  sums  were 
levied  in  every  state  as  would  have  appeared  enor- 
mous at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gra- 
dually prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbi- 
tant exactions  of  modern  times. 

The  last  transaction  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  that  merits  attention  on  account  of  its 
influence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league  of 
Cambray.  To  humble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
to  divide  its  territories,  was  the  object  of  all  the 
powers  who  united  in  this  confederacy.  The  civil 
constitution  of  Venice,  established  on  a  firm  basis, 
had  suffered  no  considerable  alteration  for  several 
centuries;  during  which  the  Senate  conducted  its 
affairs  by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vi- 
gorous, and  adhered  to  these  with  an  uniform  con- 
sistent spirit,  which  gave  that  commonwealth  great 
advantage  over  other  states,  whose  views  and  measure! 
changed  as  often  as  the  form  of  their  government,  or 
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the  persons  who  administered  it.  By  these  uninter- 
mitted  exertions  of  wisdom  and  valour,  the  Venetian! 
enlarged  the  dominions  of  their  commonwealth,  until 
it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy; 
while  their  extensive  commerce,  the  useful  and  cu- 
rious manufactures  which  they  carried  on,  together 
with  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of  the 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  east,  rendered  Venice 
the  most  opulent  state  in  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of 
terror  to  their  Italian  neighbours.  Their  wealth 
was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest  monarchs, 
who  could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  private  citizens 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness 
of  their  dress  and  furniture,  or  in  splendour  and  ele- 
gance of  living.  Julius  II.,  whose  ambition  was  su- 
perior and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiff 
who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea 
of  this  league  against  the  Venetians,  and  endeavoured, 
by  applying  to  those  passions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  persuade  other  princes  to  join  in  it.  By 
working  upon  the  fears  of  the  Italian  powers,  and 
upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarchs  beyond  the 
Alps,  he  induced  them,  in  concurrence  with  other 
causes  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  to 
form  one  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
Europe  had  ever  beheld,  against  those  haughty  re- 
publicans. 

The  emperor,  the  king  of  Prance,  the  king  of 
Aragon,  and  the  pope,  w^ere  principals  in  the  league 
of  Cambray,  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of  Italy 
acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for 
some  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  state  which  they  deemed 
to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction.  The  Venetians 
might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its 
force :  but  with  a  presumptuous  rashness  to  which 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  course  of  their  history, 
they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour  of 
the  French  rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  the  republic ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
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Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the  army  on  which 
they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns 
which  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories. 
Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns  of  which  they  had 
got  possession  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Nea- 
politan dominions.  Maximilian,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  advanced  towards  Venice  on  the  one 
side.  The  French  pushed  their  conquests  on  the 
other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by  so  many  ene- 
mies, and  left  without  one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height 
of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair ;  abandoned 
all  their  territories  on  the  continent,  and  shut  them* 
selves  up  in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and 
the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to  preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the 
confederacy.  The  members  of  it,  whose  union  con- 
tinued while  they  were  engaged  in  seizing  their  prey, 
began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities 
revive  as  soon  as  they  had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it. 
When  the  Venetians  observed  these  symptoms  of 
distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon 
them ;  the  spirit  natural  to  their  councils  returned ; 
they  resumed  such  wisdom  and  firmness  as  made 
some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence  and  de- 
iection ;  they  recovered  part  of  the  territory  which 
they  had  lost ;  they  appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdi- 
nand by  well-timed  concessions  in  their  favour ;  and 
at  length  dissolved  the  confederacy,  which  had 
brought  their  commonwealth  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Julius,  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a 
league  which  he  himself  had  planned,  and  imagining 
that  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake, 
conceived  the  idea  of  expelling  every  foreign  power 
out  of  Italy,  and  bent  all  the  force  of  his  mind  to- 
wards executing  a  scheme  so  well  suited  to  his  en-- 
terprising  genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  against 
the  French,  who,  on  many  accounts,  were  more 
odious  to  the  Italians  than  any  of  the  foreigners  who 
had  acquired  dominion  in  their  country.  By  his 
activity  and  address,   he  prevailed  on  most  of  the 
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powers  who  had  joined  in  the  league  of  Ceunabrajr 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  king  of  France,  their 
former  ally ;  and  engaged  Henry  VI II,,  who  had  lately 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their 
operations,  by  invading  France.  Louis  XII.  re- 
sisted all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  and  unexpected 
confederacy  with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities 
were  carried  on,  during  several  campaigns,  in  Italy, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  Picardy,  with  alter- 
nate success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety 
as  well  as  extent  of  his  operations ;  unable  to  with- 
stand a  confederacy  which  brought  against  him  su- 
perior force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  acting  with 
perseverance,  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude 
separate  treaties  of  peace  with  his  enemies ;  and  the 
war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  every  thing  which 
the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle 
of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that 
duchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  during  this 
busy  period,  and  the  different  combinations  formed 
among  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with  each 
other,  greatly  increased  that  intercourse  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  one 
effect  of  the  events  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  while 
the  greatness  of  the  objects  at  which  different  na- 
tions aimed,  the  distant  expeditions  which  they  un- 
dertook, as  well  as  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the 
contest  in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown 
in  the  preceding  ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  history 
will  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  variety  and  importance  of 
those  transactions  which  distinguish  the  period  to 
which  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
ambition,  to  the  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship,  of  Charles 
V.  and  of  Francis  I.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe  had 
arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
internal  administration  of  government,  and  princes 
had  acquired  such  command  of  the  national  force 
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wbich  was  to  be  exerted  in  foreign  wars,  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
operations,  to  multiply  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  its  abounding  in  great  and  interesting 
events. 

SECTION  in. 

View  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  principal  States  In  Europe  at 
tlie  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and 
events,  the  influence  of  which  was  felt  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to  improve  inter- 
nal order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  their  activity,  by  giving  them 
more  entire  command  of  the  force  with  which  fo- 
reign operations  are  carried  on,  nothing  farther  seems 
requisite  for  preparing  my  readers  to  enter,  with  full 
information,  upon  perusing  the  history  of  Charles  V. , 
but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  constitution  and 
form  01  civil  government  in  each  of  the  nations 
which  acted  any  considerable  part  during  that  period. 
For  as  the  institutions  and  events  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  resemble  each  other,  and  conducted  them 
from  barbarism  to  refinement,  in  the  same  path  and 
by  nearly  equal  steps,  there  were  other  circum- 
stdnces  which  occasioned  a  difference  in  their  poli- 
tical establishments,  and  gave  rise  to  those  peculiar 
modes  of  government,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms 
and  regulations  in  every  country,  would  lead  to  de- 
ductions of  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out 
the  great  lines  which  distinguish  and  characterize 
each  government,  is  all  that  the  nature  of  my  present 
work  will  admit  of,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  illiis- 
trate  the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  po- 
ll 
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litical  aspect  of  Italy  was  extremely  different  from 
that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead  of  those 
extensive  monarchies  which  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out 
among  many  small  states,  each  of  which  possessed 
sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only 
monarchy  in  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  popes  was  of  a  peculiar  species,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  established.  Milan  was 
subject  to  sovereigns  who  had  assumed  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity, 
and  not  the  least  considerable  by  the  extent  of  his 
territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  They  derived, 
perhaps,  some  degree  of  consideration  from  the  dignity 
of  the  see  in  which  they  presided.  They  possessed, 
however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence  but  what 
they  acquired  by  superior  abilities  or  superior  sanc- 
tity. As  Rome  had  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  the  capital  of  the  world,  its  bishops  were  on  that 
account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it ;  but, 
during  several  ages,  they  received  and  even  claimed 
nothing  more.  From  these  humble  beginnings  they 
advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well-directed 
ambition,  that  they  established  a  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  men,  to  which  all 
Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obedience.  Their 
claim  of  universal  jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  church, 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  decisions, 
as  successors  of  St.  Peter,  are  as  chimerical  as  they 
are  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  on  these  foundations  the  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing 
superstructure.  In  all  ecclesiastical  controversies 
their  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  con- 
finftd  solely  to  what  was  spiritual ;  they  dethroned 
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monarchs ;  disposed  of  crowns ;  absolved  subjects 
from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns ;  and 
laid  kingdoms  under  interdicts.  There  was  not  a 
state  in  Europe  which  had  not  been  disquieted  by 
their  ambition  :  there  was  not  a  throne  which  they 
had  not  shaken  ;  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble 
at  their  power. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  abso- 
lute, and  to  establish  it  on  the  ruins  of  all  civil  au- 
thority, but  that  the  popes  should  have  possessed 
such  a  degree  of  temporal  power  as  was  sufficient  to 
second  and  enforce  their  spiritual  decrees.  Happily 
for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spiritual  juris- 
diction was  most  extensive  and  most  revered,  their 
secular  dominion  was  extremely  limited.  They 
were  powerful  pontiffs,  formidable  at  a  distance  , 
but  they  were  petty  princes,  without  any  consider- 
able domestic  force.  They  had  early  endeavoured, 
indeed,  to  acquire  territory  by  arts  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction.  Under  pretence  of  a  donation  from 
Constantine,  and  of  another  from  Charlemagne  or 
his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  some  towns  adjacent  to  Rome.  But  these  dona- 
tions were  fictitious,  and  availed  them  little.  The 
benefactions  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the 
credulity  of  the  Norman  adventurers  who  conquered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  countess  Ma- 
tilda, were  real,  and  added  ample  domains  to  the 
holy  see. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  had 
acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the  holy 
see,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  princes  in 
Italy,  the  sovereign  of  a  state  was  far  from  having  the 
command  of  the  force  which  it  contained.  During 
the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
powerful  nobility  or  leaders  of  popular  factions  in 
Italy  had  seized  the  government  of  different  towns  ; 
and,  after  strengthening  their  fortifications,  and 
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taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired 
at  independence.  The  territory  which  the  church 
had  gained  was  filled  with  petty  lords  of  this  kind, 
who  left  the  pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  domestic 
authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal 
power  in  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the 
church,  the  Roman  barons  frequently  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the 
twelfth  century  an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated, 
*That  as  the  function  of  ecclesiastics  was  purely 
spiritual,  they  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and  to 
claim  no  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but,  according  to  the 
laudable  example  of  their  predecessors  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  should  subsist  wholly  upon  their  tithes, 
or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.' 
This  doctrine  being  addressed  to  men  who  had  be- 
held the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  clergy  had  prompted  them  to  con- 
^nd  for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  they  listened 
to  it  with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who 
had  felt  most  sensibly  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments  with  such 
ardour,  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake 
off  the  yoke.  The  popes  exerted  themselves  with 
vigour  in  order  to  check  this  dangerous  encroach- 
ment on  their  jurisdiction.  One  of  them  finding  all 
his  endeavours  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified, 
that  extreme  grief  cut  short  his  days.  Another 
having  ventured  to  attack  the  senators  at  the  head 
of  some  armed  men,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
fray.  During  a  considerable  period,  the  power  of 
the  popes,  before  which  the  greatest  monarchs  in 
Europe  trembled,  was  circumscribed  within  such 
narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that  they  durst 
hardly  exert  any  act  of  authority  without  the  per- 
mission and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 

Encroachments  were  made  upon  the  papal  sove- 
reignty, not  only  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  but  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  people 
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During  seventy  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
popes  fixed  their  residence  in  Avignon.  The  in- 
habitants of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  had  con- 
quered the  world  and  had  given  laws  to  it,  were  too 
high-spirited  to  submit  with  patience  to  the  delegated 
authority  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  city.  On  many  occa- 
sions they  opposed  the  execution  of  the  papal  man- 
dates, and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation 
or  oppression,  they  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  their  own  immunities. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes,  not  only 
to  humble  those  usurpers  who  lorded  it  over  the 
cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to  break  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  These  were 
long  unsuccessful.  But  at  last  Alexander  VI.,  witl*. 
a  policy  no  less  artful  than  flagitious,  subdued  ox 
extirpated  most  of  the  great  Roman  barons,  and 
rendered  the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions. 
The  enterprising  ambition  of  Julius  II.  added  con- 
quests of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  Thus  the  popes  by  degrees  became 
powerful  temporal  princes.  Their  territories  in  the 
age  of  Charles  V.  were  of  greater  extent  than  at 
present;  their  country  seems  to  have  been  better 
cultivated,  as  well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  they 
drew  large  contributions  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
their  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more 
sudden  and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  however, 
was  better  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  do- 
minion than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  :nvari- 
able.  Every  new  pontiff  adopted  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor.  By  education  and  habit,  ecclesiastics 
were  so  formed  that  the  character  of  the  individual 
was  sunk  in  that  of  the  profession,  and  the  passions 
af  the  man  were  sacrificed  to  the  interest  and  honour 
H2 
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of  the  order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of 
administration  might  change,  but  the  spirit  which 
conducted  them  was  always  the  same.  While  the 
measures  of  other  governments  fluctuated,  and  the 
objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept 
one  end  in  view ;  and  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy 
of  pursuit  it  was  indebted  for  its  success  in  the 
boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  human  ambition. 

But  in  their  civil  administration  the  popes  fol- 
lowed no  such  uniform  or  consistent  plan.  There, 
as  in  other  governments,  the  character,  the  passions, 
and  the  interest,  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs,  occasioned  a  variation  both  m 
objects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached  the 
summit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  until  they  were  far 
advanced  in  life,  a  change  of  masters  was  more  fre- 
quent in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other  states, 
and  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable 
and  permanent.  Every  pope  was  eager  to  make 
the  most  of  the  short  period  during  which  he  had 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  aggran- 
dize his  own  family,  and  to  attain  his  private  ends ; 
and  it  was  often  the  first  business  of  his  successor  to 
undo  all  that  he  had  done,  and  to  overturn  what  he 
bad  established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and 
early  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that  policy  by 
which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  supported  its 
spiritual  dominion,  the  popes  in  the  conduct  of  their 
temporal  affairs  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims, 
jind  in  all  their  measures  were  more  ready  to  employ 
yhe  refinements  of  intrigue  than  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  the  papal  court  that  address  and  subtilty 
in  negotiation  became  a  science  ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  Rome  was  considered  as  the 
ichool  in  which  it  might  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character 
prevented  the  x)opes  from  placing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  or  from  taking  the  command, 
in  person,  of  the  military  force  in  their  dominions, 
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they  were  afraid  to  arm  their  subjects;  and  in  all 
their  operations,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  they 
trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend 
to  their  posterity,  the  popes  were  less  solicitous  than 
other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes  of 
public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was 
only  for  a  short  life  ;  present  advantage  was  what 
they  chiefly  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to  amass,  rather 
than  to  ameliorate,  was  their  object.  They  erected, 
perhaps,  some  work  of  ostentation  to  remain  as  a 
monument  of  their  pontificate ;  they  found  it  neces- 
sary at  some  times  to  establish  useful  institutions  in 
order  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace 
of  Rome ;  but  plans  of  general  benefit  to  their  sub- 
jects, framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  were  rarely  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  was  worse  governed  than  any 
part  of  Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  little,  or  counteract,  the  effects 
of  those  vices  which  are  peculiar  to  the  administra- 
tion of  ecclesiastics,  the  disease  not  only  remained 
without  remedy,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  from 
age  to  age ;  and  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept 
pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance  farther  concerning  the  papal 
government  is  so  singular  as  to  merit  attention.  As 
the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal  power  were 
united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other 
in  their  operations,  they  became  so  blended  together 
that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them  even  in  imagi- 
nation. The  potentates  who  found  it  necessary  to 
oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as 
temporal  princes,  could  not  easily  divest  themselves 
of  the  reverence  which  they  imagined  to  be  due  to 
them  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be 
brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  head  of  the  church ; 
they  were  unwilling  to  push  their  operations  against 
him  to  extremity ;  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  first 
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overtures  of  accommodation,  and  were  anxious  to 
procure  it  almost  upon  any  terms.  But  when  popes 
came  to  take  part  more  frequently  in  the  contests 
among  prnces,  and  to  engage  as  principals  or  auxi- 
liaries in  every  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  venera- 
tion for  their  sacred  character  began  to  abate ;  and 
striking  instances  will  occur  in  the  following  history 
of  its  being  almost  totally  extinct. 

Of  all  the  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
next  to  the  papal  see,  was  most  connected  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  commonwealth 
during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fifth  century ; 
the  singular  situation  of  its  capital  in  the  small 
isles  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  and  the  more  singular 
form  of  its  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known. 
If  we  view  the  Venetian  government  as  calculated 
for  the  order  of  noble<;  alone,  its  institutions  may  be 
pronounced  excellent.  But  if  we  consider  it  as 
formed  for  a  numerous  body  of  people  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristo- 
cracy, which  lodges  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
members  of  the  community,  while  it  degrades  and 
oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spirit  of  government  in  a  commonwealth  of 
this  species  was,  of  course,  timid  and  jealous.  The 
Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  subjects,  and 
were  afraid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  The 
military  force  of  the  republic  consisted  entirely  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  The  command  of  these  was 
never  trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should 
acquire  such  influence  over  the  army  as  might  en- 
danger the  public  liberty.  A  soldier  of  fortune  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  to  obtain  that  honour  was  the  great 
object  of  the  Italian  Condottieri,  or  leaders  of  bands, 
who,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  made  a 
trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired  out  soldiers  to 
different  states.  But  the  same  suspicious  policy 
which  induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adven- 
turers, prevented  their  placing  entire  confidence  in 
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them.  Two  noblemen  appointed  by  the  senate  ac- 
companied their  army  when  it  took  the  field,  with 
the  appellation  of  Proveditori^  and,  like  the  field- 
deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times,  observed 
all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checked  and  con- 
trolled him  in  all  his  operations.  A  commonwealth 
with  such  civil  and  military  institutions  was  not 
formed  to  make  conquests.  When  the  Venetians  so 
far  forgot  the  interior  defects  in  their  government 
as  to  aim  at  extensive  conquests,  the  fatal  blow  which 
they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of 
Cambray,  convinced  them  of  the  imprudence  and 
danger  of  making  violent  efforts  in  opposition  to  the 
genius  and  tendency  of  their  constitution. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  its  military,  but  by  its  naval 
and  commercial  power,  that  the  hnportance  of  the 
Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The 
latter  constituted  the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the 
state.  The  jealousy  of  government  did  not  extend 
to  this  department.  Nothing  was  apprehended 
from  this  quarter  that  could  prove  formidable  to 
liberty.  The  senate  encouraged  the  nobles  to  trade, 
and  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  They  became 
merchants  and  admirals :  they  increased  the  wealth 
of  their  country  by  their  industry  ;  they  added  to  its 
dominions  by  the  valour  with  which  they  conducted 
its  naval  armaments. 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the 
reverse  of  the  Venetian.  It  partook  as  much  of 
democratical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 
other  of  aristocratical  rigour.  Florence,  however, 
was  a  commercial,  not  a  military,  democracy.  The 
nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to  commerccj 
and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it. 
The  vast  wealth  which  the  family  of  Medici  had  ac- 
quired by  trade,  together  with  the  magnificence,  the 
generosity,  and  the  virtue,  of  the  first  Cosmo,  gave 
him  such  an  ascendant  over  the  aiSections  as  well  as 
the  councils  of  his  countrymen,  that,  though  the  forms 
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of  popular  government  were  preserved,  though  the 
various  departments  of  administration  were  filled  by 
magistrates  distinguished  by  the  ancient  names,  and 
elected  in  the  usual  manner,  he  was  in  reality  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  in  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authority. 
Cosmo  transmitted  a  considerable  degree  of  this 
power  to  his  descendants ;  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  state  of 
Florence  was  extremely  singular.  The  appearance 
of  republican  government  subsisted,  the  people 
were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions contended  warmly  for  their  privileges,  and  yet 
they  permitted  a  single  family  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  their  affairs,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had 
been  formally  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Medici  concurred  with  the  commer- 
cial  spirit  of  the  Florentines,  in  putting  the  militaiy 
force  of  the  republic  upon  the  same  footing  with 
that  of  the  other  Italian  states.  The  troops  which 
the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars  consisted  a?  - 
most  entirely  of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the 
Condottierif  or  leaders  of  bands,  whom  they  took 
into  their  pay. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island  of  Sicily  was  annexed,  the  feu 
dal  government  was  established  in  the  same  form, 
and  with  the  same  defects,  as  in  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  The  frequent  and  violent  revolutions 
which  happened  in  that  monarchy  had  considerably 
increased  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  in- 
tolerable. From  which  causes  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  the  most  turbulent,  of  any  in  Europe,  and  the 
authority  of  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive. 
Though  Ferdinand  I.,  who  began  his  reiffn  in  the 
year  1468,  attempted  to  break  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy; though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  he  might 
crush  it  at  once  by  cutting  off  the  leaders  of 
greatest  rooutation  and  influence  among  the  Neapo- 
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litan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most 
perfidious  and  cruel  actions  recorded  in  history ;  tb 
order  of  nobles  was  nevertheless  more  exasperated 
than  humbled  by  their  measures.  The  resentment 
which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the 
power  of  the  malcontent  nobles  was  still  so  formida- 
ble, that  to  these  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Charles  VIII.  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests 
concerning  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Naples 
rjid  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  Man- 
fred, his  natural  son,  aspiring  to  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  murdered  his  brother  the  emperor  Conrad 
(if  we  may  believe  contemporary  historians),  and  by 
that  crime  obtained  possession  of  it.  The  popes, 
from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of  Suabia, 
not  only  refused  to  recognise  Manfred's  title,  but 
endeavoured  to  excite  against  him  some  rival  capa- 
ble of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand.  Charles> 
count  of  Anjou ,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis,  king  of 
Prance,  undertook  this ;  and  he  received  from  the 
popes  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of  the  holy  see.  The  count 
of  Anjou*s  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Man- 
fred fell  in  battle ;  and  he  took  possession  of  the 
vacant  throne.  But  soon  after,  Charles  sullied  the 
glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  with  which  he  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  Conradin,  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Suabia,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Nea- 
politan crown.  That  gallant  young  prince  asserted 
his  title,  to  the  last,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter fate.  On  the  scaffold  he  declared  Peter,  at  that 
time  prince,  and  soon  after  king  of  Aragon,  who 
had  married  Manfred's  only  daughter,  his  heir ;  and 
throwing  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated 
that  it  might  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  by 
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which  he  conveyed  all  his  rights  to  him.  The  desire 
of  avenging  the  insult  offered  to  royalty  by  the  death 
of  Conradin,  concurred  with  his  own  ambition  in 
prompting  Peter  to  take  arms  in  support  of  the  title 
which  he  had  acquired.  From  that  period,  during 
almost  two  centuries,  the  houses  of  Aragon  and 
Anjou  contended  for  the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst 
a  succession  of  revolutions  more  rapid,  as  well  as  of 
crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  almost  any  other  kingdom,  monarchs,  some- 
times of  the  Aragonese  line,  and  sometimes  of  the 
Anjevin,  were  seated  on  the  throne.  At  length  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  obtained  such  firm 
possession  of  this  long-disputed  inheritance,  that 
they  transmitted  it  quietly  to  a  bastard  branch  of 
their  family.  . 

The  race  of  the  Anjevin  kings,  however,  was  not 
extinct ;  nor  had  they  relinquished  their  title  to  the 
Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and  Pro- 
vence, the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights 
and  pretensions  to  Louis  X  I.  and  to  his  successors. 
Charles  VIII.,  as  I  have  already  related,  crossed  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  claim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  su- 
perior to  that  which  the  princes  from  whom  he  de- 
rived it  had  been  capable  of  exerting.  The  rapid 
progress  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short 
time  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  suc- 
cess, have  already  been  mentioned  and  are  well 
known.  Frederic,  the  heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  Aragonese  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne 
of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed  him.  Louis  XII. 
and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  against  this  prince, 
whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  considered 
as  an  usurper,  and  agreed  to  divide  his  dominions 
between  them.  Frederic,  unable  to  resist  the  com- 
bined monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  superior  in 
power,  resigned  his  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand, 
though  they  had  concurred  in  making  the  conquest, 
differed  about  the  division  of  it ;  and  from  allies  b^ 
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eime  enemies.  But  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  partly 
by  the  exertion  of  such  military  talents  as  gave  him 
a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of  the  great  captai% 
which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon 
him ;  and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  vio- 
lations of  the  most  solemn  engagements  as  leave  an 
indelible  stain  on  his  memory,  stripped  the  French 
of  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  domi- 
nions, and  secured  the  peaceable  possession  of  them 
to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his  other  king- 
doms, Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson  Charles 
v.,  whose  right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altogether 
uncontrovertible,  seems  at  least  to  be  as  well  founded 
as  that  which  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or 
interior  government  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  so  re- 
markable as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  pro- 
vince was  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  almost  all 
the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  these  disputes 
to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into  the  pretensions 
of  the  various  competitors. 

During  the  long  and  fierce  contests  excited  in 
Italy  by  the  violence  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
factions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  As  the 
Visconti  had  adhered  uniformly  to  the  Ghibelline  or 
imperial  interest,  they,  by  way  of  recompense,  re- 
ceived, from  one  emperor,  the  dignity  of  perpetual 
vicars  of  the  empire  in  Italy :  they  were  created,  by 
another,  dukes  of  Milan;  and,  together  with  that 
title,  the  possession  of  the  city  and  its  territories 
was  bestowed  upon  them  as  an  hereditary  fief.  John, 
king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising 
money  which  the  calamities  of  hrs  reign  obliged  him 
to  employ,  condescended  to  give  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  John  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke 
of  Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable 
28—7  I 
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sums.  Valentine  Visconti,  one  of  the  children  of 
this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  their 
marriage-contract,  which  the  pope  confirmed,  it  was 
stipulated  that,  upon  failure  of  heirs-male  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Visconti,  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  descend 
to  the  posterity  of  Valentine  and  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
That  event  took  place.  In  the  year  1447,  Philip 
Maria,  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Vis- 
conti, died.  Various  competitors  claimed  the  suc- 
cession. Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  pleaded  his 
right  to  it,  founded  on  the  marriage-contract  of  his 
father  with  Valentine  Visconti.  Alphonso,  king 
of  Naples,  claimed  it  in  consequence  of  a  will  made 
by  Philip  Maria  in  his  favour.  The  emperor  con- 
tended, that  upon  the  extinction  of  male  issue  in 
the  family  of  Visconti,  the  fief  returned  to  the  su- 
perior lord,  and  ought  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  em- 
pire. The  people  of  Milan,  smitten  with  the  love  of 
liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed  among  the  Italian 
states,  declared  against  the  dominion  of  any  master, 
and  established  a  republican  form  of  government. 
But  during  the  struggle  among  so  many  compe- 
titors, the  prize  for  which  they  contended  was  seized 
by  one  from  whom  none  of  them  apprehended  any 
danger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jaco- 
muzzo  Sforza,  whom  his  courage  and  abilities  had 
elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  Condottieri, 
having  succeeded  his  father  in  the  command  of  the 
adventurers  who  followed  his  standard,  had  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Upon 
this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions 
to  the  duchy,  which  he  supported  with  such  talents 
and  valour  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal  throne. 
The  virtues  as  well  as  abilities  with  which  he  go- 
verned inducing  his  subjects  to  forget  the  defects  in 
his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions  quietly  to 
his  8on ;  from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson. 
He  was  murdered  bv  his  grand-uncle  Ludovico,  sur- 
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named  the  Moor,  who  took  possession  of  the  duchy ; 
and  his  right  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investiture 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  year  1494. 

Louis  XI.,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  admired  the  political 
abilities  of  Francis  Sforza,  would  not  permit  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of 
his  right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor 
kept  up  such  a  close  connexion  with  Charles  VIII. 
that,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim 
of  the  family  of  Orleans  continued  to  lie  dormant. 
But  when  the  crown  of  France  devolved  on  Louis 
XII.  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  family  with  the  ardour  which  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army  to  support  them.  Ludovico  Sforza,  inca- 
pable of  contending  with  such  a  rival,  was  stripped 
of  all  his  dominions  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  The 
king,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes,  entered  Milan  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  soon  after,  Ludovico,  having  been  be- 
trayed by  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  was  sent  a  prisoner 
into  France,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Loches, 
where  he  lay  unpitied  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  In  consequence  of  one  of  the  singular  revo- 
lutions which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  history  of 
the  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sforza  was  placed 
on  the  ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  But  his  successor 
Francis  I.  was  too  high-spirited  and  enterprising 
tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was 
seated  upon  the  throne,  he  prepared  to  invade  the 
Milanese ;  and  his  right  of  succession  to  it  appears, 
from  this  detail,  to  have  been  more  natural  and  more 
just  than  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with 
respect  to  the  form  of  government  in  Genoa,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of  Italy,  Theii 
names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  his- 
tory. But  the  power  of  these  states  themselves  was 
80  inconsiderable,  that   their   fa^e   depended   little 
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upon  their  own  efforts ;  and  the  frequent  revolutionf 
which  they  underwent  were  brought  about  rather  by 
the  operations  of  the  princes  who  attacked  or  de« 
fended  them,  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in  their 
internal  constitution. 

Of  the  great  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
Spain  is  one  of  the  most  considerable ;  and  as  it  wai 
the  hereditary  domain  of  Charles  V.,  as  well  as  the 
chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  its  political  constitution  is  of  capital 
importance  towards  understanding  the  transactions 
of  his  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  overturned  the  Ro- 
man power  in  Spain,  established  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  that  country,  and  introduced  customs  and 
laws  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  other  victorious  tribes 
which  acquired  settlements  there.  For  some  time 
society  advanced  among  the  new  inhabitants  of 
Spain  by  the  same  steps,  and  seemed  to  hold  the 
same  course,  as  in  other  European  nations.  To  this 
progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens  or  Moors  from  Africa.  The  Goths 
could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  their  enthusiastic 
valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Spain 
with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes 
all  the  operations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors 
introduced  into  the  country  in  which  they  settled 
the  Mahometan  religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the 
manners  of  the  east,  together  with  that  taste  for 
the  arts,  and  that  love  of  elegance  and  splendour, 
which  the  Califs  had  begun  to  cultivate  among  their 
subjects. 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the 
Moorish  yoke  fled  for  refuge  to  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  comforted  them- 
8/ilves  with  enjoying  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  with  maintaining  the  authority  of  their 
ancient  laws.  By  degrees  their  strength  increased, 
their  views  enlarged,  a  regular  government  was  esta- 
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blished  among  them,  and  they  began  to  aim  at  ex- 
tending their  territories.  While  they  pushed  on 
their  attacks  with  the  unremitting  ardour  excited  by 
zeal  for  religion,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  by 
the  hope  of  rescuing  their  country  from  oppression ; 
while  they  conducted  their  operations  with  the 
courage  natural  to  men  who  had  no  other  occupation 
but  war,  and  who  were  strangers  to  all  the  arts 
which  corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind ;  the  Moors  gra- 
dually lost  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had 
been  indebted  for  their  first  success.  They  threw 
off  all  dependence  on  the  Califs ;  they  neglected  to 
preserve  a  close  connexion  with  their  countrymen  in 
Africa ;  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms ;  the  arts  which  they  cultivated,  to- 
gether with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave  rise, 
relaxed  in  some  measure  the  force  of  their  military 
institutions,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike 
spirit.  The  Moors,  however,  continued  still  to  be  a 
gallant  people,  and  possessed  great  resources.  Ac- 
cording to  the  magnificent  style  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, eight  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  war 
elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles 
were  fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms 
in  Spain  submitted  to  the  Christian  arms. 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the 
Mahometans  at  various  periods  and  under  (Afferent 
leaders,  each  formed  the  territory  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  common  enemy  into  an  independent 
state.  Spain  was  divided  into  almost  as  many  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  as  it  contained  provinces;  in  each 
city  of  note  a  petty  monarch  established  his  throne, 
and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series 
of  years,  however,  by  the  usual  events  of  intermar- 
riages, or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  inferior 
principalities  were  annexed  to  the  more  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon.  At  length,  by  the 
fortunate  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
former  the  hereditary  monarch  of  Aragon,  and  the 
latter  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the  affection 
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of  her  subjects,  all  the  Spanish  crowns  were  united, 
and  descended  in  the  same  line. 

From  this  period  the  political  constitution  of 
Spain  began  to  assume  a  regular  and  uniform 
appearance ;  the  genius  of  its  government  may  be 
delineated,  and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners 
may  be  traced,  with  certainty.  Notwithstanding  the 
singular  revolution  which  the  invasion  of  the  Moors 
occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate 
in  being  so  long  subject  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  the 
customs  introduced  by  the  Vandals  and  Goths  had 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  frame  of  its  government,  that  in 
every  province  which  the  Christians  recovered  from 
the  Moors,  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  political  constitution,  nearly  the  same 
as  in  other  nations  of  Europe.  Lands  were  held 
by  the  same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed  in  the 
same  form ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  the 
nobility;  and  the  same  power  exercised  by  the 
cortes,  or  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom. 

But  though  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with 
all  the  institutions  which  characterize  it,  was  thus 
preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns, 
there  were  certain  peculiarities  in  their  political  con- 
stitutions which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  royal  prerogative, 
extremely  limited  in  every  feudal  kingdom,  was  cir- 
cumscribed, in  Spain,  within  such  narrow  bounds  as 
reduced  the  power  of  the  sovereign  almost  to  nothing. 
The  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  great  in  pro- 
portion, and  extended  so  far  as  to  border  on  absolute 
independence.  The  immunities  of  the  cities  were 
likewise  greater  than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms  ;  they 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  cortes,  and 
they  aspired  at  obtaining  more.  Such  a  state  o*' 
society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so  ill- 
adjusted,  and  the  several  members  of  the  legislature 
10  improperly  balanced,  produced  internal  diaordors 
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m  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  which  rose  beyond  the 
pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under  the 
feudal  government. 

In  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  which  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  impatience  of 
the  people  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances 
having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their 
sovereign  John  II.,  they,  by  a  solemn  deed,  recalled 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  bad  sworn  to  him, 
declared  him  and  his  posterity  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
throne,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  that  liberty  after  which  they  aspired. 
Nearly  about  the  same  period,  the  indignation  of 
the  Castilian  nobility  against  the  weak  and  flagitious 
administration  of  Henry  IV.  having  led  them  to 
combine  against  him,  they  arrogated,  as  one  of  the 
privileges  belonging  to  their  order,  the  right  of  try- 
ing and  passing  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That 
the  exercise  of  this  power  might  be  as  public  and 
solemn  as  the  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sum- 
moned all  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at 
A\'ila ;  a  spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain 
without  the  walls  of  the  town;  an  image  repre- 
senting the  king  was  seated  on  a  throne  clad  in  royal 
robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand, 
and  the  sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  accusation 
against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition was  pronounced,  in  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly.  At  the  close  of  the  first  article  of  the 
charge,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  advanced  and  tore 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image ;  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  the  Condo  de  Placentia  snatched  the 
sword  of  justice  from  its  side ;  at  the  close  of  the 
third,  the  Conde  de  Benevente  wrested  the  sceptre 
from  its  hand ;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego 
Lopes  de  Stungia  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the 
tirone.  At  the  same  instant,  Don  Alfonso,  Henry's 
brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Iieon 
in  his  stead. 
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The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not 
have  ventured  on  these  measures,  nor  have  conducted 
them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  concerning  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been 
so  formed  by  the  'aws  and  policy  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  both  in  Castile  and  Catalonia,  as  pro- 
pared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, or  acquiesce  in  them. 

In  Aragon  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical, 
but  the  genius  and  maxims  of  it  were  purely  repub- 
lican. The  kings,  who  were  long  elective,  retained 
only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it 
was  in  the  cortes  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom. 
This  supreme  assembly  was  composed  of  four  dif- 
ferent arms  or  members.  The  nobility  of  the  first 
rank.  The  equestrian  order,  or  nobility  of  the 
second  class.  The  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the  cortes,  if  we 
may  give  credit  to  the  historians  of  Aragon,  was 
coeval  with  the  constitution.  The  ecclesiastical 
order,  composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  No  law  could  pass  in  this  assembly  without 
the  assent  of  every  single  member  who  had  a  right 
to  vote.  Without  the  permission  of  the  cortes,  no 
tax  could  be  imposed;  no  war  could  be  declared; 
no  peace  could  be  concluded  ;  no  money  could  be 
coined;  nor  could  any  alteration  be  made  in  the 
current  specie.  This  sovereign  court  was  held,  dur- 
ing several  centuries,  every  year ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  regulation  introduced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  convoked  from 
that  period  only  once  in  two  years.  After  it  was 
assembled,  the  king  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or 
dissolve  it  without  its  own  consent ;  and  the  session 
continued  forty  days. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formidable 
barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  their  liberties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and 
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authority  of  an  assembly  similar  to  the  diets,  states, 
general,  and  parliaments,  in  which  the  other  feudal 
nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Ara- 
ffonese  had  recourse  to  an  institution  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  elected  a  Justiza,  or  supreme  judge. 
This  magistrate,  whose  office  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Ephori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted 
as  the  protector  of  the  people  and  the  comptroller 
of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  Justiza  was  sacred, 
his  power  and  jurisdiction  almost  unbounded.  He 
was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only 
inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  themselves,  were  bound 
to  consult  him  in  every  doubtful  case,  and  to  receive 
his  responses  with  implicit  deference.  An  appeal 
lay  to  him  from  the  royal  judges,  as  well  as  from 
those  appointed  by  the  barons  within  their  respective 
territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to  him, 
he  could  interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the 
ordinary  judge  to  proceea,  take  immediate  cogni- 
zance of  the  cause  himself,  and  remove  the  party  ac- 
cused to  the  Manifestationy  or  prison  of  the  state,  to 
which  no  person  had  access  but  by  his  permission 
His  power  was  exerted  with  no  less  vigour  and 
effect  in  superintending  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, than  in  regulating  the  courts  of  justice.  It 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  Justiza  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  He  had  a  title  to  review  all 
the  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare 
whether  or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and 
ought  to  be  carried  into  execution.  He,  by  his  sole 
authority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  king's  ministers 
from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  call  them  to  answer 
for  their  mal-administration.  He  himself  was  ac- 
countable to  the  cortes  only  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  high  office ; 
and  performed  functions  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  could  be  committed  to  a  subject. 

It  is  evident  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  pn  • 
vileges  of  the  Aragonese  cortes,  as  well  as  the  rights 
belonging  to  the  Justiza   that  a  very  small  portion 
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of  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The 
Aragonese  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their 
monarchs  should  know  and  feel  this  state  of  impo^ 
tence  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  an  act  which  ought 
naturally  to  be  accompanied  with  professions  of  sub- 
mission and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath,  in  such  a 
form  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his 
subjects.  *  We,'  said  the  Justiza  to  the  king,  in 
name  of  his  high-spirited  barons,  *who  are  each  of 
us  as  good,  and  who  are  altogether  more  powerful, 
than  you,  promise  obedience  to  your  government,  it 
you  maintain  our  rights  and  liberties ;  but  if  not, 
not.*  Conformably  to  this  oath,  they  established  it 
as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution,  that  if 
the  king  should  violate  their  rights  and  privileges,  it 
was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim  him  as  their 
sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  though  a 
heathen,  in  his  place. 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the 
form  of  government  as  to  establish  any  remarkable 
distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  executive  part  of  government 
was  committed  to  the  king,  but  with  a  prerogative 
extremely  limited.  The  legislative  authority  resided 
in  the  cortes,  which  was  composed  of  the  nobility, 
the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  cities.  The  assembly  of  the  cortes  in  Castile 
was  very  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  co- 
eval with  the  constitution.  The  members  of  the 
three  different  ordeis,  who  had  a  right  of  suffrage, 
met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one  collective 
body,  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing 
taxes,  of  enacting  laws,  and  of  redressing  grievances, 
belonged  to  this  assembly ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regula- 
tions as  were  deemed  salutary  or  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  cortes  to  take  no  s»ep 
towards  granting  money  until  all  business  relative  to 
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the  public  welfare  was  concluded.  The  representa- 
tives of  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a  seat  very  early 
m  the  cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such  in- 
fluence and  credit  as  were  very  uncommon  at  a 
period  when  the  splendour  and  pre-eminence  of  the 
nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore 
such  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  collective 
body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in  the 
cortes.  The  degree  of  consideration  which  they 
possessed  in  the  state  may  be  estimated  by  one  event. 
Upon  the  death  of  John  I.,  a  council  of  regency  was 
appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  his  son.  It  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
noblemen  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the 
latter  were  admitted  to  the  same  rank  and  invested 
with  the  same  powers  as  prelates  and  grandees  of 
the  first  order.  But  though  the  members  of  com- 
munities in  Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condi- 
tion wherein  they  were  placed  in  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe ;  though  they  had  attained  to  such  political 
importance,  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  could  not  exclude  them 
from  a  considerable  share  in  government ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the 
commons,  continued  to  assert  the  privileges  of  their 
order  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone  extremely 
high.  There  was  not  any  body  of  nobility  in  Eu- 
rope more  distinguished  for  independence  of  spirit, 
haughtiness  of  deportment,  and  bold  pretensions, 
than  that  of  Castile.  The  history  of  that  monarchy 
affords  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with 
which  they  opposed,  every  measure  of  their  kings 
that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  jurisdiction,  to  di- 
minish their  dignity,  or  to  abridge  their  power. 
Even  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  their  mo- 
narchs,  they  preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  their 
rank,  that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as 
a  privilege  to  be  covered  in  the  royal  presence,  and 
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approached  their  sovereigns  rather  as  equals  than  at 
subjects. 

The  constitutions  of  the  subordinate  monarchies 
which  depended  on  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Ara 
gon,  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  kingdoms  to 
which  they  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them  the  dig 
nity  and  independence  of  the  nobles  were  great,  the 
immunities  and  power  of  the  cities  were  conside- 
rable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation 
of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  various  events  which  oc- 
curred there,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the 
union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
will  discover  the  causes  to  which  all  the  peculiarities 
m  its  political  constitution  I  have  pointed  out  ought 
to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the 
Mahometans  gradually  and  with  difficulty,  the  nobles 
who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent  leader  in 
these  wars,  conquered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for 
themselves.  They  claimed  a  share  in  the  lands 
which  their  valour  had  won  from  the  enemy,  and 
their  prosperity  and  power  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  territory  of  the  prince  extended. 

During  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the 
monarchs  of  the  several  kingdoms  in  Spain  depended 
so  much  on  their  nobles,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  conciliate  their  good- will  by  successive  grants  of 
new  honour  and  privileges.  By  the  time  that  any 
prince  could  establish  his  dominion  in  a  conquered 
province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  par- 
celled out  by  him  among  his  barons,  with  such  ju- 
risdiction and  immunities  as  raised  them  almost  to 
sovereign  power. 

At  the  same  time  the  kingdoms  erected  in  so 
many  different  corners  of  Spain  were  of  inconside- 
rable extent.  The  petty  monarch  was  but  little 
elevated  above  his  nobles.  They  feeling  themselves 
to  be  almost  his  equals,  acted  as  such ;  and  could 
not  look  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited  domains 
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with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the 
great  monarchies  in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their 
subjects. 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalt- 
ing the  nobility,  and  in  depressing  the  royal  au- 
thority, there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the 
cities  in  Spain  to  consideration  and  power.  As 
the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors, 
was  perpetually  exposed  to  the  excursions  of  the 
enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce  was  so  per- 
manent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-pre- 
servation obliged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  fix  their 
residence  in  places  of  strength.  Cities,  in  which 
great  numbers  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  were 
the  only  places  in  which  people  could  reside  with 
any  prospect  of  safety.  To  this  was  owing  the 
rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Christians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from 
the  Moorish  yoke  resorted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum ; 
and  in  them  the  greater  part  of  those  who  took  the 
field  against  the  Mahometans  established  their  fami- 
lies. Several  of  these  cities,  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
course  of  years,  were  the  capitals  of  little  states,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accelerate  the  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat 
of  government. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  continual  war 
against  the  Moors,  without  some  other  military  force 
than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  field  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  some  troops,  particularly  a 
body  of  light  cavalry,  in  constant  pay.     It  was  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  that  their  lands  were 
exempt  from  the  burden  of  taxes.     The  charge  of 
supporting  the  troops  requisite  for  the  public  safety 
lell  wholly  upon  the  cities,  and  their  kings  being 
obliged  frequently  to  apply  to  them  for  aid.  found  it 
necessary  to  gain  their  favour  by  concessions,  which 
not  only  extended  their  immunities,  but  added  to 
their  wealth  and  powex. 
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When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances, 
peculiar  to  Spain,  is  added  to  the  general  and  com- 
mon causes  which  contributed  to  aggrandize  cities 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account 
for  the  extensive  privileges  which  they  acquired,  as 
well  as  for  the  extraordinary  considerations  to  which 
they  attained,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms. 

By  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and 
this  unusual  power  of  the  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal 
prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  re- 
duced within  very  nairow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this, 
and  impatient  of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs 
endeavoured,  at  various  junctures  and  by  different 
means,  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.  Their 
power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequal 
to  the  undertaking,  that  their  efforts  were  attended 
with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger 
and  interruption  of  domestic  wars,  they  were  not  only 
in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  able  to  prosecute 
with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prero- 

fative,  which  their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain, 
'erdinand's  profound  sagacity  in  concerting  his 
measures,  his  persevering  industry  in  conducting 
them,  and  his  uncommon  address  in  carrying  them 
into  execution,  fitted  him  admirably  for  an  under- 
taking which  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  overgrown  power  and  high  pretensions  of 
the  nobility  were  what  the  monarchs  of  Spain  felt 
most  sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tience, the  great  confidence  of  Ferdinand's  policy 
was  to  reduce  these  within  more  moderate  bounds. 
Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes  by  violence,  more 
frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in 
the  courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the  barons  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  mo- 
narchs, particularly  during  the  feeble  and  profuse 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  IV.      He  did  no* 
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give  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs  to  persons  of  noble 
birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  depart- 
ment of  importance  in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  privilege  peculiar  to  their  order  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the 
crown.  He  often  transacted  business  of  great  con- 
sequence without  their  intervention,  and  bestowed 
many  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men  de- 
voted to  his  interest.  He  introduced  a  degree  of 
state  and  dignity  into  his  court,  which  being  little 
known  in  Spain  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms,  taught  the  nobles  to  approach  their 
sovereign  with  more  ceremony,  and  gradually  ren- 
dered him  the  object  of  greater  deference  and 
respect. 

The  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  mili- 
tary orders  of  St.  Jago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara, 
to  the  crown,  was  another  expedient  by  which  Fer- 
dinand greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power 
of  the  kings  of  Spain.  These  orders  were  instituted 
in  imitation  of  those  of  the  knights  templars  and  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  and  to  protect  the  pil- 
grims who  visited  Compostella  or  other  places  of 
eminent  sanctity  in  Spain.  The  zeal  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  founded,  prompt- 
ed persons  of  every  rank  to  bestow  such  liberal  do- 
nations on  those  holy  warriors,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  engrossed  a  considerable  share  in  the  property 
and  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  masterships  of 
these  orders  came  to  be  stations  of  the  greatest 
power  and  opulence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 
could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were 
in  the  disposal  of  the  knights  of  the  ord-^r,  and 
placed  the  persons  on  whom  they  conferre4  them 
almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign.  Ferdi- 
nand, unwilling  that  the  nobility,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  already  too  formidable,  should  derive 
such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possess- 
ing the   government   of  these  wealthy  fraternities. 
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WIS  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  to 
vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplish- 
ing this  were  wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vi. 
gour.  By  address,  by  promises,  and  by  threats,  he 
prevailed  on  the  knights  of  each  order  to  place  Isa. 
bella  and  him  at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VI.  gave  this  election  the  sanction 
of  papal  authority ;  and  subsequent  pontiffs  rendered 
the  annexation  of  these  masterships  to  the  crown 
perpetual. 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  conside- 
rably enlarged  the  boundaries  of  prerogative,  and 
acquired  a  degree  of  influence  and  power  far  beyond 
what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  li- 
mitations of  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  bar. 
riers  against  its  encroachments,  continued  to  be  many 
and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous 
among  the  people  of  Spain ;  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence  was  high  among  the  nobility ;  and  though  the 
love  of  glory  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  pe- 
riod of  their  history  prompted  them  to  support  Fer- 
dinand with  zeal  in  his  foreign  operations,  and  to  af- 
ford him  such  aid  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  under 
take  but  to  execute  great  enterprises,  he  reigned 
over  his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  extensive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  great  monarchs  in  Europe.  It 
will  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  following  his- 
tory, that  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor  Charles  V.,  the  prerogative  of  thf' 
Spanish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  other  feudal  kingdoms, 
that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  peculiar  institutions  which  took  place  in 
Spain,  would  be  superfluous.  In  the  view  which  I 
have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French  mo- 
narchs acquired  such  a  full  command  of  the  national 
force  of  their  kingdom  as  enabled  them  to  engage  in 
extensive  schemes  of  foreign  operation.  I  have  already 
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peinted  out  the  great  steps  by  which  they  advanced 
towards  a  more  ample  possession  of  political  power, 
and  a  more  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their  royal  pre- 
rogative. All  that  now  remains  is  to  take  notice  of 
such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France,  at 
serve  either  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  coun- 
tries,  or  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  the  transactions 
of  that  period  to  which  the  following  history  ex- 
tends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the 
royal  prerogative  was  very  inconsiderable.  The 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met  annually 
at  stated  seasons,  extended  their  authority  to  every 
department  of  government.  The  power  of  electing 
kings,  of  enacting  laws,  of  redressing  grievances,  of 
conferring  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passing  judg- 
ment in  the  last  resort,  with  respect  to  every  person 
and  to  every  cause,  resided  in  this  great  convention 
of  the  nation.  Under  the  second  race  of  kings, 
notwithstanding  the  power  and  splendour  which  the 
conquests  of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation  continued  to  possess 
extensive  authority.  The  right  of  determining  which 
of  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  throne, 
was  vested  in  them.  The  princes  elevated  to  that 
dignity  by  their  suffrage,  were  accustomed  regularly 
to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect  to  every  affair 
of  importance  to  the  state ;  and  without  their  consent 
no  law  was  passed  and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father 
of  the  third  race  of  kings,  took  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happened  in  the 
political  state  of  the  kingdom  as  considerably  affect- 
ed the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority,  in  the  hands  of 
the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  had  dwin  • 
died  into  insignificance  and  contempt.  Every  con- 
siderable proprietor  of  land  had  formed  his  territory 
into  a  barony,  almost  independent  of  the  sovereign. 
The  dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  counts  or 
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governors  of  .owns  and  small  districts,  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  had  rendered  these  dignities, 
which  originally  were  granted  only  during  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  Each  of 
these  had  usurped  all  the  rights  which  hitherto  had 
been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty,  particularly 
the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their  own 
domains,  of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  war. 
Every  district  was  governed  by  local  customs,  ac- 
knowledged a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  separate 
interest.  The  formality  of  doing  homage  to  their 
sovereign  was  almost  the  only  act  of  subjection 
which  those  haughty  barons  would  perform,  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  its  obligation. 

In  a  kingdom  broken  into  so  many  independent 
baronies,  hardly  any  common  principle  of  union  re- 
mained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its  delibera- 
tions, could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming 
one  body,  or  establish  common  regulations  to  be  of 
equal  force  in  every  part.  Within  the  immediate 
domains  of  the  crown  the  king  might  publish  laws, 
and  they  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  only  lord.  But  if  he  had  aimed  at  ren- 
dering these  laws  general,  that  would  have  alarmed 
the  barons  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  independence 
of  their  jurisdiction.  The  barons,  when  met  in  the 
great  national  convention,  avoided  with  no  less  care 
the  enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  execution  of  them 
must  have  been  vested  in  the  king,  and  would  have 
enlarged  that  paramount  power  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants 
of  Hugh  Capet,  the  states-general  (for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  French 
nation  came  then  to  be  distinguished)  lost  their 
legislative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished 
the  exercise  of  it.  From  that  period  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  states-general  extended  no  farther  than 
to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
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questions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown,  the  settling  of  the  regency  when  the 
preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will, 
and  the  presenting  remonstrances  enumerating  the 
grievances  of  which  the  nation  wished  to  obtain 
redress. 

As,  during  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  seldom  demanded  extraordinary  subsidies 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  other  events  which  re- 
ouired  the  interposition  of  the  states  rarely  occurred, 
tneir  meetings  m  France  were  not  frequent.  They 
were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when 
compelled  by  their  wants  or  by  their  fears  to  have 
recourse  to  the  great  convention  of  their  people; 
but  they  did  not,  like  the  diet  in  Germany,  the 
cortes  in  Spain,  or  the  parliament  in  England,  form 
an  essential  member  of  the  constitution,  the  regular 
exertion  of  whose  powers  was  requisite  to  give 
vigour  and  order  to  government. 

Wlien  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise 
legislative  authority,  the  kings  began  to  assume  it. 
They  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislation  with 
great  reserve,  and  after  taking  every  precaution  that 
could  prevent  their  subjects  from  being  alarmed  at 
the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  They  did  not  at  once 
issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and 
command.  They  treated  with  their  subjects ;  they 
pointed  out  what  was  best,  and  allured  them  to  com- 
ply with  it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  extended,  and  as  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  came  to  be  established, 
the  kings  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style 
and  authority  of  lawgivers ;  and,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  complete  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  the  crown. 

Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the. 
steps  which  led  to  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  were 
rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed  to 
see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole 
authority,  which  regulated  points  of  the  greatest 
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consequence  with  respect  to  the  property  of  their 
subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required, 
by  the  royal  edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  to- 
wards suppljring  the  exigences  of  government,  and 
carrying  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  first  ventured  to  exer- 
cise this  new  power  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
already  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal 
authority  had  so  imperceptibly  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  FVance  for  this  innovation,  that 
it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom,  and  seems 
scarcely  to  have  given  rise  to  any  murmur  or  com- 
plaint. 

When  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  engrossed 
every  power  which  can  be  exerted  in  government ; 
when  the  right  of  making  laws,  of  levying  money, 
of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay, 
of  declaring  war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred 
in  the  crown,  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
under  the  first  race  of  kings,  was  nearly  democratical ; 
which,  under  the  second  race,  became  an  aristocracy ; 
terminated,  under  the  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy. 
Every  thing  that  tended  to  preserve  the  appearance 
or  revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  govern- 
ment, seems  from  that  period  to  have  been  indus- 
triously avoided.  During  the  long  and  active  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose 
operations  obliged  him  to  lay  many  heavy  imposi- 
tions on  his  subjects,  the  states-general  of  France 
were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people  once 
allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves, 
which,  according  to  the  original  ideas  of  feudal  go- 
vernment, was  a  right  essential  to  every  freeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated 
the  exercise  of  the  regal  prerogative,  and  restrained 
it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the  constitution 
of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism. 
The  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the  nobility 
must  be  considered  as  one  barrier  against  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  crown.     Though  the  nobles  of 
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France  had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested 
in  their  order  as  a  body,  they  still  retained  the  per- 
sonal rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  denved 
from  their  rank.  To  this  we  may  ascribe,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  mode  of  exercising  the  royal  pre- 
rogative which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  An  intermediate  order  was 
placed  between  the  monarch  and  his  other  subjects, 
and  in  every  act  of  authority  it  became  necessary  to 
attend  to  its  privileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against 
any  real  violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
of  supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  they  might  be 
violated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  esta- 
blished in  France,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  of  a  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign, though  unconfined  by  any  legal  or  constitu- 
tional restraint,  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it  by  the 
ideas  which  one  class  of  his  subjects  entertain  con 
ceming  their  own  dignity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  France, 
particularly  that  of  Paris,  was  the  other  barrier  which 
served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
was  originally  the  court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to 
which  they  committed  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice  within  their  own  domams,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  btfore 
it  by  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  barons.  When, 
in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations  which  have 
been  mentioned  formerly,  the  time  and  place  of  its 
meeting  were  fixed,  when  not  only  the  form  of  its 
procedure,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  decided, 
were  rendered  regular  and  consbtent,  when  every 
cause  of  importance  was  finally  determined  there, 
and  when  the  people  became  accustomed  to  resort 
thither  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  p«ur« 
liament  of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  kmg- 
dom,  its  members  acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees 
were  submitted  to  with  deference.  The  members  of 
this  illustrious  body,  though  they  neither  possess  le- 
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gislative  authority,  nor  can  be  considered  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  reputation  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired 
among  their  countrymen,  in  order  to  make  a  stand, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  against  every  unprece- 
dented and  exorbitant  exertion  of  the  prerogative. 
In  every  period  of  the  French  history,  they  have  me- 
rited the  praise  of  being  the  virtuous  but  feeble 
guardians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation. 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of 
France,  I  proceed  to  consider  that  of  the  German 
empire,  from  which  Charles  V.  derived  his  title  of 
highest  dignity.  In  explaining  the  constitution  of 
this  great  and  complex  body  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  such  a 
detail  as  would  involve  my  readers  in  that  inextrica- 
ble labyrinth  which  is  formed  by  the  multiplicity  of 
its  tribunals,  the  number  of  its  members,  their  inte- 
fering  rights,  and  by  the  endless  discussions  or  re- 
finements of  the  public  lawyers  of  Germany  with 
respect  to  all  these. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure 
erected  in  so  short  a  time,  that  it  could  not  be  per- 
manent. Under  his  immediate  successor  it  began  to 
totter,  and  soon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of 
Germany  was  separated  from  that  of  France,  and 
the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  established  two 
great  monarchies,  so  situated  as  to  give  rise  to  a  per- 
petual rivalship  and  enmity  between  them.  But  the 
princes  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  who  were  placed 
on  the  imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so  de- 
generate as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned 
in  France.  In  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  royal 
authority  retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of 
Germany,  though  possessed  of  exteTrsive  privileges 
as  well  as  ample  territories,  did  not  so  early  attain 
independence.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and 
during  a  long  period  fiefs  remained  in  their  original 
state,  without  becoming   hereditarv  and  perpetual 
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m  the  families  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had 
been  granted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne  became  extinct,  and  his  feeble  de- 
scendants who  reigned  in  France  had  sunk  into  such 
contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards 
them,  exercised  the  right  inherent  in  a  free  people, 
and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation  elected  Con- 
rad, count  of  Franconia,  emperor.  After  him  Hen- 
ry of  Saxony,  and  his  descendants,  the  three  Othos, 
were  placed  in  succession  on  the  imperial  throne,  by 
the  suffrages  of  their  countrymen.  The  extensive 
territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent 
abilities  and  enterprising  genius,  not  only  added  new 
vigour  to  the  imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to  higher 
power  and  pre-eminence.  Otho  the  Great  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into  Italy,  and, 
after  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  gave  law  to 
that  country.  Every  power  there  recognised  hi» 
authority.  He  created  popes  and  deposed  them  by 
his  sovereign  mandate.  He  annexed  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  to  the  German  empire.  Elated  with  his 
success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Caesar  Augustus. 
A  prince  born  in  the  heart  of  Germany  pretended  to 
be  the  successor  of  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same  power  and  preroga- 
tive. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new 
titles  and  new  dominions,  gradually  acquired  addi- 
tional authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility  of  Ger- 
many had  gone  on  at  the  same  time  extending  their 
privileges  and  jurisdiction.  Every  baron  began  to 
.exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  do- 
mains ;  and  the  dukes  and  counts  of  Germany  took 
wide  steps  towards  rendering  their  territories  dis- 
tinct and  independent  states.  The  Saxon  emperors 
observed  their  progress,  and  were  aware  of  its  ten- 
dency. But  as  they  could  not  hope  to  humble  vas- 
sals already  grown  too  potent,  unless  they  had  turned 
their  whole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enter 
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prise,  and  as  tney  were  extremely  intent  on  theit 
expeditions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not  under- 
take  without  the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they 
were  solicitous  not  to  alarm  them  by  any  direct  at- 
tack on  their  privileges  and  jurisdictions.  Thev 
aimed,  however,  at  undermining  their  power.  Witk 
this  view  they  inconsiderately  bestowed  additional 
territories  and  accumulated  new  honours  on  the  cler- 
gy, in  hopes  that  this  order  might  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  that  of  the  nobility  in  any  future  struggle. 

The  unhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy 
were  quickly  felt.  Under  the  emperors  of  the  Pran- 
conian  and  Suabian  lines,  whom  the  Germans  by 
their  voluntary  election  placed  on  the  imperial  throne, 
a  new  face  of  things  appeared,  and  a  scene  was  ex- 
hibited in  Germany  which  astonished  all  Christen- 
dom at  that  time,  and  in  the  present  age  appears 
almost  incredible.  The  popes  hitherto  depended 
on  the  emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as 
dignity  to  their  beneficence  and  protection,  began 
to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  from 
Heaven,  tried,  condemned,  excommunicated,  and 
deposed,  their  former  masters.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a 
pontiff  intoxicated  with  high  ideas  concerning  the 
extent  of  priestly  domination  and  the  plenitude  of 
papal  authority.  Gregory  VII.  was  able  as  well  as 
daring.  His  presumption  and  violence  were  ac- 
companied with  political  discernment  and  sagacity. 
He  had  observed  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Germany  had  acquired  such  considerable  territories 
and  such  extensive  jurisdiction,  as  rendered  them 
not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but  disposed 
them  to  favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their 
power.  He  foresaw  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ger- 
many, raised  almost  to  a  level  with  its  princes,  were 
ready  to  support  any  person  who  would  stand  forth 
as  the  protector  of  their  privileges  and  indepen- 
dence.    With  both   of  these  Gregory  negotiated. 
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And  had  secured  many  devoted  adherents  among 
them  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a 
pretext  that  was  popular  and  plausible.  He  com- 
plained of  the  venality  and  corruption  with  which 
the  emperor  had  granted  the  investiture  of  benefices 
to  ecclesiastics.  He  contended  that  this  right  be- 
longed to  him  as  the  head  of  the  church ;  he  re- 
quired Henry  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  his  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future 
from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the  spiri- 
tual dominion.  AH  the  censures  of  the  church  were 
denounced  against  Henry,  because  he  refused  to 
relinquish  those  powers  which  his  predecessors  had 
uniformly  exercised.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
German  princes  and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to 
take  arms  against  him.  His  mother,  his  wife,  his 
sons,  were  wrought  upon  to  disregard  all  the  ties  of 
blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to  join  the  party  of  his 
enemies.  Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which 
the  court  of  Rome  inflamed  the  superstitious  zeil 
and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  that  an  emperor  distinguished  not  only  for 
many  virtues,  but  possessed  of  considerable  talents, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a  supplicant  at 
the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided, 
and  to  stand  there  three  days  barefooted  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  imploring  a  pardon,  which  at  length 
he  obtained  with  difficulty. 

This  act  of  humiliation  degraded  the  imperial 
dignity.  Nor  was  the  depression  momentary  only. 
The  contest  between  Gregory  and  Henry  gave  rise 
to  the  two  great  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibel- 
lines ;  the  former  of  which  supporting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  popes,  and  the  latter  defending  the 
righee  of  the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  m 
perpetual  agitation  during  three  centuries ;  and  dur- 
ing the  anarchy  of  the  long  interregnum  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  William  of  Holland,  it  dwindled 
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down  almost  to  nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hapsburg, 
the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  who  first 
opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length 
elected  emperor,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and 
extend  the  imperial  authority,  but  because  his  terri- 
tories and  influence  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  ex- 
cite no  jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were 
willing  to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  constitution  the 
power  and  vigour  of  which  they  had  destroyed.  Se- 
veral of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  imperial 
throne  from  the  same  motive  ;  and  almost  every  re- 
maining prerogative  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands 
of  feeble  princes  unable  to  exercise  or  to  defend 
them. 

During  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion, 
the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  body  underwent  a 
total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts  and 
magistrates,  together  with  the  original  forms  and 
appearance  of  policy,  were  preserved  ;  but  such  new 
privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed,  and  so 
many  various  rights  established,  that  the  same  species 
of  government  no  longer  subsisted.  The  princes, 
the  great  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  the 
free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend 
their  usurpations,  and  hardly  any  principle  remained 
in  the  German  constitution,  of  sufficient  force  to 
maintain  public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  personal 
security.  From  the  accession  of  Rodulph  of  Haps- 
burg,  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Charles  V.,the  empire  felt cTcry  calamity 
which  a  state  must  endure  when  the  authority  oi 
government  is  so  much  relaxed  as  to  have  lost  its 
proper  degree  of  vigour.  The  causes  of  dissension 
among  that  vast  number  of  members  which  composed 
the  Germanic  body,  were  infinite  and  unavoidable. 
These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wars,  which 
were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usually 
accompanies  resentment  when  unrestrained  by  supe- 
rior authority.      Rapine,  outrage,  exactions,  became 
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universal.  Commerce  was  interrupted;  industry 
suspended ;  and  every  part  of  Germany  resembled  a 
country  which  an  enemy  had  plundered  and  left 
desolate.  The  variety  of  expedients  employed  with 
a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity,  prove  that 
the  grievances  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy 
had  grown  intolerable.  Arbiters  were  appointed  to 
terminate  the  differences  among  the  several  states. 
The  cities  united  in  a  league,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  check  the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  no- 
bility. The  nobility  formed  confederacies,  on  pur^ 
pose  to  maintain  tranquillity  among  their  own  order. 
Germany  was  divided  into  several  circles,  in  each 
of  which  a  provincial  and  partial  jurisdiction  was 
established,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  public  and 
common  tribunal. 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that 
they  served  only  to  demonstrate  the  violence  of  that 
anarchy  which  prevailed,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means  employed  to  correct  it.  At  length  Maximi- 
lian re-established  public  order  in  the  empire,  by  in- 
stituting the  imperial  chamber,  a  tribunal  composed 
of  judges  named  partly  by  the  emperor,  partly  by 
the  several  states,  and  vested  with  authority  to  de- 
cide finally  concerning  all  differences  among  the 
members  of  the  Germanic  body.  A  few  years  after,  by 
giving  a  new  form  to  the  Aulic  council,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  feudal  causes,  and  such  as  belong 
to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored 
some  degree  of  vigour  to  the  imperial  authority. 

But  notwithstanding  the  salutary  effects  of  these 
regulations  and  improvements,  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  iis- 
tory,  was  of  a  species  so  peculiar  as  not  to  resemble 
perfectly  any  form  of  government  known  either  in 
the  ancient  or  modern  world.  It  was  a  complex 
body,  formed  by  the  association  of  several  states, 
each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent jurisdiction   within    its    own   territories.      Of 
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all  the  members  which  composed  this  united  body, 
the  emperor  was  the  head.  In  his  name  all  de- 
crees and  regulations,  with  respect  to  points  of 
common  concern,  were  issued;  and  to  him  the 
power  of  carrjdng  them  into  execution  was  com- 
mitted. But  this  appearance  of  monarchical  power 
in  the  emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  influence  of  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
in  every  act  of  administration.  No  law  extending 
to  the  whole  body  could  pass,  no  resolution  that 
affected  the  general  interest  could  be  taken,  without 
the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire.  In  this 
assembly  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the 
Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  be  present,  to  deli- 
berate and  to  vote.  The  decrees  or  recesses  of  the 
diet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor 
was  bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

The  emperors  of  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  distinguished  by  the 
most  pompous  titles,  and  by  such  ensigns  of  dignity 
as  intimated  their  authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
all  monarchs.  The  greatest  princes  of  the  empire 
attended  and  served  them,  on  some  occasions,  as  the 
officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised  prero- 
gatives which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed. 
They  retained  pretensions  to  all  the  extensive  powers 
which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  in  any  former 
age.  But  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  possessing 
that  ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient emperors  of  Germany,  and  which  stretched 
from  Basil  to  Cologne,  along  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  they  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property, 
and  had  not  a  single  city,  a  single  castle,  a  single 
foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to  them  as  heads  of  the 
empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  stated 
revenues  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing  ;  and  the 
extraordinary  aids  which,  on  a  few  occasions,  they 
obtained,  were  granted  sparingly  and  paid  with  re- 
luctance. The  princes  and  states  of  the  empire, 
though  they  seemed  to  recognise  the  imperial  au- 
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tbority,  were  subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them 
possessing  a  complete  municipal  jurisdiction  within 
the  precincts  of  his  own  territories. 

FVom  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  government 
effects  that  were  unavoidable  resulted.  The  empe- 
rors, dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles  and 
the  external  signs  of  vast  authority,  were  apt  to 
imagine  themselves  to  be  the  real  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at  recovering 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  seemed  to  vest  in  them,  and  which  their 
predecessors  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  had  ac- 
tually enjoyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of 
the  nature  as  well  as  extent  of  these  pretensions, 
were  perpetually  on  their  guard  in  order  to  watch 
all  the  motions  of  the  imperial  court,  and  to  circum- 
scribe its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow. 
The  emperors,  in  support  of  their  claims,  appealed 
to  ancient  forms  and  institutions,  which  the  states 
held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded  their  rights 
on  recent  practice  and  modern  privileges,  which  tha 
emperors  considered  as  usurpations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  imperial  authority,  together 
with  the  opposition  between  it  and  the  rights  of  the 
states,  increased  considerably  from  the  time  that  the 
emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of 
German  nobles,  but  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dignity. 
During  a  long  period  all  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  had  a  right  to  assemble,  and  to  make 
choice  of  the  person  whom  they  appointed  to  be 
their  head.  But  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy 
which  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  the  empire, 
seven  princes  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  ter- 
ritories, and  who  had  obtained  an  hereditary  title  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  acquired  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  nominating  the  emperor.  This  right  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Bull ;  the  mode  of 
exercising  it  was  ascertained,  and  they  were  digni- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  Electors,  The  nobility 
And  free  cities  being  thus  stripped  of  a  privilege 
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which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  were  less  connected 
with  a  prince  towards  whose  elevation  they  had  not 
contributed  by  their  suffrages,  and  came  to  be  more 
apprehensive  of  his  authority.  The  electors,  by 
their  extensive  power,  and  the  distinguishing  privi- 
leges which  they  possessed,  became  formidable  to 
the  emperors,  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost 
on  a  level  in  several  acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
introduction  of  the  electoral  college  into  the  empire, 
and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  of  di- 
minishing, contributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles 
of  hostility  and  discord  in  the  Germanic  consti- 
tution. 

These  were  farther  augmented  by  the  various  and 
repugnant  forms  of  civil  policy  in  the  several  states 
which  composed  the  Germanic  body.  The  free 
cities  were  small  republics,  in  which  the  maxims 
and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  species  of  government 
prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles,  to  whom  su- 
preme jurisdiction  belonged,  possessed  a  sort  of  mo- 
narchical power  within  their  own  territories,  and  the 
forms  of  their  interior  administration  nearly  resem- 
bled those  of  the  great  feudal  kingdoms.  The  in- 
terests, the  ideas,  the  objects,  of  states  so  differently 
constituted,  cannot  be  the  same.  Nor  could  their 
common  deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the  same 
spirit,  while  the  love  of  liberty  and  attention  to 
commerce  were  the  reigning  principles  in  the  cities, 
while  the  desire  of  power  and  ardour  for  military 
glory  were  the  governing  passions  of  the  princes  and 
nobility. 

The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  members  of  the 
empire  were  as  little  fitted  for  union  as  the  free 
cities  and  the  nobility.  Considerable  territories  had 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  German  bishoprics 
and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
empire  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dig- 
nities. The  younger  sons  of  noblemen  of  the  second 
order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  church, 
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were  commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  emi- 
nence and  power ;  and  it  was  no  small  mortification 
to  the  princes  and  great  nobility,  to  see  persons 
raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  level  with 
themselves,  or  even  exalted  to  superior  dignity. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added 
one  more,  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of 
power  and  wealth  among  the  states  of  the  empire. 
The  electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank, 
not  only  possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  go- 
verned such  extensive,  populous,  and  rich  countries, 
as  rendered  them  great  princes.  Many  of  the  other 
members,  though  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  ruled  over  such  petty  domains,  that 
their  real  power  bore  no  proportion  to  this  high 
prerogative.  A  well-compacted  and  vigorous  con- 
federacy could  not  be  formed  of  such  dissimilar 
states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and  unable 
either  to  assert  or  to  defend  their  just  privileges. 
The  more  powerful  were  apt  to  assume,  and  to 
become  oppressive. 

After  contemplating  all  these  principles  of  dis- 
union and  opposition  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  want 
of  concord  and  uniformity  conspicuous  in  its  coun- 
•  cils  and  proceedings.  But  the  empire  of  Germany, 
nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such  great 
extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such  a  martial  and 
hardy  race  of  men,  that  when  the  abilities  of  an  em- 
peror, or  zeal  for  any  common  cause,  could  rouse 
this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its  strength,  it  acted 
with  almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  his- 
tory we  shall  find,  that  as  the  measures  on  which 
Charles  V.  was  most  intent  were  often  thwarted  or 
rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  divi- 
sion peculiar  to  the  Germanic  constitution,  so  it  was 
by  the  influence  which  he  accjuired  over  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate 
with  him,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the 
greatest  efforts  which  distinguish  his  reign. 
L 
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The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  with  that  of  the  great  nations 
in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so 
often,  and  with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wan 
and  negotiations  of  the  Christian  princes,  that  some 
previous  account  of  the  state  of  government  in  that 
great  empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information 
of  my  readers  than  those  views  of  the  constitution  of 
other  kingdoms  which  I  have  already  exhibited  to 
them. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more 
fertile  parts  of  Asia,  at  different  periods,  to  be  con- 
quered by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of  men  who 
inhabit  the  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  name  of  Scythia,  and  among  the  moderns  by  that 
of  Tartary.  One  tribe  of  these  people,  called  Turkg 
or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various 
leaders,  and  during  several  centuries,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople  by  storm, 
and  established  the  seat  of  their  government  in  that 
imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the 
other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary,  were 
suWected  to  their  power.  • 

But  though  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government 
was  fixed  in  Europe,  and  the  sultans  obtained  pos- 
session of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  continued  to 
be  purely  Asiatic ;  and  may  be  properly  termed  a 
despotism,  in  contradistinction  to  those  monarchical 
and  republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplating.  The  supreme  power 
was  vested  in  sultans  of  the  Ottoman  race,  that 
blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation 
these  sovereigns  could  look  down  and  behold  all 
their  subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level  before  them. 
The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authorize  any 
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of  those  institutions  which,  in  other  countries,  limit 
the  exercise  or  moderate  the  rigour  of  monarchical 
power :  they  admit  neither  of  any  great  court  with 
constitutional  and  permanent  jurisdiction  to  inter- 
pose, both  in  enacting  laws  and  in  superintending  the 
execution  of  them;  nor  of  a  body  of  hereditary 
nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence, 
whose  consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  their  rank 
and  character,  whose  jealousy  of  their  privileges,  cir- 
cumscribe the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not 
only  as  a  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  his  caprice, 
but  stand  as  an  intermediate  order  between  him  and 
the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government  the 
political  condition  of  every  subject  is  equal.  To  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  sultan  is  the  only 
circumstance  that  confers  distinction.  Even  this 
distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so 
closely  annexed  to  the  station  in  which  any  indin- 
dual  serves,  that  it  is  scarcely  communicated  to  the 
persons  of  those  who  are  placed  in  them.  The 
nighest  dignity  in  the  empire  does  not  give  any  rank 
or  pre-eminence  to  the  family  of  him  who  enjoys  it. 
As  every  man,  before  he  is  raised  to  any  station  of 
authority,  must  go  through  the  preparatory  discipline 
of  a  long  and  servile  obedience,  the  moment  he  is 
deprived  of  power  he  and  his  posterity  return  to  the 
same  condition  with  other  subjects,  and  sink  back 
into  obscurity.  It  is  the  distinguishing  and  odious 
characteristic  of  eastern  despotism,  that  it  annihilates 
all  other  ranks  of  men  in  order  to  exalt  the  monarch, 
that  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives 
every  thing  to  the  latter ;  that  it  endeavours  to  fix 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  the  idea 
of  no  relation  between  men  but  that  of  a  master  and 
of  a  slave,  the  former  destined  to  command  and  to 
punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble  and  obey. 

But  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently 
obstruct  or  defeat  the  salutary  effects  of  the  beet- 
regulated  governments,  there  are  others  which  cou- 
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tribute  to  mitigate  the  eviis  of  the  most  defective 
forms  of  policy.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  consti- 
tutional restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince  in  a 
despotic  government ;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are 
accidental.  Absolute  as  the  Turkish  sultans  are, 
they  feel  themselves  circumscribed  both  by  religion, 
the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded, 
and  by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  they  must 
emp!  )^  \u  order  to  maintain  it.  Where  Vi^r  re- 
ligion interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must 
submit  to  its  decrees.  ^Vhen  the  Koran  hath  pre- 
scribed any  religious  rite,  hath  enjoined  any  moral 
duty,  or  hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  political 
maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan  cannot  overturn 
that  which  a  higher  authority  hath  established.  The 
chief  restriction,  however,  on  the  will  of  the  sultans, 
is  imposed  by  the  military  power.  An  armed  force 
must  surround  the  throne  of  every  despot,  to  main- 
tain his  authority,  and  to  execute  his  commands. 
As  the  Turks  extended  their  empire  over  nations 
which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  to  sub- 
jection, they  found  it  necessary  to  render  their  mili- 
tary establishment  numerous  and  formidable.  Amu- 
rath,  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of 
troops  devoted  to  his  will,  that  might  serve  as  the 
immediate  guards  of  his  person  and  dignity,  com- 
manded his  officers  to  seize  annually,  as  the  imperial 
property,  the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war. 
These,  after  being  instructed  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe  discipline, 
and  trained  to  warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a 
body  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Janizaries^  or  new 
soldiers.  Every  sentiment  which  enthusiasm  can 
inspire,  every  mark  of  distinction  that  the  favour  of 
the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  to 
animate  this  body  with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.  The  jani- 
zaries soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of 
the  Ottoman  armies ;  and  by  their  number  as  well 
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as  reputation,  were  distinguished  above  all  the 
troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of 
the  sultans. 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  every  society  is 
possessed  by  those  who  have  arms  in  their  hands, 
this  formidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be  the 
instruments  of  enlarging  the  sultan's  authority,  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  the  means  of  controlling  it. 
Under  a  monarch  whose  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind 
fit  him  for  command,  they  are  obsequious  instruments ; 
executing  whatever  he  enjoins,  and  rendering  his 
power  irresistible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such 
as  are  unfortunate,  they  become  turbulent  and  mu- 
tinous ;  assume  the  tone  of  masters ;  degrade  and 
exalt  sultans  at  pleasure  ;  and  teach  those  to  trem- 
ble on  whose  nod  at  other  times  life  and  death 
depend. 

From  Mahomet  II.,  who  took  Constantinople,  to 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  who  began  his  reign  a 
few  months  after  Charles  V.  was  placed  on  the  im- 
perial throne  of  Germany,  a  succession  of  illustrious 
princes  ruled  over  the  Turkish  empire.  By  their 
great  abilities  they  kept  their  subjects  of  every 
order,  military  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  govern- 
ment, and  had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever 
force  their  vast  empire  was  able  to  exert.  Soljnnan, 
in  particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chiefly 
as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the  Turkish 
annals  as  the  great  lawgiver  who  established  order 
and  police  in  their  empire,  governed,  during  his  long 
reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom. 

Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman, 
whose  talents  were  no  less  adapted  to  preserve  in- 
ternal order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of  war, 
that  the  Turkish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in 
its  contests  with  the  Christian  states.  The  long 
succession  of  able  princes  which  I  have  mentioned, 
had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman 
government,  that  it  seems  to  have  attained,  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
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tion  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable :  whereas 
the  great  monarchies  in  Christendom  were  still  far 
from  that  state  which  could  enable  them  to  act  with 
a  full  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  this,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  age  possessed  every  advantage 
which  arises  from  superiority  in  military  discipline. 
At  the  time  when  Solyman  began  his  reign,  the 
janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a  century  and  a 
half;  and  during  that  long  period,  the  severity  of 
their  military  discipline  had  in  no  degree  relaxed. 
The  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  had  been  kept  almost  continually  undei 
arms  in  the  various  wars  which  the  sultans  had  car- 
ried on,  with  hardly  any  interval  of  peace.  Against 
troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  the 
forces  of  the  Christian  powers  took  the  field  with 
great  disadvantage.  The  most  intelligent  as  well 
as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  ac- 
knowledge and  lament  the  superior  attainments  of 
the  Turks  in  the  military  art.  The  success  which 
almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms  in  all  their 
wars,  demonstrates  the  justness  of  this  observation. 
The  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire  that  superi- 
ority over  the  Turks  which  they  now  possess,  until 
the  long  establishment  of  standing  forces  had  im- 
proved military  discipline  among  the  former,  and 
until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  explain,  had  corrupted  or  abolished  their 
tncient  warlike  institutions  among^  the  latter. 
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Charles  V.  was  born  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  1500.  His  father,  Philip  the 
Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  of  Mary,  the  only  child  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy.  His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  and  of  Isa- 
bella, queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the 
way  for  this  young  prince  to  the  inheritance  of  more 
extensive  dominions  than  any  European  monarch, 
since  Charlemagne,  had  possessed.  Each  oi  his 
ancestors  had  acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces  to- 
wards which  their  prospect  of  succession  was  ex- 
tremely remote  The  rich  possessions  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  had  been  destined  for  another  family,  she 
having  been  contracted  by  her  father  to  the  only  son 
of  Louis  XI.  of  France ;  but  that  capricious  mo- 
narch, indulging  his  hatred  to  her  family,  chose 
rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her  territories  by  force, 
than  to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage;  and  by  this 
misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the 
Netherlands  and  Franche  Compt^  into  the  hands  of 
a  rival.      Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Cas- 
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tiie,  far  from  having  any  prospect  of  that  noble  ia« 
heritance  which  she  transmitted  to  her  grandson, 
passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity  and 
indigence.  But  the  Castilians  were  so  exasperated 
against  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  an  ill-advised  and 
vicious  prince,  that  upon  his  demise,  they  declared 
Joanna  to  be  illegitimate,  though  Henry  had  uni- 
formly, and  even  on  his  death-bed,  owned  her  to  be 
his  lawful  daughter,  and  obliging  her  to  retire  into 
Portugal,  they  placed  Isabella  on  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile. Ferdinand  owed  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  the 
unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violating  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  disregarding  the  ties  of  blood. 
To  all  these  kingdoms  Christopher  Columbus,  by  an 
effort  of  genius  and  of  intrepidity  the  boldest  and 
most  successful  that  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which 
became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  their  eldest  daughter,  the  queen  of  Portugal, 
being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna,  and  her  posterity. 
But  as  her  husband,  the  archduke,  was  a  stranger  to 
the  Spaniards,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  invite 
him  into  Spain,  that,  by  residing  among  them,  he 
might  accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  Cortes,  or  assembly  of 
States,  whose  authority  was  then  so  great  in  Spain, 
that  no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless 
it  received  their  sanction,  would  acknowledge  his 
right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of  the  Infanta 
his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna  passing  through  France 
in  their  way  to  Spain  were  entertained  in  that  king- 
dom with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  archduke 
did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan-  ' 
ders,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.     They  were  received  in  Spain 
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with  every  mark  of  honour  that  tlie  parental  affectioi 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  thev 
subjects,  could  devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown 
was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  the  cortes  of  both 
kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfac- 
tion  and  joy,  some  secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the 
mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The  stately  and  re- 
served ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  bur- 
densome to  Philip,  a  prince  young,  gay,  affable,  fond 
of  society  and  of  pleasure,  that  he  soon  began  to 
express  a  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  country, 
the  manners  of  which  were  more  suited  to  his  tem- 
per. Ferdinand,  observing  the  declining  health  of 
his  queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that  his  right  to 
the  government  of  Castile  must  cease,  easily  foresaw 
that  a  prince  of  Philip's  disposition,  and  who  already 
discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  reign,  would 
never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  of  autho- 
rity in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  dimi- 
nution of  his  power  awakened  the  jealousy  of  that 
ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld,  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a 
mother,  the  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  the 
archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  destitute  of 
those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplish- 
ments of  mind,  which  fix  the  affections  of  a  husband. 
Her  understanding,  always  weak,  was  often  disor- 
dered. She  doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  dis- 
gust rather  than  affection.  Her  jealousy,  for  which 
her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause, 
was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in 
the  most  extravagant  actions.  Isabella,  though  sen- 
sible of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying  her  con- 
dition, which  was  soon  rendered  altogether  deplorable 
by  the  archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting  out  in 
the  middle  of  winter  for  Flanders,  and  of  leaving  her 
in    Spain.      Isabella  entreated  him  not  to  abandon 
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his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  her,  as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery. 
Joanna  conjured  him  to  put  off  his  journey  for  three 
days  only,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  company. 
Ferdinand,  after  representing  the  imprudence  of  his 
leaving  Spain  before  he  had  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  or  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  people  who  were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  be- 
sought him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  through  France, 
with  which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war. 
Philip,  without  regarding  either  the  dictates  of 
humanity  or  the  maxims  of  prudence,  persisted  in 
his  purpose ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  December,  set  out 
for  the  Low  Coimtries  by  the  way  of  France. 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure  Joanna  sunk 
into  a  deep  and  suHen  melancholy,  and  while  she  was 
in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand,  her  second  son,  for 
whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterward? 
procured  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  to  whom  he  at  last  transmitted  the  imperial 
sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain  who 
discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insen- 
sible to  that,  as  well  as  to  every  other  pleasure,  she 
was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  returning 
to  her  husband  ;  nor  did  she  in  any  degree  recover 
tranquillity  of  mind,  until  she  arrived  at  Brussels 
next  year. 

Philip,  in  passing  through  France,  had  an  inter- 
view with  Louis  XIL,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  him, 
by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  between 
France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally  terminated. 
But  Ferdinand,  whose  affairs  at  that  time  were  ex- 
tremely prosperous  in  Italy,  where  the  superior 
genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  great  captain, 
triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms  of 
Prance,  did  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  what  his 
fion-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  hostilities 
with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 
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From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till 
the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of 
these  events  was  not  far  distant.  The  untimely 
death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she 
could  derive  but  little  consolation  for  the  losses 
she  had  sustained  either  from  her  daughter  Joanna, 
whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-in- 
law,  who  no  longer  preserved  even  the  appearance 
of  a  decent  respect  towards  that  unhappy  princess, 
her  spirits  and  health  began  gradually  to  decline, 
and,  after  languishing  some  months,  she  died  at 
Medina  del  Campo,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1504. 
She  was  no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom ; 
and  whether  we  consider  her  behaviour  as  a  queen, 
as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  Spanish 
historians. 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last 
will ;  and  being  convinced  of  Joanna's  incapacity  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands, 
and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip, 
with  whose  conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied, 
she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  or  administrator  of 
the  affairs  of  Castile,  until  her  grandson  Charles 
should  attain  the  age  of  twenty.  She  bequeathed  to 
Ferdinand  likewise  one-half  of  the  revenues  which 
should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 
grand-masterships  of  the  three  military  orders  ;  dig- 
nities which  rendered  the  person  who  possessed  them 
almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella  had,  for  that 
reason,  annexed  to  the  crown.  But  before  she 
signed  a  deed  so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she 
obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by  a  second 
marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  de- 
prive Joanna  or  her  posterity  of  their  right  of  suc- 
cession to  any  of  his  kino^doms. 
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Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferdinand 
resigpied  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  and  issued 
orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sovereigns 
of  that  kingdom.  But  at  the  same  time  he  assumed 
the  character  of  regent,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's 
testament ;  and  not  long  after,  he  prevailed  on  the 
cortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  that 
office.  This,  however,  he  did  not  procure  without 
difficulty,  nor  without  discovering  such  symptoms  of 
alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilians  as  filled 
him  with  great  uneasiness.  The  union  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  for  almost  thirty  years,  had  not  so  en- 
tirely extirpated  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity 
which  subsisted  between  the  natives  of  these  king- 
doms, that  the  Castilian  pride  could  submit,  without 
murmuring,  to  the  government  of  a  king  of  Aragon. 
A  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united 
against  Ferdinand;  and  though  the  persons  who 
composed  it  had  not  hitherto  taken  any  public  step 
in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw,  that  upon  the 
least  encouragement  from  their  new  king  they  would 
proceed  to  the  most  violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands 
upon  receiving  the  accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and 
of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the  government  of 
Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his 
father-in-law.  If  Joanna's  infirmities  and  the  nonage 
of  Charles  rendered  them  incapable  of  government, 
he,  as  a  husband,  w£is  the  proper  guardian  of  his 
wife,  and,  as  a  father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son. 
Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these  just  rights, 
and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Castile,  the 
authority  of  a  testament,  the  genuineness  of  which 
was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  contents  to  him  ap- 
peared certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge 
was  added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour 
infused  into  his  councils  by  the  arrival  of  Dk)n  John 
Manuel.       He  was  Ferdinand'i  ambassador  at  th« 
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imperial  court ;  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's 
death,  repaired  to  Brussels,  flattering  himself  that 
under  a  young  and  liberal  prince  he  might  attain  to 
power  and  honours  which  he  could  never  have  ex- 
pected in  the  servdce  of  an  old  and  frugal  master. 
He  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained 
his  confidence ;  and  having  been  trained  to  business 
under  Ferdinand,  could  oppose  his  schemes  with 
equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those  for 
which  that  monarch  was  distinguished. 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  de- 
spatched to  require  Ferdinand  to  retire  into  Aragon, 
and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  to  those 
persons  whom  Philip  should  intrust  with  it  until  hig 
own  arrival  in  that  kingdom.  Such  of  the  Castilian 
nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatisfaction  with  Fer- 
dinand's administration,  were  encouraged  by  every 
method  to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Louis  XII.,  by  which  Philip  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  secured  the  friendship  and  as- 
sistance of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of 
address  and  policy  in  order  to  retain  the  power  of 
which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of  Con- 
chillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a 
private  negotiation  with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on 
that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  authority,  his 
right  to  the  regency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not 
escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Don  John  Manuel : 
Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  intercepted ;  Cocchil- 
los  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  she  herself  confined 
to  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her  Spanish 
domestics  secluded  from  her  presence. 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  in- 
trigue occasioned  to  Ferdinand,  was  much  increased 
by  his  observing  the  progress  which  Philip's  emis- 
saries made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired 
to  their  castles ;  others  to  the  towns  in  which  they 
had  influence;    they  formed  themselves  into  con- 
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federacies,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals. 
Fordinand*g  court  was  almost  totally  deserted ;  not  a 
person  of  distinction  but  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia, 
remaining  there ;  while  the  houses  of  Philip's  am- 
bassadors were  daily  crowded  with  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank. 

Exasperated  at  this  universal  defection,  and  morti- 
fied perhaps  with  seeing  all  his  schemes  defeated  by  a 
younger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  decency,  to  deprive  his 
daughter  and  her  posterity  of  the  crown  of  Castile, 
lather  than  renounce  the  regency  of  that  kingdom. 
His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  bold 
than  the  intention  itself  was  wicked.  He  demanded 
in  marriage  Joanna,  the  supposed  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.,  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy  Isabella's 
right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded  ;  and  by 
reviving  the  claim  of  this  princess,  in  opposition  to 
which  he  himself  had  formerly  led  armies  and  fought 
battles,  he  hoped  once  more  to  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  But  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  Joanna  resided,  at  that 
time  having  married  one  of  Ferdinand's  daughters 
by  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that  unnatural 
match ;  and  the  unhappy  princess  herself,  having 
lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambition  by  being 
long  immured  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  less  aver- 
sion to  it. 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition 
were  not  exhausted.  Upon  meeting  with  a  repulse 
in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and  sought  iu 
marriage  German  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount 
of  Narbonne,  and  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Louis  XII. 
The  war  which  that  monarch  had  carried  on  against 
Ferdinand  in  Naples  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal  which  furnished 
him  with  an  honourable  pretence  for  concluding 
peace :  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more  remark- 
able than  Ferdinand  for  making  all  his  passions  bead 
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to  the  maxims  of  interest,  or  become  subservient 
to  tho  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehement  was 
his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law,  that  the  desire 
of  gratifying  it  rendered  him  regardless  of  every 
other  consideration.  In  order  to  be  revenged  of 
Philip  by  detaching  Louis  from  his  interest,  and  in 
order  to  gain  a  chance  of  excluding  him  from  his 
hereditary  throne  of  Aragon,  and  the  dominions  an- 
nexed to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain 
into  separate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these 
was  the  great  glory  of  his  reign,  and  had  been  the 
chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to  restore 
the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  French  faction  to  their 
possessions  and  honours ;  and  submitted  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  marrying,  in  an  advanced  age,  a  princess  of 
eighteen. 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived 
Philip  of  his  only  ally,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there 
was  now  a  necessity  of  taking  other  measures  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  He  accordingly 
instructed  the  Flemish  ambassadors  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  testify  the  strong  desire  which  their  mas- 
ter had  of  terminating  all  differences  between  him 
and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  consent  to  any  conditions  that  would 
re-establish  the  friendship  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand, 
though  he  had  made  and  broken  more  treaties  than 
any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  confide  so  far  in 
the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much 
upon  his  own  address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be 
always  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation.  He  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  declarations,  and  soon  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Salamanca ;  in  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  the  government  of  Castile  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  of  Philip  ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,   as  well   as  the  right  of  conferring  offices. 
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ihould  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  b)' 
an  equal  division. 

Nothing",  however,  was  farther  from  Philip's 
thoughts  than  to  observe  this  treaty.  His  sole  in- 
tention in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  ob. 
structing  his  voyage  into  Spain.  It  had  that  effect, 
Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  for  some 
time  suspect  his  design ;  and  though,  when  he  per- 
ceived it,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  of  France  not 
only  to  remonstrate  against  the  archduke's  journey, 
but  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it ; 
though  he  solicited  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack 
his  son-in-law*s  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Philip  and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a 
numerous  fleet  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces. 
They  were  obliged  by  a  violent  tempest  to  take 
shelter  in  England,  where  Henry  VH.,  in  compliance 
with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  them  up- 
wards of  three  months ;  at  last  they  were  permitted 
to  depart,  and  after  a  more  prosperous  voyage,  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  Corunna  in  Galicia ;  nor  durst 
Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  once  intended,  to  oppose 
their  landing  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged 
hitherto  to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  sentiments, 
now  declared  cpenly  in  favour  of  Philip.  The  treaty 
of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and  all 
agreed  to  exclude  from  the  government  of  Castile  a 
prince  who,  by  consenting  to  disjoin  Aragon  and 
Naples  from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  concern 
for  its  true  interests.  Ferdinand  meanwhile,  aban- 
doned by  almost  all  the  Castilians,  disconcerted  by 
their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  should  peace- 
ably relinquish  his  power,  or  take  arms  in  order  to 
maintain  it,  earnestly  solicited  an  interview  with  his 
son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Manuel,  studiously 
avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing  the  number 
and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  resisting  such  a  torrent,  Fer- 
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dinand  consented  by  treaty  to  resign  the  regency  of 
Castile  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  retire  into  his 
hereditary  dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  masterships  of  the  military  orders,  and  that 
share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies  which  Isabella  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between 
the  princes  was  no  longer  necessary,  it  wa?  agreed 
to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency.  Philip 
repaired  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid  re- 
tinue of  Castilian  nobles,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared  without  any  pomp, 
attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mules,  and 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion,  Don  John  Manuel  had 
the  pleasure  of  displaying  before  the  monarch  whom 
he  had  deserted  the  extensive  influence  which  he 
had  acquired  over  his  new  master :  while  Ferdinand 
suffered,  in  presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two 
most  cruel  mortifications  which  an  artful  and  am- 
bitious prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  overreached 
in  conduct  and  stripped  of  power. 

Not  long  after  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and 
hoping  that  some  favourable  accident  would  soon 
open  the  way  to  his  return  into  Castile,  he  took  care 
to  protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the 
treaty  concluded  with  his  son-in-law,  being  extorted 
by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed  void  of  all  obligation. 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a 
youthful  joy.  The  unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he 
derived  it,  remained,  during  all  these  contests,  undei 
the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom 
allowed  to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  though  he 
had  often  desired  it,  was  refused  access  to  her  ;  and 
Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  cortes  to 
declare  her  incapable  of  government,  that  an  undi- 
vided power  might  be  lodged  in  his  hands  until  his 
son  should  attain  to  full  age.  But  such  was  the 
partial  attachment  of  the  Castilians  to  their  native 
princess,  that  though  Manuel  had  the  address  to 
gain  some  members  of  the  cortes  assembled  at 
Valladolid,  and  others  were  willing  to  gratify  their 
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new  sovereign  in  his  first  request,  the  great  body  of 
the  representatives  refused  their  consent  to  a  decla- 
ration which  they  thought  so  injurious  to  the  blood 
of  their  monarchs.  They  were  unanimous,  how- 
ever, in  acknowledging  Joanna  and  Philip  queen 
and  king  of  Castile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  of 
Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during 
Philip's  administration.  A  fever  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  when  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  been 
80  eager  to  obtain,  full  three  months. 

The  whole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought  of 
course  to  have  devolved  upon  Joanna.  But  the 
shock  occasioned  by  a  disaster  so  unexpected  as  the 
death  of  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of  her 
understanding,  and  her  incapacity  for  government. 
During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sickness,  no  entreaty 
could  prevail  on  her,  though  in  the  sixth  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  When 
he  expired,  however,  she  did  not  shed  one  tear,  or 
utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and  settled. 
She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same 
tenderness  and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive ;  and 
though  at  last  she  permitted  it  to  be  buried,  she 
soon  removed  it  from  the  tomb  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a 
splendid  dress  :  and  having  heard  from  some  monk  a 
legendary  tale  of  a  king  who  revived  after  he  had 
been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  eyes  almost 
constantly  fixed  on  the  body,  waiting  for  the  happy 
moment  of  its  return  to  life.  While  in  this  state  of 
grief  and  anxiety,  and  about  three  months  after  the 
death  of  Philip,  she  bore  the  princess  Catherine. 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable 
of  governing  a  great  kingdom;  and  Joanna,  who 
made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the  loss  and 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have 
thought  her  attention  to  public  affairs  an  impious 
neglect  of  those   duties   which   she  owed  to  him. 
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But  though  she  declined  assuming  the  administratioii 
herself,  yet,  by  a  strange  caprice  of  jealousy,  she  re- 
fused to  commit  it  to  any  other  person ;  and  no  en- 
treaty of  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to  name  a 
regent,  or  even  to  sign  such  papers  as  were  neces- 
«ary  for  the  execution  of  justice  and  the  security  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Castilians  into  the 
greatest  perplexity.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a 
rerent  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy  and  the 
infancy  of  her  son ;  and  as  there  was  not  among  the 
nobles  any  person  so  eminently  distinguished  either 
by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities  as  to  be  called  by 
the  public  voice  to  that  high  office,  all  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or  towards  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  The  former  claimed  that  dig- 
nity as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  testament  of  Isabella ;  the  latter  thought 
himself  the  legal  guardian  of  his  grandson,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmity,  he  already 
considered  as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility 
as  had  lately  been  most  active  in  compelling  Fer- 
dinand to  resign  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so 
soon  to  his  former  dignity.  They  dreaded  the  re- 
turn of  a  monarch  not  apt  to  forgive,  and  who,  to 
those  defects  with  which  they  were  already  acquaint- 
ed, added  that  resentment  which  the  remembrance 
of  their  behaviour,  and  reflection  upon  his  own  dis- 
grace, must  naturally  have  excited.  Though  none 
of  these  objections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  Castile ;  he  had 
not  either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  preten- 
sions; nor  could  ^^s  claim  be  admitted  without  a 
public  declaration  of  Joanna's  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, an  indignity  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  Cas- 
tilians could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the 
nobles  who  considered  themselves  as  most  obnoxious 
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to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  for  Maximilian, 
and  offered  to  support  his  claim  with  all  their  in- 
terest. Maximilian,  always  enterprising"  and  deci- 
sive in  council,  though  feeble  and  dilatory  in  execu- 
tion, eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a  series  of 
ineffectual  negotiations  was  the  only  consequence ^of 
this  transaction.  The  emperor,  as  usual,  asserted 
his  rights  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deal,  y 
and  performed  nothing.  / , 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand 
had  set  out  for  Naples,  that,  by  his  own  presence,  ha 
might  put  an  end,  with  greater  decency,  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  great  captain,  whose  important  services 
and  cautious  conduct  did  not  screen  him  from  the 
suspicions  of  his  jealous  master.  Though  an  ac- 
count of  his  son-in-law's  death  reached  him  at  Porto- 
€no,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  he  was  so  solicitous 
to  discover  the  secret  intrigues  which  he  supposed 
the  great  captain  to  have  been  carr3dng  on,  and  to 
-establish  his  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundation  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions,  by  removing  him  from 
the  supreme  command  there,  that,  rather  than  dis- 
continue his  voyage,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a 
«tate  of  anarchy,  and  even  to  risk,  by  this  delay, 
liis  obtaining  possession  of  the  government  of  that 
iun^dom. 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  con- 
duct of  his  adherents  could  have  prevented  the  bad 
effects  of  this  absence.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  tnough  he  had 
l)een  raised  to  that  dignity  by  Isabella,  contrary  to 
the  inclination  of  Ferdinand,  and  though  he  could 
have  no  expectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under 
the  administration  of  a  master  little  disposed  to 
distinguish  him  by  extraordinary  marks  of  atten- 
tion, was  nevertheless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
the  welfare  of  his  country  before  his  own  grandeur, 
-and  to  declare  that  Castile  could  never  be  so  hap- 
pily governed  as  by  a  prince  whom  long  experience 
k'Ad  rendered  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  true 
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interest.  The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  hi» 
countrymen  to  this  opinion,  induced  him  to  lay  asid« 
lomewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  haughtiness. 

He  condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  tne 
iisaffected  nobles,  and  employed  address  as  well  as 
arguments  to  persuade  them.  Ferdinand  seconded 
his  endeavours  with  great  art ;  and  by  concessions  ta 
some  of  the  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by 
letters  full  of  complaisance  to  all,  he  gained  many  of 
his  most  violent  opponents.  Though  many  cabals 
were  formed,  and  some  commotions  were  excited^ 
yet  when  Ferdinand,  after  having  settled  the  affair* 
of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile,  he  entered  upon  the 
administration  without  opposition.  The  prudence 
with  which  he  exercised  his  authority  in  that  king- 
dom, equalled  the  good  fortune  by  which  he  had 
recovered  it.  By  a  moderate  but  steady  adminis- 
tration, free  from  partiality  and  from  resentment,  he 
entirely  reconciled  the  Castilians  to  his  person,  and 
secured  to  them,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as 
much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  with 
the  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  which  still 
subsisted  among  them  in  full  vigour 

Nor  was  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  his  he- 
reditary kingdoms  the  only  obligation  which  the 
archduke  Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of  his 
grandfather;  it  was  his  good  fortune,  during  that 
period,  to  have  very  important  additions  made  to  the 
dominions  over  which  he  was  to  reign.  On  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  Oran,  and  other  conquests  of  no 
small  value,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit  very  un- 
common in  a  monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous  army 
against  the  Moors  of  that  country ;  and  with  a 
generosity  and  magnificence  still  more  singular,  de- 
frayed the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his 
own  revenues.  In  Europe,  Ferdinand,  under  pre- 
tences no  less  frivolous  than  unjust,  as  well  as  by 
artifices  the  most  shameful  and  treacherous,  expelled 
John  d' Albert,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from  the  throna 
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ot  Navarre ;  and  seizing  on  that  kingdom,  extended 
the  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  from  the  Py- 
renees on  the  one  hand  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal 
on  the  other. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing 
the  archduke  which  influenced  Ferdinand  in  this  or 
in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He  was  more  apt  to 
consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one 
day  wrest  out  of  his  hands  the  government  of  Castile, 
than  as  a  grandson,  for  whose  interest  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  administration.  This  jealousy  soon 
begot  aversion  and  even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of 
which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Hence  pro- 
ceeded his  immoderate  joy  when  his  young  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  de- 
prived Charles  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  the  untimely  death 
of  that  prince,  he  discovered,  for  the  same  reason, 
an  excessive  solicitude  to  have  other  children.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  being  now 
of  an  advanced  age,  he  speedily  sunk  into  such  an 
habitual  languor  and  dejection  of  mind  as  rendered 
him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public 
affairs,  and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which 
he  had  not  hitherto  bestowed  much  time. 

Unwilling,  however,  even  at  the  approach  of  death 
to  admit  a  thought  of  relinquishing  any  portion  of 
his  authority,  he  removed  continually  from  place  to 
place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper,  or  to  forget 
It.  Though  his  strength  declined  every  day,  none 
of  his  attendants  durst  mention  his  condition ;  nor 
would  he  admit  his  father  confessor,  who  thought 
such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  pre- 
sence. At  last  the  danger  became  so  imminent  that 
it  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Ferdinand  re- 
ceived the  intimation  with  a  decent  fortitude ;  and 
touched  perhaps  with  compunction  at  the  injustice 
which  he  had  done  his  grandson,  or  influenced  by 
the  honest  remonstrances  of  Carvajal,  Zapara,  and 
Vargas,  his  most  ancient  and  faithful  counsellora 
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he  consented  to  alter  the  will  which  he  had  made  in 
fkvour  of  Prince  Ferdinand  ;  and  by  a  new  deed  he 
left  Charles  the  sole  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  and 
allotted  to  prince  Ferdinand,  instead  of  that  throne 
of  which  he  thought  himself  almost  secure,  an  incon- 
siderable  establishment  of  50,000  ducats  a-year. 
He  died  a  few  hours  after  signing  this  will,  on  the 
23d  day  of  January,  1516. 

Charles,  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  de- 
scended by  his  death,  was  near  the  full  age  of  six- 
teen. He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, his  paternal  dominions.  Margaret  of  Austria, 
his  aunt,  and  Margaret  of  York,  the  sister  of  Ed- 
ward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  had 
the  care  of  forming  his  early  youth.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  tip.  Flemings  committed  the  go- 
remment  of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  grandfather 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather  than 
the  authority  of  regent.  Maximilian  made  choice  of 
William  de  Croy,  lord  of  Chievres,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  his  grandson. 
That  nobleman  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  an  important  office, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  fidelity. 
Under  Chievres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor. This  preferment,  which  opened  his  way  to 
the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he 
owed  not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean ; 
nor  to  his  interest,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  arts 
of  a  court ;  but  to  the  opinion  which  his  countrymen 
entertained  of  his  learning.  But  whatever  admira- 
tion this  procured  him  in  an  illiterate  age,  it  was 
soon  found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  the  retirement 
of  a  college,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  with- 
out any  tincture  of  taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no 
means  qualified  for  rendering  science  agreeable  to  a 
young  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an 
early  aversion  to  learning,  and  an  excessive  fondness 
for  those  violent  and  martial  exercises,  to  excel  in 
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which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  almost  the  only  study, 
of  persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chievres  encouraged 
this  teste,  either  from  a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil 
by  indulgence,  or  from  too  slight  an  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  literary  accomplishments.  He  in- 
structed him,  however,  with  great  care  in  the  arts  of 
government ;  he  made  him  study  the  history  not 
only  of  his  own  kingdoms,  but  of  those  with  which 
they  were  connected ;  he  accustomed  him,  from  the 
time  of  his  assuming  the  government  of  Flanders  in 
the  year  1515,  to  attend  to  business ;  he  persuaded 
him  to  peruse  all  papers  relating  to  public  afiairs ;  to 
be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his  privy-counsel- 
lors, and  to  propose  to  them  himself  those  matters 
concerning  which  he  required  their  opinion.  From 
such  an  education  Charles  contracted  habits  of 
gravity  and  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his 
time  of  life.  Tlie  first  openings  of  his  genius  did 
not  indicate  that  superiority  which  its  maturer  age 
displayed.  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  im- 
petuosity of  spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an 
active  and  enterprising  manhood.  Nor  did  his  early 
obsequiousness  to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites, 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  judgment  which 
afterwards  directed  the  affairs  of  one  half  of  Europe. 
But  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  external  accom- 
plishments of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly  address 
and  viewing  his  character  with  that  partiality  which 
is  always  shewn  to  princes  during  their  youth,  enter- 
tained sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to  those 
crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of 
Ferdinand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the 
new  which  I  have  given  of  their  political  constitu- 
tion, were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  which  required 
an  administration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent. 

During  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no 
internal  commotion,  it  is  true,  had  arisen  in  Spain. 
His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  restrain  the 
turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  jca- 
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ious/  of  the  commons.  By  the  wisdom  uf  his 
domestic  government,  by  the  sagacity  with  which 
he  conducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the 
high  opinion  that  his  subjects  entertained  of  both,  he 
had  preserved  among  them  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution  in  which 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  disorder  were  so  copi- 
ously mingled.  But  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
these  restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and  faction 
and  discontent,  from  being  long  repressed,  were 
ready  to  break  out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in 
his  last  will  taken  a  most  prudent  precaution,  by  ap- 
pointing cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to 
be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  until  the  arrival  of  his 
grandson  in  Spain.  The  singular  character  of  this 
man,  and  the  extraordinary  qualities  which  marked 
him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a 
particular  description.  He  was  descended  of  an 
honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy,  family :  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  incli- 
nations, having  determined  him  to  enter  into  the 
church,  he  early  obtained  benefices  of  great  value, 
and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
preferment.  All  these,  however,  he  renounced  at 
once ;  and  after  undergoing  a  very  severe  noviciate, 
assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  a  monastery  of 
Observantine  Friars,  one  of  the  most  rigid  orders  in 
the  Romish  church.  There  he  soon  became  eminent 
for  his  uncommon  austerity  of  manners,  and  for  those 
excesses  of  superstitious  devotion  which  are  the 
proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.  But  not- 
withstanding these  extravagances,  to  which  weak 
and  enthusiastic  minds  alone  are  usually  prone,  his 
understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive, 
retained  its  full  vigour,  and  acquired  him  such  great 
authority  in  his  own  order  as  raised  him  to  be  their 
provincial.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  procured 
him  the  office  of  father  confessor  to  queen  Isabella, 
which  he  accepted  with  the  utmost  reluctance.     He 
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preserved  in  a  court  the  same  austerity  of  mannen 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.  He 
continued  to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  sub- 
sisted only  upon  alms  ;  his  acts  of  mortification  were 
as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous. 
Isabella,  pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him, 
not  long  after,  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  which, 
next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  dignity  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  honour  he  declined  with  a 
5rmness  which  nothing  but  the  authoritative  injunc- 
tion of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome.  Nor  did 
this  height  of  promotion  change  his  manners. 
Though  obliged  to  display  in  public  that  magnifi- 
cence which  became  his  station,  he  himself  retained 
his  monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robes  he 
constantly  wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the 
rents  in  which  he  used  to  patch  with  his  own  hands. 
He  at  no  time  used  linen,  but  was  commonly  clad  in 
hair-cloth.  He  slept  constantly  in  his  habit,  most 
frequently  on  the  ground  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a 
bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  the  delicacies  which 
appeared  at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  that 
simple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed. 
Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  so  opposite  to 
the  manners  of  the  world,  he  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  affairs;  and  no  sooner  was  he 
called  by  his  station,  and  by  the  high  opinion  which 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entertained  of  him,  to  take  a 
principal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  dis- 
play td  talents  for  business  which  rendered  the  fame 
of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his  sanctity.  His 
political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  cha- 
racter, and  partook  both  of  its  virtues  and  its  defects. 
His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes  vast 
and  magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his 
intentions,  he  pursued  these  with  unremitting  and 
undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed  from  his  early 
youth  to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  shewed  little 
indulgence  towards  those  of  other  men.     Taught  by 
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bis  system  of  religion  to  check  even  his  most  inno* 
cent  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  every  thing  to 
which  he  could  affix  the  name  of  elegance  or  plea- 
sure. Though  free  from  any  suspicion  of  cruelty, 
he  discovered  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world  a 
severe  inflexibility  of  mind  and  austerity  of  charac- 
ter, peculiar  to  the  monastic  profession,  and  which 
can  hardly  be  conceived  in  a  country  where  that  is 
unknown. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed 
the  regency  of  Castile;  and  though  Ximenes  was 
then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  his  natural  in- 
trepidity of  mind,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without  hesitation. 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  sent  into  Spain  a 
few  months  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced 
full  powers  from  the  archduke  to  assume  the  name 
and  authority  of  regent  upon  the  demise  of  his  grand- 
father ;  but  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  government  of  a  stranger,  and  so  unequal  the 
abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's  claim 
would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  him- 
self, from  complaisance  to  his  new  master,  had  not 
consented  to  acknowledge  him  as  regent,  and  to 
carry  on  the  government  in  conjunction  with  him. 
By  this,  however,  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely 
nominal.  Ximenes,  though  he  treated  him  with 
great  decency,  and  even  respect,  retained  the  whole 
power  in  his  own  hands. 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  infant  Don  Ferdinand,  who,  having  been 
flattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  supreme  power, 
bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater 
impatience  than  a  prince  at  a  period  of  life  so  early 
could  have  been  supposed  to  feel.  Ximenes,  undet 
pretence  of  providing  more  effectually  for  his  safety, 
removed  him  from  Guadaloupe,  the  place  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  to  Madrid,  where  he  fixed  the 
residence  of  the  court.      There  he  was  under  th© 
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cardinals  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  hu 
domestics,  was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention. 

The  first  intelligence  he  received  from  the  Low 
Countries  gave  great  disquiet  to  the  cardinal,  and 
convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  an  inexperienced  prince,  un- 
der the  influence  of  counsellors  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.     No  sooner  did  the 
account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels,  than 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  nis  Flemish  ministers,  re- 
solved to  assume  the  title  of  king.     By  the  laws  of 
Spain,  the  sole  right  to  the  crowns  both  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon  belonged  to  .Joanna ;  and  though  her 
infirmities  disqualified  her  from  governing,  this  in- 
capacity had  not  been  declared  by  any  public  act  of 
the  cortes  in  either  kingdom,  so  that  the  Spaniards 
considered  this  resolution  not  only  as  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  privileges,  but  as  an  unnatural  usurpa- 
tion in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  mother,  to- 
wards whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  situation,  he 
manifested  a  less  delicate  regard  than  her  subjects 
had  always  expressed.     The   Flemish  court,   how- 
ever, having  prevailed  both  on  the  pope  and  on  the 
emperor  to  address  letters  to   Charles  as  king  of 
Castile,  (the  former  of  whom,  it  was  pretended,  had 
a  right  as  head  of  the  church,  and  the  latter  as  head 
of  the  empire,  to  confer  this  title,)  instructions  were 
sent  to  Ximenes,  to  prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  ac- 
knowledge it.     Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  measure  as  no  less  unpopu- 
lar than  unnecessary,  resolved  to  exert  all  his  autho- 
rity and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  and 
immediately  assembled  such  of  the  nobles  as  were 
then  at  court.     What  Charles  required  was  laid  be- 
fore them ;  and  when,  instead  of  complying  with  his 
demands,  they  began  to  murmur  against  such  an 
unprecedented    encroachment  on    their   privileges, 
and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  of  Joanna,  and  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  Ximenes  hastily  interposed, 
ind,  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was  na- 
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tural  to  him,  told  them  that  they  were  not  called 
now  to  deliberate,  but  to  obey ;  that  their  sovereign 
did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  sub- 
mission ;  and  *  This  day,*  added  he,  *  Charles  shall  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Castile  in  Madrid ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  this  example.' 
On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose ;  and 
iK)twithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the 
secret  discontents  of  many  persons  of  distinction, 
Charles's  title  was  universally  recognised.  In  Ara- 
gon,  where  the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  more 
extensive,  and  the  abilities  as  well  as  authority  of 
the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whom  Ferdinand  had 
appointed  regent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Ximenes,  the  same  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of 
Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he  acknowledged 
there  under  any  other  character  but  that  of  prince, 
until  his  arrival  in  Spain. 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated 
power,  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  he  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with  the 
character  of  regent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  mo- 
narch, and  adopted  schemes  for  extending  the  regal 
authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much  intrepidity 
and  ardour  as  if  he  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  their  success.  The  exorbi- 
tant privileges  of  the  Castilian  nobles  circumscribed 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  very  narrow 
limits.  These  privileges  the  cardinal  considered  as 
so  many  unjust  extortions  from  the  crown,  and  de-^ 
termined  to  abridge  them. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency, 
several  of  the  nobles,  fancying  that  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
began  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by 
force  of  arms,  private  quarrels  and  pretensions  which 
the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obliged  them  to  dis- 
semble or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had 
taken  into  pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  opposed  and 
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defeated  all  tneir  designs  with  unexpected  vigour 
and  facility;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  au- 
thore  of  these  disorders  with  any  cruelty,  he  forced 
them  to  acts  of  submission  extremely  mortifying  to 
the  haughty  spirit  of  Castilian  grandees. 

But  while  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to 
individuals,  and  every  act  of  rigour  was  justified  by 
the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the  forms  of 
justice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenity,  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  jealousy  or  complaint.  It 
was  not  so  with  his  next  measure,  which,  by  striking 
at  a  privilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  gene- 
ral alarm  to  the  whole  order.  By  the  feudal  con- 
stitution the  militai-y  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition  were 
called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals,  and  to  fol- 
low their  banners.  A  king  with  scanty  revenues 
and  a  limited  prerogative  depended  on  those  potent 
barons  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  with  their 
forces  he  attacked  his  enemies,  and  with  them  he 
defended  his  kingdom.  While  at  the  head  of  troops 
attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate  lords,  and 
accustomed  to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  autbo> 
rity  was  precarious  and  his  efforts  feeble.  FVom 
this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crown ; 
and  as  mercenary  standing  armies  were  unknown 
under  the  feudal  government,  and  would  have  been 
odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  every  city  in  Castile  to 
enrol  a  certain  number  of  its  burgesses,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  ;  he  engaged  to  provide  offi- 
cers to  command  them  at  the  public  expense ;  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  private  men,  promised 
them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions. 
The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Moors  from  Africa, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  some  force  always  ready 
to  oppose  them,  furnished  a  plausible  pretence  for 
this  innovation.     The  object  really  in  view  was  to 
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secure  the  kin  j  p.  brdy  of  troops  independent  of  his 
barons,  and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance 
their  power.  During  the  cardinal's  administration 
he  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour ;  but 
soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely  dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  nobility  encouraged  him  to 
attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions,  which 
were  no  less  exorbitant. 

The  nobles,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  attacks, 
began  to  think  of  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their 
order.  Many  cabals  were  formed,  loud  complaints 
were  uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken; 
but  before  they  proceeded  to  extremities,  they  ap- 
pointed some  of  their  number  to  examine  the  powers 
in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of 
?uch  high  authority.  The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke 
de  Infantando,  and  the  Conde  de  Benevento,  grandees 
of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this  commission. 
Ximenes  received  them  with  cold  civility;  and  in 
answer  to  their  demand,  produced  the  testament  of 
Ferdinand  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent,  to- 
gether with  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles. 
To  both  these  they  objected  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  their  validity.  As  the  conversation  grew 
warm,  he  led  them  insensibly  towards  a  balcony, 
from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
under  arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery. 
*  Behold,*  says  he,  pointing  to  these  and  raising  his 
voice,  *  the  powers  which  I  have  received  from  his 
catholic  majesty.  With  these  I  govern  Castile  ;  and 
with  these  I  will  govern  it  until  the  king,  your  mas- 
ter and  mine,  takes  possession  of  his  kingdom.*  A 
declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against 
a  man  aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared  for  his  de- 
fence, was  what  despair  alone  would  dictate.  All 
thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  car- 
dinal's administration  were  laid  aside;  and,  except 
from  somo  slight  commotions  excited  by  the  private 
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resentment  of  particular  noblemen,   the  tranquillity 
of  Castile  suffered  no  interruption. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish 
nobility  that  obstacles  arose  to  the  execution  of  the 
cardinal's  schemes  ;  he  had  a  constant  struggle  to 
maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuming 
upon  their  favour  with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  di- 
recting the  aflfairs  of  Spain  as  well  as  those  of  their 
own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  and  in- 
dependent spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him 
rather  as  a  rival  who  might  circumscribe  their  power, 
than  as  a  minister  who  by  his  prudence  and  vigour 
was  adding  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  their 
master.  Every  complaint  against  his  administration 
was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the  courtiers  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Unnecessary  obstructions  were 
thrown  by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  mea- 
sures ;  and  though  they  could  not  either  with  de- 
cency or  safety  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  regent, 
they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority  by  dividing 
it.  They  soon  discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht, 
already  joined  with  him  in  office,  had  neither  genius 
nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his 
proceedings ;  and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice, 
added  to  the  cemmission  of  regency  La  Chau,  a 
gentleman,  and  afterwards  Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of 
Holland ;  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address, 
the  latter  for  his  firmness.  Ximenes,  though  no 
stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  the  Flemish 
courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with 
which  they  were  invested ;  but  when  they  came  to 
enter  upon  business,  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air 
of  superiority  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and 
still  retained  the  sole  direction  of  affairs.  The 
Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people  to  the  government  of  strangers,  approved  of 
all  his  efforts  to  preserve  his  own  authority.  Even 
the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  national  parsiviJ,  ?.al 
forgetting   their  jealousies   and   discom<?n*j    ra'j^ 
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rather  to  see  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  their  countrymen  whom  they  feared,  than  in  those 
of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximenes,  though  engaged  in  such  great  scheme? 
of  domestic  policy,  and  embarrassed  by  the  artifices 
and  intrigues  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  the  bur- 
den of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one  was 
in  Navarre,  which  was  invaded  by  its  unfortunate 
monarch,  John  d' Albert.  The  death  of  Ferdinand, 
the  absence  of  Charles,  the  discord  and  disaffection 
which  reigned  among  the  Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to 
present  him  vnth  a  favourable  opportimity  of  recover- 
ing his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vigilance,  how- 
ever, defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted.  While 
the  king  was  employed  with  one  part  of  his  army  in 
the  siege  of  St.  Jean  Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an 
officer  of  great  experience  and  courage,  attacked  the 
other  by  surprise,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  king- 
instantly  retreated  vnth  precipitation,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  the  war.  But  as  Navarre  was  filled  at 
that  time  with  towns  and  castles  slightly  fortified  and 
weakly  garrisoned,  which,  being  unable  to  resist  an 
enemy,  served  only  to  furnish  him  with  places  of 
retreat,  Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decisive  in  his 
measures,  ordered  every  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled 
except  Pampeluna,  the  fortifications  of  which  he 
proposed  to  render  very  strong.  To  this  uncommon 
precaution  Spain  owes  the  possession  of  Navarre. 

The  other  war,  which  he  carried  on  in  Africa: 
against  the  famous  adventurer  Horuc  Barbarossa, 
who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  by  his- 
singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  was  far  from  being  equally  successful. 
The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general,  and  the  rash 
valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with  an 
easy  victory.  Many  perished  in  the  battle,  more  in 
the  retreat,  and  the  remainder  returned  into  Spain 
covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however,, 
with  whicl  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  onlv 
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one  he  experienced  during  his  administration,  addet? 
new  lustre  to  his  character. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  con- 
duct of  the  Flemish  court  proved  the  cause  of 
constant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  the  cardinal,  but  to 
the  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities 
of  Chievres,  the  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the 
young  king,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble  and  sordid 
avarice  During  the  time  of  Charles's  residence  in 
Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders  to  offices 
or  to  favour,  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovt  eJ 
that  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres  it  was  vain  t» 
hope  for  preferment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to 
find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing  his  protec- 
tion. Great  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  of 
Spain.  Every  thing  was  venal,  and  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  After  the  example  of  Chievres, 
the  inferior  Flemish  ministers  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
which  became  as  general  and  avowed  as  it  was 
infamous.  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  rage 
when  they  beheld  offices  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country  set  to  sale  by  strangers  im- 
concerned  for  its  honour  or  its  happiness.  Ximenes, 
disinterested  in  his  whole  administration,  and  a 
stranger,  from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the 
passion  of  avarice,  inveighed  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness against  the  venality  of  the  Flemings.  He  re- 
presented to  the  king,  in  strong  terms,  the  murmurs 
And  indignation  which  their  behaviour  excited  among 
a  free  and  high-spirited  people,  and  besought  him  ti 
set  out,  without  loss  of  time,  for  Spain,  that,  by  his 
presence,  he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were 
gathering  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  tor 
long  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions  in  Spain. 
Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way,  and 
detained  him  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  war 
which  the  league  of  Cambray  had  kindled  in  Italy 
«till  subsisted ;  though,  during  its  course,  the  armie« 
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of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  it  had  changed  their 
destination  and  their  objects.  France  was  now  in 
alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had  at  first  combined 
to  destroy  ;  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
years  carried  on  hostilities  against  France,  their 
original  ally,  to  the  valour  of  whose  troops  the  con- 
federacy had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for 
its  success.  Together  with  his  kingdoms  Ferdinand 
transmitted  this  war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian,  always  fond  of  new 
enterprises,  would  persuade  the  young  monarch  to 
enter  into  it  with  ardour.  But  the  Flemings,  who 
had  long  possessed  an  extensive  commerce,  which, 
during  the  league  of  Cambray,  had  grown  to  a  great 
height  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Venetian  trade,  dreaded 
a  rupture  with  France  ;  and  Chievres,  sagacious  to 
discern  the  true  interest  of  his  coimtry,  and  not 
warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth, 
warmly  declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the 
French  nation.  Francis  I.  destitute  of  allies,  and 
solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of 
accommodation.  Chievres  himself  conducted  the 
negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles:  Gouffier  ap- 
peared as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  A  few  days 
after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence 
between  the  two  monarchs;  the  chief  articles  in 
which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  in  marriage  to 
Charles  his  eldest  daughter  the  princess  Louise,  an 
infant  of  a  year  old,  and,  as  her  dowry,  should  make 
over  to  him  all  his  claims  and  pretensions  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideration  of 
Charles's  being  already  in  possession  of  Naples,  he 
ihould,  until  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage, 
pay  100,000  crowns  a-year  to  the  French  king,  and 
the  half  of  that  sum  annually,  as  long  as  the  princess 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in 
Spain,  the  heirs  of  the  king  of  Navarre  may  repre- 
sent to  him  their  right  to  that  kingdom ;  and  if,  after 
28—11 
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examining  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satis« 
faction,  Francis  shall  be  at  liberty  to  assist  them 
with  all  his  forces.  This  alliance  not  only  united 
Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Ve- 
netians, to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  those  powers ; 
which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and  tedious 
war  that  the  league  of  Cambray  had  occasioned. 
Europe  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  universal  tranquillity, 
and  was  indebted  for  that  blessing  to  two  princes 
whose  rivalship  and  ambition  kept  it  in  perpetual 
discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their 
reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon  Charles  secured  a  safe 
passage  into  Spain.  It  was  not,  however,  the  in- 
terest of  his  Flemish  ministers  that  he  should  visit 
that  kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders, 
the  revenues  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  spent  there, 
and  they  engrossed,  without  any  competitors,  all  the 
effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity  ;  their  country 
became  the  seat  of  government,  and  all  favours  were 
dispensed  by  them.  Of  all  these  advantages  they 
ran  the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  deprived,  from  the 
moment  that  their  sovereign  entered  Spain.  But 
what  Chievres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was  an  inter- 
view between  the  king  and  Ximenes.  He  was  afraid 
the  cardinal  might  obtain  an  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  young  monarch,  which  would  materially  di- 
minish that  which  he  possessed.  For  these  reasons 
aU  the  Flemish  counsellors  combined  to  retard  the 
king's  departure;  and  Charles,  unsuspicious  from 
want  of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  country, 
suffered  himself  to  be  unnecessarily  detained  in  the 
Netherlands  a  whole  year  after  signing  the  treaty  of 
Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice 
of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  and  the  impatient 
murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed  oi^  him 
at  last  to  embark.  He  was  attended  not  only  by 
Chievres,  hi?  prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous  and 
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splendid  train  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  fond  of  behold- 
ing the  grandeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty,  of 
their  prince.  After  a  dangerous  voyage  he  landed 
at  Villa  Viciosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  was 
received  with  such  loud  acclamations  of  joy  as  a  new 
monarch  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently  desired  had 
reason  to  expect.  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to 
their  sovereign  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
displayed  a  magnificence  which  the  Flemings  were 
anable  to  emulate. 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the 
king  as  the  greatest  blessing  to  his  dominions,  was 
advancing  towards  the  coast  as  fast  as  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  would  permit,  in  order  to  receive 
him.  During  his  regency,  and  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated  in  no  degree  the 
rigour  or  frequency  of  his  mortifications;  and  to 
these  he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business 
as  would  have  worn  out  the  most  youthful  and 
vigorous  constitution.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of 
life  the  infirmities  of  age  daily  grew  upon  him.  On 
his  journey  a  violent  disorder  seized  him  at  Bos 
Equillos,  attended  with  uncommon  symptoms ; 
which  his  followers  considered  as  the  effects  of 
poison,  but  could  not  agree  whether  the  crime 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish 
nobles,  or  to  the  malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers. 
This  accident  obliging  him  to  stop  short,  he  wrote 
to  Charles,  and  with  his  usual  boldness  advised  him 
to  dismiss  all  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose  num- 
bers and  credit  gave  offence  already  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  would  ere  long  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
whole  people.  At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  de- 
sired to  have  an  interview  with  the  king,  that  he 
might  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the 
temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only 
the  Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employed 
all  their  address,  and  industriously  kept  Charles  at  a 
distance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which  the  car- 
dinal  had    removed.       Through  their   suggestions 
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erery  measure  that  he  recommended  was  rejected  ; 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  make  him  feel,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on 
the  decline  ;  even  in  things  purely  trivial,  such  a 
choice  was  always  made  as  was  deemed  most  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  this  treat- 
ment with  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  He  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  indignation  and 
complaints.  While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these 
passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which 
after  a  few  cold  and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese,  that  after  a  life 
of  such  continued  labour  he  might  end  his  days  in 
tranquillity.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes, 
His  haughty  mind,  it  is  probable,  could  not  survive 
disgrace ;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could  not  bear 
the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his 
country.  Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  em- 
brace, certain  it  is  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after 
reading  the  letter.  The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  success  of  his  schemes,  during  a  regency  of  only 
twenty  months,  leave  it  doubtful  whether  his  sa- 
gacity in  council,  his  prudence  in  conduct,  or  his 
boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  greatest  praise. 
His  reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for 
wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime 
minister  mentioned  in  history  whom  his  contem- 
poraries reverenced  as  a  saint,  and  to  whom  the 
people  under  his  government  ascribed  the  power  of 
working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made 
his  public  entry  with  great  pomp  into  Valladolid, 
whither  he  had  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile, 
Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  ot 
king,  that  title  had  never  been  acknowledged  in  the 
cortes.  The  Spaniards  considering  Joanna  as  pos 
tessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  ex- 
ample of  a  son's  having  enjoyed  the  title  of  king 
during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in  their 
history,  the    cortes   discovered   all  that   scrupulous 
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respect  for  ancient  forms,  and  that  aversion  to  in- 
novation, which  are  conspicuous  in  popular  assem- 
blies. The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the 
address,  the  artifices,  and  the  threats  of  his  minis- 
ters, prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim  him  king, 
in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they 
appointed  to  be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all 
public  acts.  But  when  they  made  this  concession, 
they  declared  that  if  at  any  future  period  Joanna 
should  recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  whole 
authority  should  return  into  her  hands.  At  the 
same  time  they  voted  a  free  gift  of  600,000  ducats 
to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  considerable 
than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  former  monarch. 
Notwithstanding  this  obsequiousness  of  the  cortes 
to  the  will  of  the  king,  the  most  violent  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  with  his  government  began  to  break 
out  in  the  kingdom.  Chievres  had  acquired  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  monarch  the  ascendant  not  only 
of  a  tutor  but  of  a  parent.  Charles  seemed  to  have 
no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minister  inspired, 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what  he  put  into  his 
mouth.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  by  Flemings ; 
no  person  got  access  to  him  without  their  permis- 
sion, nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their 
presence.  Unfortunately  for  Charles  these  favourites 
were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass  wealth 
seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim.  All  honours, 
offices,  and  benefices,  were  either  engrossed  by  the 
Flemings,  or  publicly  sold  by  them.  Chievres,  his 
wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  of 
Ximenes,  had  imprudently  raised  to  be  chancellor  of 
Castile,  vied  with  each  other  in  all  the  refinements 
of  extortion  and  venality.  The  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam de  Croy,  Chievres'  nephew,  a  young  man  not 
of  canonical  age,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  ex- 
asperated the  Spaniards  more  than  all  these  exac- 
tions. They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  stranger 
to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to  the  richest  bene* 
fice  in  the  kingdom,  not  only  as  an  injury,  but  as  an 
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insult  to  the  whole  nation;  both  clergy  and  Idty, 
the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation, 
joined  in  exclaiming  against  it. 

Charles,  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  his 
administration,  set  out  for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of 
Aragon,  that  he  might  be  present  in  the  cortes  of 
that  kingdom.  On  his  way  thither  he  took  leave  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  into  Germany  on 
the  pretence  of  visiting  their  grandfather  Maximilian 
in  his  old  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution  Charles 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  dominions. 
During  the  violent  commotions  which  arose  there 
soon  jrfter  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  infallibly 
have  offered  the  crown  to  a  prince  who  was  the 
darling  of  the  whole  nation ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want 
ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have  prompted 
him  to  accept  of  the  offer. 

The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged 
Charles  as  king,  nor  would  they  allow  the  cortes  to 
be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of  the  Justiza, 
to  whom,  during  an  interregnum,  this  privilege  be- 
longed. The  opposition  Charles  had  to  struggle 
with  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon  was  more  violent  and 
obstinate  than  that  which  he  had  overcome  in  Cas- 
tile; after  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  members  to  confer  on 
him  the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother. 
At  the  same  time  he  bound  himself  by  that  solemn 
oath  which  the  Aragonese  exacted  of  their  kings, 
never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights  or  liberties. 
When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the  members  were 
still  more  intractable ;  many  months  elapsed  before 
they  would  agree  to  grant  Charles  200,000  ducats, 
and  that  sum  they  appropriated  so  strictly  for  pay- 
ing debts  of  the  crown  which  had  long  been  for- 
gotten, that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the 
king's  hands. 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  ambas- 
sadors arrived  at  Saragossa  from  Francis  I.  and  the 
young  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitution 
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of  that  kingdom,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon. 
But  neither  Charles  nor  the  Castilian  nobles,  whom 
le  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered  any  incli- 
nation to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference 
held  soon  after  at  Montpelier,  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  altogether  fruitless ; 
while  the  French  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usurpa- 
tion, the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  im- 
portance. 

From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia, 
where  he  wasted  as  much  time,  encountered  more 
difficulties,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemings 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  every  province  of 
Spain  by  their  extortions,  that  the  desire  of  mortify- 
ing them,  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice,  aug- 
mented the  jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  usual- 
ly conduct  their  deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the 
weight  and  rigour  of  the  oppressive  schemes  carried 
on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to  submit 
with  a  tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  ren- 
dered them  the  objects  of  scorn  to  their  fellow-sub- 
jects in  the  other  kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo,  Se- 
ville, and  several  other  cities  of  the  first  rank,  entered 
into  a  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and 
privileges;  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the 
nobility,  who,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  neither 
the  public  spirit  nor  the  resolution  which  became 
their  order,  the  confederates  laid  before  the  king  a 
full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the 
maladministration  of  his  favourites.  The  prefer- 
ment of  strangers,  the  exportation  of  the  current 
coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances  of 
which  they  chiefly  complained;  and  of  these  they 
demanded  redress  with  that  boldness  which  is  na- 
tural to  a  free  people.  These  remonstrances,  pre- 
sented at  first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards 
at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated  with  great  neglect. 
The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities  at  tlii» 
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juncture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union 
among  the  commons  of  Castile,  which  not  long  after 
threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convulsions  as 
shook  the  throne,  and  almost  overturned  the  consti- 
tution. 

Soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  re- 
ceived the  account  of  an  event  which  interested  him 
much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians  or 
the  scruples  of  the  cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  an  occurrence 
of  small  importance  in  itself,  for  he  was  a  prince 
conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his  power, 
nor  his  abilities ;  but  rendered  by  its  consequences 
more  memorable  than  any  that  had  happened  durinff 
several  ages.  It  broke  that  profound  and  universal 
peace  which  then  reigned  in  the  Christian  world ;  it 
excited  a  rivalship  between  two  princes,  which  threw 
all  Europe  into  agitation,  and  kindled  wars  more  ge- 
neral and  of  longer  duration  than  had  hitherto  been 
known  in  modem  times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of 
the  French  king  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  had  in- 
spired the  European  princes  with  new  ideas  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
claims  of  the  empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states 
were  numerous ;  its  jurisdiction  over  others  was  ex- 
tensive: and  though  the  former  had  been  almost 
abandoned,  and  the  latter  seldom  exercised  under 
princes  of  slender  abilities  and  of  little  influence, 
it  was  obvious  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  pos- 
sessed of  power  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employ- 
ed as  engines  for  stretching  his  dominion  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  country.  These  considerations, 
added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  confessedly  the 
first  among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights  inhe- 
rent in  the  office,  which,  if  exerted  with  vigour,  were 
far  from  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the  imperial 
crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  disco- 
vered gpreat  solicitude  to  preserve  this  dignity  in  tht 
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Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of  Spain  to 
be  chosen   his  successor.     But  he  himself  having 
never  been  crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed 
essential  in  that  age,  was  considered  only  as  emperor 
elect.     Though  historians  have  not  attended  to  that 
distinction,  neither  the  Italian  nor  German  chancery 
bestowed  any  other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  king 
of  the  Romans ;  and  no  example  occurring  in  history 
of  any  person's  being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  king  of 
the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of  their 
forms,  and  unwilling  to  confer  upon  Charles  an  of- 
fice for  which  their  constitution  knew  no  name,  ob- 
stinately refused  to  gratify  Maximilian  in  that  point. 
By  his  death  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed, 
and  Charles  openly  aspired  to  that  dignity  which  his 
CTandfather  had  attempted  without  success  to  secure 
for  him.     At  the  same  time  Francis  I.,  a  powerful 
rival,  entered  the  lists  against  him;  and  the  atten- 
lion  of  all  Europe  was  fixed  upon  this  competition, 
no  less  illustrious  from  the  high  rank  of  the  candi- 
dates than  from  the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended.    Each  of  them  urged  his  pretensions 
with  sanguine  expectations,  and  with  no  unpromising 
prospect  of  success.     Charles  considered  the  impe- 
rial crown  as  belonging  to  him  of  right,  from  its 
long  continuance  in  the  Austrian  line ;  he  knew  that 
none  of  the  German  princes  possessed  power  or  in- 
fluence enough  to  appear  as  his  antagonist ;  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  no  consideration  would  induce  the 
natives  of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign  prince  to  a 
dignity  which,  during  so  many  ages,  had  been  deemed 
peculiar  to  their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that 
they  would  confer  this  honour  upon  Francis  I.,  the 
sovereign  of  a  people  whose  genius  and  laws  and 
manners  differed  so  widely  from  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans, that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  establish  any 
cordial  union  between  them ;  but  what  he  relied  on 
ass  a  chief  recommendation,  was  the  fortunate  situa- 
tion of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany,  which 
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served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Turkish  power.  These  were 
the  arguments  by  which  Charles  publicly  supported 
his  claim;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  reflection 
they  appear  to  be  not  only  plausible  but  convincing. 
He  did  not,  however,  trust  the  success  of  his  cause  tc 
these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
from  Spain;  all  the  refinements  and  artifice  ^f  ne- 
gotiation were  employed ;  and  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  kept  on  foot  at  that  time,  by  the  states  of 
the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay. 
The  venal  were  gained  by  presents ;  the  objections 
of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answered  or  eluded ; 
some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  overawed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim 
with  equal  eagerness,  and  no  less  confidence  of  its 
being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  contended  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  the  imperial  crown  »vas  elec- 
tive and  not  hereditary ;  that  other  persons  might 
aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  had  ac- 
customed them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their 
family;  that  it  required  a  sovereign  of  mature 
judgment,  and  of  approved  abilities,  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  in  a  country  where  such  unknown 
opinions  concerning  religion  had  been  published,  as 
had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncommon 
Agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  violent  effects. 
But  while  the  French  ambassadors  enlarged  upoi 
these  and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind  in  all  the 
courts  of  Germany,  Francis,  sensible  of  the  preju- 
dices entertained  against  him  as  a  foreigner,  unac- 
quainted with  the  German  language  or  manners, 
endeavoured  to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  princes  by  immense  gifts  and  by  infi- 
nite promises.  As  the  expeditious  method  of  trans- 
mitting money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  « 
bribe,  by  bills  of  exchange,  were  then  little  known, 
the  French   ambassadors  travelled  with  a  train   of 
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horses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  very  ho- 
nourable for  that  prince  by  whom  they  were  employ- 
ed, and  infamous  for  those  to  whom  they  were  efint. 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  remain 
mdifferent  spectators  of  a  contest  the  decision  of 
which  so  nearly  affected  every  one  of  them.  Their 
common  interest  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a 
general  combination  in  order  to  disappoint  both 
competitors,  and  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  ob- 
taining such  a  pre-eminence  in  power  and  dignity  as 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a  proper  distribution 
and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  mtroduced  into 
the  system  of  European  policy,  that  they  were  not 
hitherto  objects  of  sufficient  attention.  The  passions 
of  some  princes,  the  want  of  foresight  in  others,  and 
the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  candidates,  hindered 
such  a  salutary  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
rendered  them  either  totally  negligent  of  the  public 
safety,  or  kept  them  from  exerting  themselves  with 
vigour  in  its  behalf. 

It  was  equally  the  interest  and  more  in  the  power 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  than  of  any  other 
monarch,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  from 
acquiring  a  dignity  which  would  raise  them  so  far 
above  other  monarchs.  But  though  Henry  often 
boasted  that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his 
hand,  he  had  neither  the  steady  attention,  the  ac- 
curate discernment,  nor  the  dispassionate  temper, 
which  that  delicate  function  required.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  mortified  his  vanity  so  much  to  think  that 
he  had  not  entered  early  into  that  noble  competition 
which  reflected  such  honour  upon  the  two  antago- 
nists, that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  am- 
bassador into  Germany,  and  of  declaring  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  imperial  throne.  The  ambassador^ 
though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes 
and  the  pope's  nuncio,  informed  his  master  thi*t  he 
could  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which  he  had 
been  so  late  in  preferring.      Henry  imputing  his  dis- 
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appointment  to  that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed 
with  this  ostentatious  display  of  his  own  importance, 
geems  to  have  taken  no  farther  part  in  the  matter, 
either  by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to 
promote  one  of  them. 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  politi- 
cal abilities  than  for  his  love  of  the  arts,  was  the  only 
prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions  of  the 
two  contending  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention, 
or  who  discovered  a  proper  solicitude  for  the  public 
safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  jurisdiction  inter- 
fered in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints  of  usur- 
pation were  go  numerous  on  both  sides,  and  the 
territories  of  the  church  owed  their  security  so  little 
to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of 
the  powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formi- 
dable to  the  court  of  Rome  as  an  emperor  with  ex- 
tensive dominions  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo 
trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  the  imperial 
crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and 
of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new  world ;  nor 
was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  king  of  France,  who 
was  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to 
that  dignity.  He  foretold  that  the  election  of  either 
of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  See,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  But  to  oppose  them  with  any 
prospect  of  success  required  address  and  caution  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power,  and  their 
opportunities  of  taking  revenge.  Leo  was  defective 
m  neither.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  German  princes 
to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  imperial 
throne,  which  many  of  them  were  capable  of  filling 
with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind  of  the  consti- 
tution by  which  the  kings  of  Naples  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  that  dignity.  He  warmly  exhorted 
the  French  king  to  persist  in  his  claim,  not  from  any 
desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but  as  he  fore- 
saw that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to 
favour  the  king   of  Spain,  he  hoped  that   Francis 
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himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own  chance  of  sue 
cess  to  be  desperate,  would  be  stimulated  by  resent- 
ment and  the  spirit  of  rivalship  to  concur  with  all 
his  interest  in  raising  some  third  person  to  the  head 
of  the  empire ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Francis 
should  make  an  unexpected  progress,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced  by  similar 
motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  by  a  prudent 
attention,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might 
be  so  dexterously  managed  as  to  disappoint  both. 
But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in 
Leo's  situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted  with 
great  wisdom,  was  executed  with  little  discretion. 
The  FVench  ambassadors  in  Germany  fed  their  mas- 
ter with  vain  hopes ;  the  pope's  nuncio  being  gained 
by  them,  altogether  forgot  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received;  and  Francis  persevered  so  long  and 
with  such  obstinacy  in  urging  his  own  pretensions, 
as  rendered  all  Leo's  measures  abortive. 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the 
views  of  the  different  princes,  when  the  diet  was 
opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort.  The  right 
of  choosing  an  emjieror  had  long  been  vested  in 
seven  great  princes  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
electors,  the  origin  of  whose  office,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  their  powers,  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were  at  that  time  Albert  of  Bran 
denburg,  archbishop  of  Mentz;  Herman,  count  d* 
Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne  ;  Richard  de  Greiffen- 
klau,  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia ; 
Lewis,  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;  Frederic,  duke 
of  Saxony ;  and  Joachim  I.  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 
Notwithstanding  the  artful  arguments  produced  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their 
respective  masters,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  solicita- 
tions, intrigues,  and  presents,  the  electors  did  not 
forget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
man constitution  was  thought  to  be  founded.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  which  is  a  greai 
republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  tb^ 
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Sret  principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit 
the  power  of  the  emperor ;  and  of  this  idea,  so  natu- 
ral under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German  po- 
litician seldom  loses  sight.  To  elect  either  of  the 
contending  monarchs  would  have  been  a  gross  vio- 
lation o^  that  salutary  maxim ;  would  have  given  to 
ihe  empire  a  master  instead  of  a  head ;  and  would 
have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of  being  al- 
most his  equals  to  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their 
eye&  towards  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of 
such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities  as  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Sage,  and  with  one  voice 
they  offered  him  the  imperial  crown.  He  was  not 
dazzled  with  that  object  which  monarchs  so  far  supe- 
rior to  him  in  power  courted  with  such  eagerness , 
and  after  deliberating  upon  the  matter  a  short  time, 
he  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  and  disinterested- 
ness no  less  singular  than  admirable.  *  Nothing,' 
he  observed,  *  could  be  more  impolitic  than  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though  sound 
and  just  in  many  cases,  was  not  applicable  to  all. 
In  times  of  tranquillity,'  said  he, '  we  wish  for  an  em- 
peror who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties; 
times  of  danger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure 
our  safety.  The  Turkish  armies,  led  by  a  gallant 
and  victorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling.  *  They 
are  ready  to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence 
unknown  in  former  ages.  New  conjunctures  call  for 
new  expedients.  The  imperial  sceptre  must  be  com- 
mitted to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine,  or 
that  of  any  other  German  prince.  We  possess  nei- 
ther dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy. 
Recourse  must  be  had  in  this  exigency  to  one  of  the 

•  The  conquests  of  Sultan  Sellra  II.  had  spread  a  general  and  wHU 
founded  alarm  over  Europe;  by  his  victories  over  the  Mamelukes,  he 
bad  not  only  added  Egrypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire,  but  had  also  secured 
to  it  such  a  degrree  ofinternal  tranquillity  that  he  was  now  ready  to 
turn  against  Christehdom  the  whole  force  of  his  arms,  which  n  ;*h"inaf 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  withstand. 
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rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  bring  hito  the 
field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the 
king  of  Spain  is  of  German  extraction ;  as  he  Is  a 
member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  territories 
which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather  ;  as  his 
dominions  stretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies  most 
exposed  to  the  enemy — his  claim  is  preferable,  in  my 
opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
blood,  and  to  our  country ;  and  therefore  I  give  my 
vote  to  confer  on  him  the  imperial  crown.* 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  gene- 
rosity and  supported  by  arguments  so  plausible,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  electors.  The  king  of 
Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  important  ser- 
vice which  Frederic  had  done  their  master,  sent  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  the  first  token  of 
that  prince's  gratitude.  But  he  who  had  great- 
ness of  mind  to  refuse  a  crown,  disdained  to  receive 
a  bribe ;  and  upon  their  entreating  that  at  least  he 
would  permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum 
among  his  attendants,  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
prevent  them  from  accepting  what  should  be  offered, 
but  whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dismissed 
next  morning  from  his  service. 

No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dig- 
nity which  Frederic  had  declined  for  reasons  appli- 
cable to  them  all.  It  only  remained  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  two  great  competitors. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  five  months  and 
ten  days  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  this  im- 
portant contest,  which  had  held  all  Europe  in  sus- 
pense, was  decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already 
declared  for  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  the  archbishop 
of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to  the  French  in^ 
terest,  having  at  last  joined  his  brethren,  Charles 
was,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  electoral  college, 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

But  though  the  electors  consented,  from  various 
motives,  to  promote  Charles  to  that  high  station, 
they  discovered  at  the  same  time  great  jealousy  of 
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ys  extraordinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the 
atmost  solicitude,  to  provide  against  his  encroaching 
m  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body.  It  had 
long  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  every  new  em- 
peror a  confirmation  of  these  privileges,  and  to 
require  a  promise  that  he  never  would  violate  them 
in  any  instance.  While  princes  who  were  formida- 
ble neither  from  extent  of  territory  nor  of  genius 
possessed  the  imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal 
engagement  to  this  purpose  was  deemed  sufficient 
security.  But  under  an  emperor  so  powerful  as 
Charles,  other  precautions  seemed  necessary.  A 
Capitulation  or  claim  of  right  was  formed,  in  which 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  every 
other  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  are  enume- 
rated. This  capitulation  was  immediately  signed 
by  Charles*s  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  he  himself,  at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  Since  that  period  the 
electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  condi- 
tions to  all  his  successors ;  and  the  capitulation,  or 
mutual  contract  between  the  emperor  and  his  sub- 
jects, is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  the  imperial  power,  and  as 
the  great  charter  of  their  liberties,  to  which  they 
often  appeal. 

The  important  intelligence  of  his  election  was 
conveyed  in  nine  days  from  Frankfort  to  Barcelona, 
where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Catalonian  cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto 
brought  to  an  issue  any  of  the  affairs  which  came  be- 
fore it.  He  received  the  account  with  the  joy  natu 
ral  to  a  young  and  aspiring  mind,  on  an  accession  of 
power  and  dignity  which  raised  him  so  far  above  the 
other  princes  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  that  those 
vast  prospects  which  allured  him  during  his  whole 
administration  began  to  open,  and  from  this  era  we 
may  date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
gradual  progress,  of  a  grand  system  of  enterprising 
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ambition,  which  renders  the  history  of  his  reign  so 
worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects 
of  this  great  el  ivation  upon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In 
all  the  public  writs  which  he  now  issued  as  King  of 
Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  maje$ty,  and  required 
it  from  his  subjects  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  Be- 
fore that  time  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were 
satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Highness  or  Grace: 
but  the  vanity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imi~ 
tate  the  example  of  the  Spanish.  The  epithet  of 
majesty  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  The 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it, 
and  the  arrogance  of  greater  potentates  has  invented 
no  higher  denomination. 

The  Spaniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promo- 
tion of  their  king  to  the  imperial  throne  with  the 
same  satisfaction  which  he  himself  felt.  To  be  de- 
prived of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be 
subjected  to  the  government  of  a  viceroy  and  his 
council,  a  species  of  administration  often  oppressive 
and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and 
necessary  consequences  of  this  new  dignity.  But 
Charles,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  or  mur- 
murs of  his  Spanish  subjects,  accepted  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the  head 
of  a  solemn  embassy,  offered  him  in  the  name  of  the 
electors ;  and  declared  his  intention  of  setting  out 
soon  for  Germany,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it. 
This  was  the  more  necessary,  because,  according  to 
:he  forms  of  the  German  constitution,  he  could  not, 
oefore  the  ceremony  of  a  public  coronation,  exercise 
any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority. 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  aug- 
mented so  much  the  disgust  of  the  Spaniards,  that  a 
sullen  and  refractory  spirit  prevailed  among  persons 
of  all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the 
tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Castile,  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  war  with  great«;r  vigoui 
against  the    Turks,   a   convocation  of  the    clergy 

28—12 
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unanimously  refused  to  levy  that  sum,  upon  pretence 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted  but  at  those  times 
when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  by  the  in- 
fidels; and  though  Leo,  in  order  to  support  his 
authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  so 
little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  univer- 
sally deemed  unjust,  that  Charles  himself  applied  to 
have  it  talcen  off.  Thus  the  Spanish  clergy,  besides 
their  merit  in  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the  pope, 
and  disregarding  the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained 
the  exemption  which  they  claimed. 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  oi 
Valencia,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  were 
more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dangerous  and 
iksting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having  by  his 
sermons  excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the  capital 
city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish  certain  criminals  in 
a  tumultuary  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  such  a  discovery  of  their 
own  importance,  not  only  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops  and  com- 
panies, that  they  might  be  regularly  trained  to 
martial  exercises.  To  obtain  some  security  against 
the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the  motive  of  this 
association,  and  proved  a  powerful  bond  of  union  : 
for  as  the  aristocratical  privileges  and  independence 
were  more  complete  in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  ot 
the  Spanish  kingdoms,  the  nobles,  being  scarcely 
accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated 
the  people  not  only  as  vassals  but  as  slaves.  They 
were  alarmed,  however,  at  the  progress  of  this  un- 
expected insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the  peo- 
ple to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether ;  but 
as  they  could  not  repress  them  without  taking  arms, 
it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the 
Mime  time  the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to 
represent  their  grievances,  and  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  the  latter 
they  arrived  at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated 
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io  a  high  degree  against  the  nobility.  As  he  was 
eager  to  visit  Germany,  where  his  presence  became 
every  day  more  necessary,  and  as  his  Flemish 
courtiers  were  still  more  impatient  to  return  into 
their  native  country,  that  they  might  carry  thither 
the  spoils  which  they  had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  cortes  of  Valencia  in 
person.  He  had  for  that  reason  empowered  the 
cardinal  Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly, 
and  in  his  name  to  receive  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
to  confirm  their  privileges  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  gift.  But  the  Valencian 
nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an  indignity  to 
their  country,  which  was  no  less  entitled  than  his  other 
kingdoms  to  the  honour  of  their  sovereign's  pre- 
sence, declared  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution  they  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king 
a  person  who  was  absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ; 
and  to  this  declaration  they  adhered  with  a  haughty 
and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their 
behaviour,  decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  and 
rashly  authorized  them  to  continue  in  arms.  Their 
deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received  by 
their  fellow-citizens  as  the  deliverers  of  their  coun- 
try. The  insolence  of  the  multitude  increasing  with 
their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles  out  of  the 
city,  committed  the  government  to  magistrates  of 
their  own  election,  and  entered  into  an  association 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Germanada  or  Brother^ 
hood,  which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the  wildest 
disorders  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in  that 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated 
with  no  less  violence.  No  sooner  was  the  emperor's 
intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than  several 
cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against 
it,  and  to  crave  redress  once  more  of  those  grievance* 
which  they  had  formerly  laid  before  him.  Charlei 
artfully  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience; 
and  as  he  saw  from  this  circumstance  how  difficult  b 
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would  be,  at  this  juncture,  to  restrain  the  mutmoua 
spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned  the  Cortes 
of  Castile  to  meet  at  Compostella,  a  town  in  Galicia- 
His  only  reason  for  calling  that  assembly,  was  the 
hope  of  obtaining  another  donative ;  for  as  his  trea- 
sury had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  riches  of  his  ministers  increased,  he  could  not 
without  some  additional  aid  appear  in  Germany  with 
splendour  suited  to  the  imperial  dignity.  To  ap- 
/)oint  a  meeting  of  the  cortes  in  so  remote  a  pro- 
vince, and  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time 
for  paying  the  former  was  expired,  were  innovations 
of  a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  and  among  a  people 
not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  very 
frugal  hand,  excited  an  universal  alarm.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  Toledo  remonstrated  against  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone;  the  inhabitants  of 
Valladolid,  who  expected  that  the  cortes  should 
have  been  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enraged  that 
they  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner;  and  if 
Charles,  with  his  foreign  counsellors,  had  not  for- 
tunately made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest, 
they  would  have  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  and 
have  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  journey 
towards  Compostella. 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed  petitioned 
against  holding  a  cortes  in  Galicia,  a  point  with 
regard  to  which  Charles  was  inflexible.  But  though 
the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  minis- 
ters in  order  to  procure  a  choice  of  representatives 
favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  there 
appeared  among  many  of  the  members  unusual  symp- 
toms of  ill-humour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  oppo- 
lition  to  all  the  measures  of  the  court.  All  the  arts, 
however,  which  influence  popular  assemblies,  bribes, 
promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  employed 
m  order  to  gain  members.  The  nobles,  soothed  by 
the  respectful  assiduity  with  which  Chievrcs  and  the 
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Other  Flemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which 
they  saw  rising  among  the  commons,  openly  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  the  utmost  did 
not  oppose  them  ;  and  at  last,  in  contempt  not  only 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  but  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  constitution,  a  majority  voted  to  grant 
the  donative  for  which  the  emperor  had  applied. 
Together  with  this  grant  the  cortes  laid  before 
Charles  a  representation  of  those  grievances  where- 
of his  people  complained,  and  in  their  name  craved 
redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  that 
he  could  expect,  paid  no  attention  to  this  ill-timed 
petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to  dis- 
regard. 

As  nothing  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  dis- 
closed his  intention  with  regard  to  the  regency  of 
Castile  during  his  absence,  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that 
office.  The  viceroy alty  of  Aragon  he  conferred  on 
Don  John  de  Lanuza;  that  of  Valencia  on  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza  Cond^  de  Melito.  The  choice 
of  the  two  latter  was  universally  acceptable ;  but  the 
advancement  of  Adrian,  though  the  only  Fleming 
who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the 
Spaniards,  animated  the  Castilians  with  new  hatred 
against  foreigners ;  and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so 
tamely  suffered  other  inroads  upon  the  constitution, 
felt  the  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order  by  his 
promotion,  and  remonstrated  against  it  as  illegal. 
But  Charles's  first  desire  of  visiting  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  impatience  of  his  ministers  to  leave 
Spain,  were  now  so  much  increased,  that  without 
attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians,  or  even 
taking  time  to  provide  any  remedy  against  an  insur- 
rection in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened  and 
afterwards  produced  most  formidable  effects,  he  sailed 
from  Corunna  on  the  22d  of  May ;  and  by  setting  out 
so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new  crown,  he  endangered 
d  more  important  one  of  which  he  was  already  in 
possession. 
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Many  concurring  circumstances  not  only  called 
Charles's  thoughts  towards  the  affairs  of  Germany, 
but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  country  necessary 
The  electors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interreg- 
num ;  his  hereditary  dominions  were  disturbed  by 
intestine  commotions;  and  the  new  opinions  con- 
cerning religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  re- 
quired the  most  serious  consideration.  But  above 
sdl,  the  motions  of  the  French  king  drew  his  atten- 
tion, and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no  less  speed  than 
vigour. 

When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as 
candidates  for  the  imperial  dignity,  they  conducted 
their  rivalship  with  many  professions  of  regard  for 
each  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they 
would  not  suffer  any  tinctiure  of  enmity  to  mingle 
itself  with  this  honourable  emulation.  *  We  both 
court  the  same  mistress,'  said  Francis,  with  his  usual 
vivacity ;  *  each  ought  to  urge  his  suit  with  all  the 
address  of  which  he  is  master;  the  most  fortunate 
will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented.'  But 
though  two  young  and  high-spirited  princes,  and  each 
of  them  animated  with  the  hope  of  success,  might 
be  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous  resolution,  it 
was  soon  found  that  they  presumed  upon  a  modera- 
tion too  refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature. 
The  preference  given  to  Charles  in  the  sight  of  all 
Europe  mortified  Francis  extremely,  and  inspired 
him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed 
ambition.  To  this  was  owing  the  personal  jealousy 
and  rivalship  which  subsisted  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs  during  their  whole  reign ;  and  the  rancour  of 
these,  augmented  by  a  real  opposition  of  interest, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  unavoidable  causes  of  dis- 
cord, involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities. 

The  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Frai>cl» 
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was  employed  in  order  to  gain  the  king  of  England, 
from  whom  each  of  them  expected  assistance  more 
effectual  than  any  other  power  oould  give.  Henry 
Vin.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  year  1509,  with  such  circumstances  of  advantage 
as  promised  a  reign  of  distinguished  felicity  and 
splendour.  The  union  in  his  person  of  the  two 
c:ontending  titles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  alacrity 
and  emulation  with  which  both  factions  obeyed  his 
commands,  not  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree 
of  vigour  and  authority  in  his  domestic  government 
which  hone  of  his  predecessors  could  have  safely 
assumed,  but  permitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  from  which  the  attention  of 
the  English  had  long  been  diverted  by  their  unhappy 
intestine  divisions.  Henry's  own  temper  perfectly 
suited  the  state  of  his  kingdom  and  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprising,  and 
accomplished  in  all  the  martial  exercises  which  in 
that  age  formed  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of 
persons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspired  them  with  an 
early  love  of  war,  he  longed  to  engage  in  action, 
and  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  some 
remarkable  exploit.  An  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself;  and  the  victory  at  Guinegate,  together  with 
the  successful  sieges  of  Teroiienne  and  Toumay, 
though  of  little  utility  to  England,  reflected  great 
lustre  on  its  monarch,  and  confirmed  the  idea  which 
foreign  princes  entertained  of  his  power  and  conse* 
quence.  So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the 
happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured 
them  from  foreign  invasion,  and  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  in  possession  of  Calais, 
which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France,  but 
opened  an  easy  passage  into  the  Netherlands,  ren- 
dered the  king  of  England  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the 
emperor  and  the  French  monarch.  Henry  himself 
was  sensible  of  this  singular  advantage,  and  con- 
vinced  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it 
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was  his  office  to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from 
acquiring  such  superiority  of  power  as  might  be 
fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  But  he  was  destitute  of  the  penetra- 
tion, and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which  such  a 
delicate  function  required.  Influenced  by  caprice 
by  vanity,  by  resentment,  by  affection,  he  was  inca- 
pable 01  forming  any  regular  and  extensive  system 
of  policy,  or  of  adhering  to  it  with  steadiness. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration 
must  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  defects  in  his  own 
character ;  many  of  them  were  owing  to  the  violent 
passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  his  prime  minis- 
ter and  favourite,  cardinal  Wolsey.  This  man,  from 
one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  life,  had  risen  to  a 
height  of  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  English 
subject  ever  arrived;  and  governed  the  haughty, 
presumptuous,  and  intractable  spirit  of  Henry  with 
absolute  authority.  Wolsey  was  far  from  employ- 
ing this  vast  and  almost  royal  power  to  promote 
either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  or  the  real 
grandeur  of  his  master.  Rapacious  at  the  same 
time  and  profuse,  he  was  insatiable  in  desiring 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after 
new  honours  with  an  eagerness  unabated  by  his 
former  success;  and  being  rendered  presumptuous 
by  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  as- 
cendant which  he  had  gained  over  a  prince  who 
scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other  person,  ho 
discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  over- 
bearing haughtiness  and  pride.  To  these  passions 
he  himself  sacrificed  every  consideration,  and  who- 
ever endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour  or  that  of  his 
master,  found  it  necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratify 
them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friend- 
ship  at  that  time,  all  courted  his  minister  with  in- 
credible attention  and  obsequiousness,  and  strove  by 
presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  work  upon 
his  avarice,  his  ambition,  or  his  pride.     Francis  had. 
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in  tlie  year  1518,  employed  Bonnivet,  admiral  of 
Prance,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  artful 
courtiers,  to  gain  this  haughty  prelate.  He  himself 
bestowed  on  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  confi- 
(Jence.  He  consulted  him  vrith  regard  to  his  most 
important  affairs,  and  received  his  responses  with 
implicit  deference.  By  these  arts,  together  with  the 
grant  of  a  large  pension,  Francis  attached  the  car- 
dinal to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to 
surrender  Toumay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  marriage  between  his  daughter  the  princess  Mary 
and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  French  king.  From  that  time  the 
most  familiar  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  two 
courts  ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of  Wol- 
sey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  it  by  every  possible  expression  of  regard,  bestow- 
ing on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the  honourable  appella- 
tions of  father,  tutor,  and  governor. 

Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  concern.  His  near  affinity 
to  the  king  of  England  gave  him  some  title  to  his 
friendship ;  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Castile,  he  had  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pension  of  3000 
livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects 
of  which  upon  two  young  princes  whose  hearts  were 
no  less  susceptible  of  friendship  than  their  manners 
were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded. 
But  after  many  delays,  occasioned  by  difficulties 
with  respect  to  the  ceremonial,  and  by  the  anxious 
precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of  their 
respective  sovereigns,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
were  at  last  fixed.  Charles,  finding  it  impossible  to 
prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint  its 
effects,  and  to  pre-occupy  the  favour  of  the  English 
monarch  and  his  minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance 
still  more  flattering  and  more  uncommon.  Having 
sailed  from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  relate^ 
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he  steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and 
^felying  wholly  on  Henry's  generosity  for  his  own 
«afety,  landed  at  Dover.  This  unexpected  visit 
surprised  the  nation.  Wolsey,  however,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  emperor's  intention.  A  nego- 
riation,  unknown  to  the  historians  of  that  age,  had 
oeen  carried  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain ; 
this  visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted 
the  cardinal,  whom  he  calls  his  most  dear  friend^  an 
additional  pension  of  7000  ducats.  Henry,  who  was 
then  at  Canterbury  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover  in  order  to  welcome 
the  emperor;  and  being  highly  pleased  with  an 
event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity,  hastened  to  receive 
with  suitable  respect  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him 
such  unbounded  confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time 
was  precious,  staid  only  four  days  in  England ;  but 
during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address  not  only 
to  give  Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  charac- 
ter and  intentions,  but  to  detach  Wolsey  entirely 
from  the  interest  of  the  French  king.  All  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  which  the  car- 
dinal possessed  did  not  satisfy  his  ambitious  mind, 
while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which  an  eccle- 
siastic could  ascend.  The  papal  dignity  had  fox 
some  time  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis, 
as  the  most  effectual  method  of  securing  his  friendship, 
had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first 
vacancy,  with  all  his  interest.  But  as  the  emperor's 
influence  in  the  college  of  cardinals  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  French  king,  Wolsey  grasped 
eagerly  at  the  offer  which  that  artful  prince  had 
made  him,  of  exerting  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf; 
and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was 
a  very  distant  one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  all 
the  emperor's  schemes.  No  treaty,  however,  was 
concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs ; 
but  Henry,  in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles 
had  done  him,  promised  to  visit  him  in  some  olace  of 
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the   Low  Countries,  immediately  after  taking  leave 
of  the  French  king. 

His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  open 
plain  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  where  the  two 
tings  and  their  attendants  displayed  their  magnifi- 
cence with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as 
procured  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of  gallantry,  together  with 
such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
reckoned  rtanly  or  elegant,  rather  than  serious 
business,  occupied  both  courts  during  eighteen  days 
that  they  continued  together.  Whatever  impres- 
sion the  engaging  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal 
and  unsuspicious  confidence  with  which  he  treated 
Henry,  made  on  the  mind  of  that  monarch,  was  soon 
effaced  by  Wolsey's  artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he 
had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelines;  which  was 
conducted  with  less  pomp  than  that  near  Guisnes, 
but  with  greater  attention  to  what  might  be  of 
political  utility. 

Charles,  notwithstandmg  his  partial  fondness  for 
the  Netherlands,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  made  no 
long  stay  there ;  and  after  receiving  the  homage  and 
congratulations  of  his  countrymen,  hastened  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  the  place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull 
for  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  There,  in  pre- 
sence of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid 
than  had  appeared  on  any  former  occasion,  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  on  his  head, 
with  all  the  pompous  solemnity  which  the  Germans 
affect  in  their  public  ceremonies,  and  which  they 
deem  essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, one  of  the  most  accomplished,  enterprising, 
and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a  constant  and 
formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Otto- 
man throne.  It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  that 
period  to  produce  the  most  illustrious  monarchs  who 
have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe.  Leo, 
Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman,  were  each  ot 
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them  possessed  of  talents  which  might  have  rendereo 
any  age  wherein  they  happened  to  flourish  con- 
spicuous. But  such  a  constellation  of  great  princes 
shed  uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was 
to  appoint  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1521.  In  his  circular  letters 
to  the  different  princes,  he  informed  them  that  he  had 
called  this  assembly  in  order  to  concert  with  them  the 
most  proper  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
those  new  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  overturn 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been 
propagated  by  Luther  and  his  disciples  since  the 
year  1517.  As  these  led  to  that  happy  refonnation 
in  religion  which  rescued  one  part  of  Europe  from 
the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its  rigour  in  the  other, 
and  produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  that 
has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Christianity, 
not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such 
opinions,  but  the  causes  which  rendered  their  pro- 
gress so  rapid  and  successful,  deserve  an  attentive 
consideration. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief  founded 
on  ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudices,  supported  by 
power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than  industry ; 
to  establish  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  con- 
trary genius  and  tendency ;  and  to  accomplish  all 
this  not  by  external  violence  or  the  force  of  arms, 
are  operations  which  historians  the  least  prone  to 
credulity  and  superstition  ascribe  to  that  Divine 
Providence  which,  with  infinite  ease,  can  bring  about 
events  which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible. 

It  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from 
a  source  very  inconsiderable,  that  all  the  mighty 
effects  of  the  Reformation  flowed.  Leo  X.  when 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  found  the  revenues  of  the 
church  exhausted  by  the  vast  projects  of  his  two 
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ambitious  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  IL 
His  own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and  enterprising, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  that  severe  and  patient 
economy  which  the  situation  of  his  finances  required. 
On  the  contrary,  his  schemes  for  aggrandizing  the 
family  of  Medici,  his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for 
pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of 
genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expenses ;  in 
order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried  every 
device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had 
fallen  upon  to  drain  the  credulous  multitude  of  their 
wealth.  Among  others,  he  had  recourse  to  a  sale 
of  indulgences.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  church,  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints, 
over  and  above  those  which  were  necessary  towards 
their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with 
the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhausti- 
ble treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to 
St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes,  who  may 
open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of 
this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person 
for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the 
pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in 
whose  happiness  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  first  invented 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  Urban  II.,  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the  meri- 
torious enterprise  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land. 
They  were  afterwards  granted  to  those  who  hired  a 
soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  time  were 
bestowed  on  such  as  gave  money  for  accomplishing 
any  pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope.  Julius  IL 
had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed 
towards  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ; 
and  as  Leo  was  carrying  on  that  magnificent  and 
expensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the  same 
pretence.  • 

•  At  the  form  of  these  indiilsrences,  and  the  benefits  which  they  were 
vuppoted  to  convey,  are  unknown  in  Protestant  countries,  ana  littie 
ander«tood,  at  present,  in  several  places  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
•ifcUl^a  is  established,  I  have,  for  the  information  of  my  readen^ 
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The  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences 
in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  in  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert, 
elector  of  Metz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who, 
as  his  chief  agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxony, 
employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious 
morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for 
his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.  He,  assisted  by 
the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  the  commission 
with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discretion 
or  decency ;  and  though,  by  magnifying  excessively 
the  benefit  of  their  indulgences,  and  by  disposing  of 
them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  on  for  some 
time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  traffic  among  the 
credulous  and  the  ignorant,  the  extravagance  of 
their  assertions,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  in  their 
conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  general  offence.  The 
princes  and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  their  vas- 
sals drained  of  so  much  wealth,  in  order  to  replenish 
the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiff.  Men  of  piety  re- 
gretted the  delusion  of  the  people,  who  being  taught 
to  rely  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins  on  the  indulgences 
which  they  purchased,  did  not  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  either  to  study  the  doctrines  taught  by  genuine 
Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  en- 
joins. Even  the  most  unthinking  were  shocked  at 
the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  often  squandered  in  drunkenness,  gaming, 
and  low  debauchery,  those  sums  which  were  piously 

translated  the  form  of  absolution  used  by  Tetzel :  *  May  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits 
of  his  most  holy  passion.  And  I,  by  his  authority,  tliat  o(  his  blecsed 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and 
committed  to  nie  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first  from  all  ec- 
clesiastical censures  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred, 
and  then  from  all  thy  sins,  transfressions,  and  excesses,  how  enor- 
mous soever  they  may  be,  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the 
coj^nizunce  of  the  holy  see ;  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church 
extend,  I  remit  to  you  all  punishment  which  you  deserve  in  pursratory 
•n  their  account ;  and  I  restore  yoo  to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the 
church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  innocence  and  purity 
which  you  possessed  at  baptism  ;  so  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  ot 
punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  grates  of  the  paradise  of  deligrht  shall 
be  opened  ;  and  if  you  shall  not  die  at  present,  this  p^race  shall  remain 
in  full  force  whenVou  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  *he  name  of  the 
rather,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
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bestowed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal  happiness  ; 
and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check  were  given  to 
this  commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than 
destructive  to  religion.* 

Such  was  the  favourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed 
were  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  his 
discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  began  to  call  in 
question  the  ef&cacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim 
against  the  vicious  lives  and  false  doctrines  of  the 
persons  employed  in  promulgating  them.  Luther 
was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  and  though  born 
of  poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education, 
during  the  progress  of  which  he  gave  many  indica- 
tions of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius 
His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  senti- 
ments, and  tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious 
melancholy  which  delights  in  the  solitude  and  devo* 
tion  of  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companion 
killed  by  lightning  at  his  side  in  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, made  such  an  impression  on  bis  mind  as  co- 
operated with  his  natural  temper  in  inducing  him  to 
retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  where, 
without  suffering  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  di- 
vert him  from  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  God,  he 
assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  acquired 
great  reputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love 
of  knowledge  and  his  unwearied  application  to  study. 
He  had  been  taught  the  scholastic  philosophy  and 

♦  The  terms  in  which  Tetzel  and  his  associates  described  the  bene  - 
6u  of  indulgences,  and  the  necessity  of  purchasing  thera,  are  so  ex- 
travagant, that  they  appear  to  be  almost  incredible.  '  If  any  man  (said 
ihey)  purchase  letters  of  indulgence,  his  soul  may  rest  secure  with  re- 
spect to  its  salvation.  The  souls  confined  in  purratory  for  whose  re- 
demption  indulgences  are  purchased,  as  soon  as  tne  monev  tinkles  io 
the  chest,  instantly  escape  from  that  place  of  torment  and  ascend  into 
heaven.  That  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  the  most 
heinous  sins  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  per- 
son be  freed  both  from  punishment  and  guilt:  that  this  ^vas  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself:  that  the 
cniss  erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences  was  as  efficacious  as  the 
cross  of  Christ  Itself.  Lo  !  the  heavens  are  open ;  if  you  enter  not 
now,  when  will  you  enter?  For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeuu  the 
•onl  of  your  father  out  of  puriratory;  and  are  you  so  ungrateful,  thai 
you  will  i.ot  rescue  your  parent  from  torment!  If  you  nid  W«i  oB2 
I'oat  you  ought  to  strip  yourself  instantly,  and  sell  it  in  order  >/  piir* 
ehasesuch  benefits,*  <.Vc. 
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theology  which  were  then  in  vogue  hy  very  abli 
masters,  and  wanted  not  penetration  to  comprehend 
all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which  the) 
abound ;  but  his  understanding,  naturally  sound,  and 
superior  to  every  thing  frivolous,  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  those  subtile  and  uninstructive  sciences, 
and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  know- 
ledge and  of  piety  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Having 
found  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  lay  neglected  in  the 
library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all  other 
pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with 
such  eagerness  and  assiduity  as  astonished  the  monks, 
who  were  little  accustomed  to  derive  their  theologi- 
cal notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  coiurse  of  study 
augmented  so  much  the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and 
of  his  learning,  that  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony, 
having  founded  an  university  at  Wittemberg  on  the 
Elbe,  the  place  of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen 
first  to  teach  philosophy  and  afterwards  theology 
there,  and  discharged  both  offices  in  such  a  mannei 
that  he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  so- 
ciety. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation 
and  authority,  Tetzel  began  to  publish  indulgences 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and  to  ascribe 
to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had  in 
other  places  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
As  Saxony  was  not  more  enlightened  than  the  other 
provinces  of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  prodigious 
success  there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that 
Luther  beheld  the  artifices  of  those  who  sold  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought  indulgences. 
The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  othei 
schoolmen,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences 
was  founded,  had  already  lost  much  of  their  authori- 
ty -with  him ;  and  the  Scriptures,  which  he  began 
to  consider  as  the  great  standard  of  theological 
truth,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally 
subver?  ve  of  faith  and  of  morals.     His  warm  and 
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rmpetuous  temper  did  not  suflTer  him  long  to  con- 
ceal such  important  discoveries,  or  to  continue  « 
silent  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  countrymen. 
From  the  pulpit  in  the  great  church  of  Wittemberg, 
ne  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  irregulariti  3S  and 
vices  of  the  monks  who  published  indulgences ;  he 
ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  they  taught, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying 
for  salvation  upon  any  other  means  than  those  ap- 
pointed by  God  in  his  word.  The  boldness  and  no- 
velty of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and  being 
recommended  by  the  authority  of  Luther's  personal 
character,  and  delivered  with  a  popular  and  persua- 
sive eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
hearers.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception 
of  his  doctrines  among  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Al- 
bert, elector  of  Metz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  sub- 
ject, and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false  opi- 
nions as  well  as  wicked  lives  of  the  preachers  of 
indulgences;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too  deeply 
interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their  abuses. 
His  next  attempt  was  to  gain  the  suffrage  of 
men  of  learning.  For  this  purpose  he  published 
ninety-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments  vrith 
regard  to  indulgences.  These  he  proposed  not  as 
points  fully  established,  or  of  undoubted  certainty, 
but  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputation ;  he  ap- 
pointed a  day  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to 
impugn  them,  either  in  person  or  by  writing  ;  to  the 
whole  he  subjoined  solemn  protestations  of  his  high 
respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit  sub- 
mission to  its  authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at 
the  time  prefixed ;  the  theses  spread  over  Germany 
with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  they  were  read  with  the 
greatest  eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of 
the  man  who  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  but  to  attack  the 
Dominicans,  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  inquisito- 
rial authority. 
28—13 
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Meanwhile,  these  novelties  in  Luther's  doctrines 
which  interested  all  Germany,  excited  little  atten- 
tion and  no  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome.  Leo,  fond 
of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great 
Ichemes  of  policy,  a  stranger  to  theological  contro- 
versies, and  apt  to  despise  them,  regarded  with  the 
utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  obscure 
friar,  who,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a 
scholastic  disputation  in  a  barbarous  style. 

At  length  however  the  solicitations  of  Luther's 
adversaries,  and  the  surprising  progress  which  his 
opinions  made,  roused  the  attention  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  Leo  summoned  Luther  to  appear  before 
him  within  sixty  days ;  but  upon  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  of  Luther  himself, 
both  of  whom  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  the 
cause  tried  in  Germany,  Leo  empowered  his  legate 
in  Germany,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  a  Dominican  eminent 
for  scholastic  learning  and  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause.  The 
cardinal  attempted  to  argue  the  points  in  dispute 
with  Luther,  but  as  he  appealed  to  papal  decrees, 
and  the  opinions  of  schoolmen,  while  Luther  rested 
only  on  the  Scriptures,  the  contest  was  altogether 
fruitless :  he  therefore  assumed  the  character  of  a 
judge,  and  called  on  Luther  to  retract  his  errors  and  to 
abstain  from  publishing  his  opinions.  The  Reformer, 
however,  refused  to  do  either,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  with  a  safe  conscience  renounce  opinions  which  he 
believed  to  be  true.  The  cardinal  threatened  him  with 
the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  forbid  him 
to  appear  again  in  his  presence  till  he  was  prepared 
to  comply  with  what  he  had  required.  This  haughty 
and  violent  manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other 
circumstances,  gave  Luther's  friends  such  strong 
reasons  to  suspect  that  even  the  imperial  safe-con- 
duct, which  he  had  received,  would  not  be  able  to 
protect  him  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment, 
that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from 
Augsburg,  and  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
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Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and 
ftt  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  complaining  of  both,  and  requiring  him, 
as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church  or  the  autho- 
rity of  its  head,  either  to  send  that  seditious  monk  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him  out  of  his  terri- 
tories. It  was  not  from  theological  considerations 
that  Frederic  had  hitherto  countenanced  Luther ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  a  stranger  to  contro- 
versies of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  in- 
terested in  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost 
entirely  from  political  motives,  and  was  afforded 
with  great  secrecy  and  caution.  He  had  neither 
heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses  nor  read  any  of  his 
books ;  and  though  all  Germany  resounded  with  his 
fame,  he  had  never  once  admitted  him  into  his 
presence.  But  upon  this  demand  which  the  cardi- 
nal made,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  off  some- 
what of  his  former  reserve.  He  had  been  at  great 
expense,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  found- 
ing a  new  university,  an  object  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  every  German  prince;  and  foreseeing 
how  fatal  a  blow  the  removal  of  Luther  would  be  to 
its  reputation,  he,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
many  professions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal  as  well 
as  of  reverence  for  the  pope,  not  only  declined  com- 
plying with  either  of  his  requests,  but  openly  disco- 
vered great  concern  for  Luther's  safety. 

Luther's  situation,  at  this  time,  was  such  as  would 
have  filled  any  other  person  with  the  most  disquiet- 
ing apprehensions.  He  cquld  not  expect  that  a 
prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic  would, 
on  his  account,  set  at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the 
church,  and  brave  the  papal  power,  which  had  crushed 
some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors. 
He  knew  what  veneration  was  paid  in  that  age  to 
ecclesiastical  decisions,  what  terrors  ecclesiastical 
censures  carried  along  with  them,  and  how  easily 
these  might  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince  who  was 
rather  hi«  protector  from  policy  than  his  disciple 
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from  coikvictioD.  If  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
Saxony,  he  had  no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum, 
and  must  stand  exposed  to  whatever  punishment  the 
rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could  inflict.  Though 
sensible  of  his  danger,  he  discovered  no  symptoms  of 
timidity,  or  remissness,  but  continued  to  vindicate 
his  own  conduct  and  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against 
those  of  his  adversaries,  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever. 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
particularly  the  irregular  sentence  by  which  he  had 
been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  convinced 
Luther  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most 
violent  measures  against  him,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
only  expedient  in  his  power  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a  ge- 
neral  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  catholic  church,  and  superior  in  power 
to  the  pope,  who  being  a  fallible  man  might  err,  as 
St.  Peter,  the  most  perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had 
erred. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash 
conjectures  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Romish 
church,  A  bull  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal  was 
issued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  indulgences  in  terms  as  extravagant 
as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured  to  use  in  the 
darkest  ages ;  and  without  applying  such  palliatives 
or  mentioning  such  concessions  as  a  more  enlightened 
period,  and  the  disposition  in  the  minds  of  man^ 
men  at  that  juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he  required 
all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those 
who  should  hold  or  teach  any  contrary  opinion  to 
the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they 
considered  as  an  unjustifiable  effort  of  the  pope  in  or- 
der to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  his  revenue  which 
arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  effect.  But 
^mong  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  such  a  clear  de- 
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eisioki  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  ^igainst  him,  and  en- 
forced by  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  have  oeen 
attended  with  consequences  very  fatal  to  his  cause, 
if  these  had  not  been  prevented  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  both 
his  principles  and  his  interests  prompted  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  the  vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which 
is  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  devolved  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony ;  and  under  the  shelter  of  his  friendly 
administration,  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillity, 
but  his  opinions  were  suffered,  during  the  interreg- 
num which  preceded  Charles's  election,  to  take 
root  in  different  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some  de- 
gree of  strength  and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point  more  interest- 
ing to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy  which  he 
did  not  understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  fore- 
see the  consequences,  he  was  so  extremely  solicitous 
not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  considerable  influence 
in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discover- 
ed a  great  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Luther,  which  his  adver- 
saries continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamor- 
ous importunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to 
his  natural  aversion  from  severe  measures,  was  owing 
the  suspension  of  any  farther  proceedings  against 
Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotia- 
tions, however,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  some 
amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that  space. 
The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having 
given  Luther  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its  obstinacy  in  ad- 
hering to  established  errors,  and  its  indifference  about 
truth,  however  ciearly  proposed,  or  strongly  proved, 
he  began  to  utter  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
divine  original  of  the  papal  authority.  A  public 
disputation  was  held  upon  this  important  question  at 
Leipsic,  between  Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  his  most 
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learned  and  formidable  antagonists ;  but  it  WM  as 
fruitless  and  indecisive  as  such  scholastic  combats 
usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  having  ob- 
tained the  victory ;  both  were  confirmed  in  their  own 
opinions ;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards  de- 
ciding the  point  in  controversy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  himself  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to 
oppose  the  sale  of  indulgences  at  Zurich  ;  and  being 
animated  with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free  from 
those  restraints  which  subjection  to  the  will  of  a 
prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  he  advanced 
with  more  daring  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  established  religion.  The  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary,  and  the  pro- 
gress which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  matter  of  great 
joy  to  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of 
the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  which  pro- 
nounced his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afforded  great 
cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  addi- 
tional fortitude  from  every  instance  of  opposition, 
and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one 
doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest 
foundations  on  which  the  wealth  or  power  of  the 
church  was  established.  Leo  came  at  last  to  be  con- 
vinced that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbear- 
ance were  vain;  several  prelates  of  great  wisdom 
exclaimed  no  less  than  Luther's  personal  adversaries 
against  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permitting 
an  incorrigible  heretic,  who  during  three  years  had 
been  endeavouring  to  subvert  every  thing  sacred  and 
venerable,  still  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church ;  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the 
most  vigorous  proceedings  necessary ;  the  new  em- 
peror, it  was  hoped,  would  support  its  authority ; 
nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the  elector  of  Saxony 
would  so  far  forget  his  usual  caution  as  to  set  him- 
self in  opposition  to  their  united  power.  The  col- 
lege of  cardinals  was  often  assembled,  in  order  to 
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prepare  the  sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the 
ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  last,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1520,  the  bull  so  fatal  to  the 
church  of  Rome  was  issued.  Forty-one  proposi- 
tions extracted  out  of  Luther*s  works  are  therein 
condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to 
pious  ears;  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  read  his 
writings  upon  pain  of  excommunication ;  such  as 
had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  were  commanded 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames  ;  he  himself,  if  he  did 
not,  within  sixty  days,  publicly  recant  his  errors, 
and  burn  his  books,  is  pronounced  an  obstinate  here- 
tic ;  is  excommunicated  and  delivered  unto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  his  flesh ;  and  all  secular 
princes  are  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be 
punished  as  his  crimes  deserved. 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited 
various  passions  in  different  places.  Luther's  ad- 
versaries exulted  as  if  his  party  and  opinions  had 
been  crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His 
Followers,  whose  reverence  for  the  papal  authority 
daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas  with  more 
indignation  than  terror.  In  some  cities  the  people 
violently  obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull ; 
in  others,  the  persons  who  attempted  to  publish  it 
were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  was  torn  in  pieces 
and  trodden  under  foot. 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  ex- 
pected, did  not  disconcert  or  intimidate  Luther. 
After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council,  he 
published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  beinff  now  persuaded  that  Leo  had  been 
guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice  in  his  proceed- 
ings against  him,  he  boldly  declared  the  pope  to  be 
that  man  of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is 
foretold  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  having  collect- 
ed from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  om* 
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nipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ordination of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  the  authority 
of  the  holy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  commen* 
tary,  pointing  out  the  [impiety  of  such  tenets,  and 
their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made, 
and  such  the  state  of  his  party,  when  Charles  ar- 
rived in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opinions ;  no  change  in  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  worship  had  been  introduced ;  and 
no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  posses- 
sions or  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy :  neither  party  had 
yet  proceeded  to  action ;  and  the  controversy,  though 
conducted  with  great  heat  and  passion  on  both  sides, 
was  still  carried  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with 
theses,  disputations,  and  replies.  A  deep  impres- 
sion, however,  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
Sle;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and 
octrines  was  shaken;  and  the  materials  were 
already  scattered  which  kindled  into  the  combus- 
tion that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students 
crowded  from  every  province  of  the  empire  to  Wit- 
temberg ;  and  undei*  Luther  himself,  Melancthon, 
Carlostadius,  and  other  makers  then  reckoned  emi- 
nent, imbibed  opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they 
propagated  among  their  countrymen,  who  listened 
to  them  with  that  fond  attention  which  truth,  when 
accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands. 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court 
of  Rome,  though  under  the  direction  of  one  of  its 
ablest  pontiffs,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with  that 
profound  sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with  that 
steady  perseverance,  which  had  long  rendered  it  the 
most  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Leo  appeared  to  be  fluctuating  between 
two  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing  them  alter- 
nately, defeated  the  effects  of  both.  By  an  im- 
proper exertion  of  authority,  Luther  was  exasperated 
but  not  restrained.     By  a  mistaken  exercise  of  lenity 
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time  was  given  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  but  no 
progress  was  made  towards  reconciling  him  to  the 
church ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  at  another  jimcture  might  have  been  decisive, 
was  delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely 
an  object  of  terror. 

Such  capital  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court, 
seldom  chargeable  with  mistaking  its  own  true  in- 
terest, is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wisdom 
which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct.  Though  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom, 
and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the 
method  in  which  he  made  his  discoveries,  to  carry 
on  his  operations  in  a  manner  which  contributed 
more  to  their  success  than  if  every  step  he  took  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  most  artful  policy.  The 
knowledge  of  truth  was  not  poured  into  his  mind  all 
at  once,  but  the  progress  was  gradual ;  the  doctrines 
of  popery  are  so  mterwoven  that  the  exposing  of  one 
error  led  him  naturally  to  the  detection  of  others, 
and  at  last  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of 
the  papal  power  which  supported  such  a  system  of 
errors.  Had  he  begun  with  this  grand  attack  on  the 
papacy,  his  hearers  would  have  been  alarmed,  but 
they  were  conducted  gradually  from  one  doctrine  to 
another,  and  at  last  led  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  in  preference  to  that  of  the  pope. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived 
either  from  the  mistakes  of  his  adversaries  or  from 
his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  progress  and  firm 
establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  these  alone.  The  same  corruptions  in  the  church 
of  Rome  which  he  condemned,  had  been  attacked 
long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he 
now  propagated,  had  been  published  in  different 
places,  and  were  supported  by  the  same  arguments. 
Waldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  Wickliff  in  the  four- 
teenth, and  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  had  inveighed 
against  the  errors  of  poDery  with  great  boldness. 
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and  confuted  them  with  more  ingenaity  and  learning 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate 
ages  in  which  they  flourished.  But  all  these  pre- 
mature attempts  towards  a  reformation  proved  abor- 
tive. Such  feeble  lights,  incapable  of  dispelling  the 
darkness  which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon 
extinguished;  and  though  the  doctrines  of  these 
pious  men  produced  some  effects,  and  left  some 
traces  in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were 
neither  extensive  nor  considerable.  Many  powerful 
causes  contributed  to  faciliate  Luther's  progress, 
which  either  did  not  exist  or  did  not  operate  with 
full  force  in  their  days  ;  and  at  that  critical  and  ma- 
ture juncture  when  he  appeared,  circumstances  of 
every  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that  he 
took  successful. 

The  long  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  the 
church  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  had  a  great 
effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with  which  the 
world  had  been  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dig- 
nity. Two  or  three  contending  pontiffs  roaming 
about  Europe  at  a  time;  fawning  on  the  princes 
whom  they  wanted  to  gain ;  extorting  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  countries  which  acknowledged  their 
authority ;  excommunicating  their  rivals,  and  curs- 
ing those  who  adhered  to  them,  discredited  their 
pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  exposed  both  their 
persons  and  their  office  to  contempt.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread 
this  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and 
by  their  bold  exertion  of  authority  in  deposing  and 
electing  popes,  taught  men  that  there  was  in  the 
church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  the  papal 
power,  which  they  had  long  believed  to  be  supreme. 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal 
authority  was  scarcely  healed  up  when  the  ponti- 
ficates of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  both  able 
princes,  but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new 
scandal  in  Christendom.     The  profligate  morals  of 
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the  former  in  private  life ;  the  fraud,  the  injustice, 
and  cruelty  of  his  public  administration,  place  him 
on  a  level  with  those  tyrants  whose  deeds  are  the 
greatest  reproach  to  human  nature.  The  latter, 
though  a  stranger  to  the  odious  passions  which 
prompted  his  predecessor  to  commit  so  many  un- 
natural crimes,  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  restless 
and  ungovernable  ambition,  that  scorned  all  con- 
siderations of  gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice, 
when  they  obstructed  the  execution  of  his  schemes. 
It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded,  that 
the  infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief 
precepts  are  purity  and  humility,  was  deposited  in 
the  breast  of  the  profligate  Alexander  or  the  over- 
bearing Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted 
Cho  authority  of  a  council  above  that  of  the  pope, 
spread  wonderfully  under  their  pontificates  ;  and  as 
the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  alternately 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  those  active  pontiffs,  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  their  subjects  to  ex- 
pose their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  invective  and 
all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  men's  ears  being  ar^- 
customed  to  these  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold 
or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther  and  his  followers 
concerning  the  papal  dignity. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of 
the  church  alone.  Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  secu- 
lar as  well  as  regular,  being  the  younger  sons  of  noble 
families,  who  had  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the 
church  stations  of  great  dignity  and  affluence,  were 
accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  indulged  themselves  without  reserve  in 
all  the  vices  to  which  great  wealth  and  idleness 
naturally  give  birth. 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy 
might  have  been  tolerated,  perhaps,  with  greater 
indulgence,  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and  power  had 
not  enabled  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  encroach  on 
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the  rights  of  every  other  order  of  men.  It  ii  th« 
genius  of  superstition,  fond  of  whatever  is  pompous 
or  grand,  to  set  no  hounds  to  its  liberality  towards 
persons  whom  it  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  ex- 
pressions of  regard  defective  unless  it  hath  raised 
them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence 
flowed  the  extensive  revenues  and  jurisdiction  pos- 
sessed by  the  church  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  the  laity, 
from  whose  undiscerning  bounty  they  were  at  first 
derived. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and 
numerous  privileges  of  the  clerical  order  were  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they  would 
have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil  if  these 
had  been  possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing 
among  themselves,  who  would  have  been  less  apt 
to  mfie  an  improper  use  of  their  riches,  or  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the 
bishops  of  Rome  having  early  put  in  a  claim,  the 
boldest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  of 
being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Christian 
church ;  they,  by  their  profound  policy  and  unwearied 
perseverance,  by  their  address  in  availing  themselves 
of  every  circumstance  which  occurred,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the 
necessities  of  others,  and  of  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  at  length  established  their  pretensions  in 
opposition  both  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of 
mankind.  Germany  was  the  country  which  these 
ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with  most  abso- 
lute authority.  They  excommimicated  and  deposed 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  emperors,  and  excited 
their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and  even  their  chil- 
dren, to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these 
contests  the  popes  continually  extended  their  own 
immunities,  spoiling  the  secular  princes  gradually  of 
their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  German 
church  felt  all  the  rigour  of  that  oppression  which 
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Rrr  6  from  subjection  to  foreign  dominion  and  fo- 
reit  i  exactions. 

Memorials  and  remonstrances  of  the  imperial  diets, 
enumerating  the  grievances  under  which  the  em- 
pire groaned,  were  repeatedly  presented  to  the 
papal  court,  in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  them. 
Dissatisfaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height 
among  the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  that  degree  of  acrimony 
which  abounds  in  their  remonstrances ;  and  if  they 
demanded  the  abolition  of  these  enormities  with  so 
much  vehemence,  the  people,  we  may  be  assured, 
uttered  their  sentiments  and  desires  in  bolder  and 
more  virulent  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
Luther  addressed  himself  with  certainty  of  success. 
As  they  had  long  felt  its  weight,  and  had  borne  it 
with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first 
offer  of  procuring  them  deliverance.  Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  fond  and  eager  reception  that  his  doc- 
trines met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
spread  over  all  the  provinces  of  Germany. 

Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luther's  rapid  pro. 
gress,  arising  from  the  nature  of  his  enterprise,  and 
the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he  reaped 
advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, the  beneficial  influence  of  which  none 
of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course  had  enjoyed. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  about  half  a  century  before  his  time. 
By  this  fortunate  discovery  the  facility  of  acquiring 
and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully  in- 
creased, and  Luther's  books,  which  must  otherwise 
have  made  their  way  slowly  and  with  uncertainty 
into  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and 
the  learned,  who  alone  had  recess  to  books  before 
)hat  invention  ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the  peo> 
pie,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  judges,  ven~ 
tured  to  examine  and  to  reject  many  doctrines  which 
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they  had  formerly  been  required  to  believe,  withoui 
being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a 
circumstance  extremely  friendly  to  the  Reformation. 
The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
by  enlightening  the  human  mind  with  liberal  and 
Bound  knowledge,  roused  it  from  that  profound 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  during  several 
centuries. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry  which  the  revival  of 
learning  excited  in  Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the 
Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in  his  progress, 
and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doc- 
trines, by  persons  who  did  not  wish  success  to  his 
undertaking.  The  greater  part  of  the  ingenious 
men  who  applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  though  they  had  no  in 
tention,  and  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  ab- 
surdity of  many  tenets  and  practices  authorized  by 
the  church,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  those  argu- 
ments by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to 
defend  them.  Their  contempt  of  these  advocates 
for  the  received  errors  led  them  frequently  to  ex- 
pose the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to 
ridicule  their  ignorance  with  great  freedom  and 
severity.  By  this  men  were  prepared  for  the  more 
serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and 
their  reverence  both  for  the  doctrines  and  persons 
against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably  abated. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Germany.  When 
the  first  attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for 
ancient  learning  in  that  country,  the  ecclesiastics 
there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  bre- 
thren on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves 
to  oppose  its  progress  with  more  active  zeal ;  and 
the  patrons  of  the  new  studies  in  return  attacked 
them  with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of 
Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other  revivers  of  learning 
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in  Germany,  i\\e  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
utii  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Luther  himself. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which 
combined  in  favouring  the  progress  of  Luther's 
opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance  of  his  ad- 
versaries, I  have  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion 
of  the  theological  doctrines  of  popery,  and  have  not 
attempted  to  shew  how  repugnant  they  are  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  foun- 
dation in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the 
practice  of  ihe  primitive  church,  leaving  those  topics 
entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  province 
they  peculiarly  belong.  But  when  we  add  the  eflfect 
of  these  religious  considerations  to  the  influence  of 
political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  united  opera- 
tion of  both  on  the  human  mind  must  have  been 
sudden  and  irresistible.  Though  to  Luther's  con- 
temporaries, who  were  too  near  perhaps  to  the  scene, 
or  too  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  trace  causes  with 
accuracy  or  to  examine  them  with  coolness,  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  opinions  spread  appeared  to 
to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  them  imputed  it 
to  a  certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of 
the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and 
innovation  over  the  world ;  it  is  eviclent  that  the 
success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
many  powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  provi- 
dence, and  happily  conspiring  to  that  end.  This 
attempt  to  investigate  these  causes,  and  to  throw 
iight  on  an  event  so  singular  and  important,  will  not, 

perhaps,  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  digression. 

I  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations 
with  that  slow  formality  peculiar  to  such  assemblies. 
iMuch  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  police  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  state  of  religion  was  then  taken  into  considera- 
tion. There  were  not  wanting  some  plausible  rea- 
sons which  might  have  induced  Charles  to  h*ve  de 
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dared  himself  the  protector  of  Luther's  cause,  or  at 
least  to  have  connived  at  its  progress.  If  he  had 
possessed  no  other  dominions  but  those  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  Germany,  and  no  other  crown  bc« 
sides  the  imperial,  he  might  have  been  disposed, 
perhaps,  to  favour  a  man  who  asserted  so  boldly  the 
priyileges  and  immunities  for  which  the  empire  had 
struggled  so  long  with  the  popes.  But  the  vast  and 
dangerous  schemes  which  FVancis  I.  was  forming 
against  Charles,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regu- 
late his  conduct  by  views  more  extensive  than  those 
which  would  have  suited  a  German  prince ;  and  it 
being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's 
friendship,  this  determined  him  to  treat  Luther  with 
great  severity,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures. 
His  eagerness  to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not 
unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal  legates  in  Germany, 
who  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  de- 
liberation, the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom 
the  pope  had  already  excommunicated  as  an  incor- 
rigible heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceea- 
ing,  however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and 
unjust  by  the  members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a 
point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person,  and  declar- 
ing whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  those  opmions 
which  had  drawn  upon  him  the  censures  of  the 
church.  Not  only  the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes 
through  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted 
him  a  safe-conduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at 
:he  same  time,  requinng  his  immediate  attendnnce 
on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  promises  of  protec- 
tion from  any  injury  or  violence.  Luther  did  not 
Hesitate  one  moment  about  yielding  obedience,  and 
set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who  had 
brought  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct. 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was 
■uch  as  he  might  have  reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all 
his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  ot  applause  had 
been  the  principles   by   which  he  was   influenced. 
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At  his  appearance  before  the  diet  he  behaved  with 
^eat  decency  and  with  equal  firmness.  He  readi^jp 
acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony 
in  his  controversial  writings,  but  refused  to  retract 
his  opinions  unless  he  were  convinced  of  their  false- 
hood, or  to  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other 
rule  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from 
this  resolution,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  proposed  to 
indtate  the  example  of  the  council  of  Constance^ 
and  by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy, 
who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver  the  church 
at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the 
diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German  integrity  to  fresh 
reproach  by  a  second  violation  of  public  faith,  and 
Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  administration  by  such  an 
Ignominious  action,  Luther  was  permitted  to  depart 
in  safety.  A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city,  a  severe 
edict  was  published  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  by 
authority  of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  obstinate 
and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  the  privileges 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire,  forbid- 
ding any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  re- 
quiring all  to  concur  in  seizing  his  person  as  soon 
as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  was  expired. 
But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable 
eflTect,  the  execution  of  it  being  prevented  partly  by 
the  multiplicity  of  occupations  which  the  commo- 
tions in  Spain,  together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  created  to  the  emperor,  and 
partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  employed  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  faithful  and  discerning 
patron.  As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms, 
was  passing  near  Altenstein,  in  Thuringia,  a  number 
of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a 
wood,  where  the  elector  had  appointed  them  to  lie 
in  wait  for  him,  and,  surrounding  his  company,  car- 
ried him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to  Wart- 
jurg,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant.  There  th« 
28—14 
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elector  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  or  agreeable  ;  but  the  place  of  his  retreat 
was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  of  the  present 
storm  against  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in 
ihe  political  situation  of  Europe. 

During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  to 
gain  ground,  acquiring  the  ascendant  in  almost 
every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time  the  Augusti- 
nians  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
university  and  the  connivance  of  the  elector,  ven- 
tured upon  the  first  step  towards  an  alteration  in  the 
established  forms  of  public  worship,  by  abolishing 
the  celebration  of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the 
cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity,  in  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of 
his  disciples,  or  the  progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his 
own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  his  retreat,  he  there 
received  information  of  two  events  which  consider- 
ably damped  his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insu- 
perable obstacles  in  the  way  of  propagating  his 
principles  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  One  was  a  solemn  decree  condemning  his 
opinions,  published  by  the  university  of  Paris,  the 
most  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable 
of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  The  other  was 
the  answer  written  to  his  book  concerning  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  by  Henry  VIIL  of  England.  The 
pope,  to  whom  this  book  was  presented  with  the 
greatest  formality  in  full  consistory,  spoke  of  it  in 
luch  terms  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  immediate 
inspira^^ion ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  church  for  his  extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  an  appellation 
which  Henry  soon  forfeited  in  the  opinion  of  those 
from  whom  he  derived  it,  and  which  is  still  retained 
by  his  successors,  though  the  avowed  enemies  of 
those  opinions  by  contending  for  which  he  merited 
that  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not 
overawed  either  by  the  authority  of  the  university  ot 
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the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon  published  his  ani- 
madversions on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and 
severe  than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  his 
meanest  antagonist.  A  controversy  managed  by 
disputants  so  illustrious  drew  universal  attention; 
ana  such  was  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age,  and  so 
powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers  on  their  first  publication,  that 
in  spite  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
both  in  France  and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put 
a  stop  to  Luther's  progress,  he  was  often  obliged, 
during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded 
more  immediate  attention.  A  war  was  ready  to 
break  out  between  him  and  the  French  king  in 
Navarre,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy ;  and  it 
required  either  great  address  to  avert  the  danger,  or 
timely  and  wise  precautions  to  resist  it.  Every  cir- 
cumstance, at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles  to 
prefer  the  former  measure.  Spain  was  torn  with 
intestine  commotions.  In  Italy  he  had  not  hitherto 
secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.  In  the  Low 
Countries  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
rupture  with  France,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  on 
their  commerce  they  had  often  experienced.  From 
these  considerations,  as  well  as  from  the  solicitude 
i)f  Chievres,  during  his  whole  administration,  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  two  monarchs,  proceeded 
the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  hostilities. 
But  Francis  and  his  ministers  did  not  breathe  the 
same  pacific  spirit.  He  easily  foresaw  that  concord 
could  not  long  subsist  where  interest,  emulation, 
and  ambition,  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with 
the  hopes  of  surprising  his  rival,  and  of  overpower- 
ing him  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence 
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The  only  princes  in  whose  power  it  was  to  hare 
kept  down  or  to  have  extinguished  this  flame  on 
its  first  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert  them- 
selves, or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it. 
Henry  VIII.,  though  he  aflfected  to  assume  the  name 
of  mediator,  and  both  parties  made  frequent  appeals 
to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  suited 
that  character.  Wolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had  es- 
tranged him  so  entirely  from  the  French  king,  that 
he  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he  ought  to 
have  composed,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent 
pretext  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  the  emperor. 

Leo*s  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis  were  more  avowed  and  had 
greater  influence.  He  flattered  himself  that,  after 
assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strip  the  other  of  his 
possessions  in  Italy,  he  might  find  means  of  driving 
out  the  victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory 
•of  restoring  Italy  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  which 
it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIIL, 
when  every  state  was  governed  by  its  native  princes 
or  its  own  laws,  and  unacquainted  with  a  foreign 
yoke.  So  alluring  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo, 
that  notwithstanding  the  gentleness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  his  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  a  refined 
and  luxurious  ease,  he  hastened  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  to  plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous 
war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius. 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which 
of  the  monarchs  he  would  take  for  his  confederate 
against  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted  his  friend- 
ship :  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and 
though  he  at  first  concluded  an  alliance  with  Francis, 
be  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  of 
friendship,  though  with  great  secrecy,  to  the  em- 
peror. Don  John  Manuel,  the  same  man  who  had 
been  the  favourite  of  Philip,  and  whose  address  had 
disconcerted  all  Ferdinand's  schemes,  having  been 
delivered,  upon  the  death  of  that  monarch,  from  the 
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prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined,  was  now  the 
imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of 
improving  this  favourable  disposition  in  the  pope 
to  his  master's  advantage.  To  him  the  conduct  of 
this  negotiation  was  entirely  committed  ;  and  being 
carefully  concealed  fiom  Chievres,  whose  aversion 
to  a  war  with  France  wrould  have  prompted  him  to 
retard  or  to  defeat  it  an  alliance  between  the  pope 
and  emperor  wa^  qui'ilily  concluded.  The  chief  arti- 
cles in  this  treaty,  whi.'h  proved  the  foundation  of 
Charles's  grand  mr  in  Italy,  were,  that  the  pope  and 
emperor  should  join  tb^ir  forces  to  expel  the  French 
out  of  the  Milaiese,  th«  possession  of  which  should 
be  granted  to  }  rancis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the 
Moor,  who  had  resided  at  Trent  since  the  time  that 
his  brother  Ma  iimilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  the  French  king;  that  Parma  and 
Placentia  shot  Id  be  restored  to  the  church ;  that  the 
emperor  shou  i  assist  the  pope  in  conquering  Fer- 
rara ;  that  the  annual  fribu'  e  paid  by  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  aoly  see  should  be  increased ;  that  the 
emperor  shou  d  take  the  fami'y  of  Medici  under  his 
protection  ;  taat  he  should  giant  to  the  cardinal  of 
that  name  a  )  ension  of  10,0'^0  ducats  upon  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo  ,  and  should  settle  lands  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naplet  to  the  iame  value  upon  Alex- 
ander, the  r>  It  iral  &jn  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  tranha<  ting  an  affair  jf  such  moment  without 
his  particippti«m,  tppeared  to  Chievres  so  decisive  a 

Eroof  of  his  bitvin^  lost  the  ascendant  which  he  had 
itherto  mamtained  over  tho  mi  ad  of  his  pupil,  that 
his  chagrin  on  tlas  account,  addrd  to  the  melancholy 
with  which  he  a  as  overwhelmed  on  taking  a  view  of 
the  many  and  unavoidable  calomities  attending  a 
war  agajj  St  France,  is  sai  I  to  have  shortened  his 
days :  it  is  certain  that  his  d-^ath,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, extinguished  all  hop'is  of  avoiding  a  rupture 
with  France  This  event  too  delivered  Charles 
from  a  minister  to  whose  a  ithoi  ity  he  had  oeen  ac- 
customed from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  im- 
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plicit  deference  as  checked  and  depressed  his  ge- 
nius, and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupillage  unbe- 
coming his  years  as  well  as  his  rank.  But  this  re- 
ftraint  being  removed,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind 
were  permitted  to  unfold  themselves,  and  he  began 
to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
action,  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  m 
consequence  of  their  secret  alliancp,  to  attack  Milan, 
hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter.  The  chil- 
dren of  John  d' Albert,  king  of  Navarre,  having  often 
demanded  the  restitution  of  their  hereditary  domi- 
nions, in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  and  Charles 
having  as  often  eluded  their  requests  upon  very 
frivolous  pretexts,  Francis  thought  himself  autho- 
rized by  that  treaty  to  assist  the  exiled  family.  The 
juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  for  sucn  an 
enterprise.  Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that 
part  of  his  dominions ;  the  troops  usually  stationed 
there  had  been  called  away  to  quell  the  commotions 
in  Spain ;  the  Spanish  malcontents  warmly  solicit- 
ed him  to  invade  Navarre,  in  which  a  considerable 
faction  was  ready  to  declare  for  the  descendants  of 
their  ancient  monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  giving  offence  to  the  emperor  or 
king  of  England,  Francis  directed  forces  to  be  levied 
and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  Henry  d' Albert.  The  conduct  of 
these  troops  was  committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix  de 
TEsparre,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  his  near  alliance 
to  the  unfortunate  king  whose  battles  he  was  to 
fight,  and,  what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest 
of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  Francis's 
favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important 
trust,  ior  which  he  had  neither  taleifts  nor  expe- 
rience. But  as  there  was  no  army  in  the  field  to 
oppose  him,  he  became  master  in  a  few  days  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Navane,  without  meeting  with 
snv  obstruction  but  from  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna, 
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ITie  additional  works  to  this  fortress,  begun  by 
Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished  ;  nor  would  its  slight 
resistance  have  deserved  notice,  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a 
Biscayan  gentleman,  who  afterwards  founded  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  had  not  been  dangerously  wounded 
in  its  defence. 

If,  upon  the  i  eduction  of  Pampeluna,  L'Esparre 
had  been  satisfied  with  taking  proper  precautions  for 
securing  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  might 
still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France, 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  title.  But,  pushed  on  by 
youthful  ardour,  and  encouraged  by  Francis,  who 
was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he  ventured 
to  pass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to 
Logrogno,  a  small  town  in  Castile.  This  roused 
the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto  beheld  the  rapid 
progress  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern,  and  the 
dissensions  in  that  kingdom  (of  which  a  full  account 
shall  be  given)  being  almost  composed,  both  parties 
exerted  themselves  with  emulation  in  defence  of 
their  country ;  the  one,  that  it  might  efface  the  me- 
mory of  past  misconduct  by  its  present  zeal ;  the 
other,  that  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of  having  sub- 
dued the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  that  of  re- 
pulsing his  foreign  enemies.  The  suJden  advance 
of  their  troops,  together  with  the  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  His 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with 
his  principal  officers,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain 
recovered  possession  of  Navarre  in  still  shorter  time 
than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it. 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justify  his  invasion 
of  Navarre,  by  carrying  it  on  in  the  name  of  Henry 
d' Albert,  he  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  much  of  the 
same  kind,  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's 
territories.  Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small 
but  independent  territory  of  Bouillon,  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  having 
abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of  an  en- 
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eroachment  which  the  Aulic  council  had  made  oi 
hit  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself  upon 
FVance  for  prntection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the 
heat  of  his  resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms, 
and  to  declare  war  against  the  em]ieior  in  form. 
Such  extravagant  insolence  in  a  petty  prince  sur- 
prised Charles,  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof 
of  hi»  baring  receired  promises  of  powerful  support 
from  the  Frencl:  kin^.  The  justness  of  this  conclu- 
gion  soon  became  crident.  Robert  entered  the 
duchf  of  Luxero')ourf^  with  troops  levied  in  France 
by  the  king's  cornivance,  though  seemingly  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  oi^ders.  and,  after  ravaging  the  open 
count-y^  laid  sie^e  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles 
Gompltiited  loudly  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  peace 
tubsist'u^  between  ihe  I've  crowns;  and  summoned 
Henry  VUL,  in  t<*rms  of  vhe  treaty  concluded  at 
Londotf  i^<  the  yea^'  15H,  Xq  turn  his  arms  against 
Franci*  m  the  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  fi\s  not  antwerable  for  Robert's  conduct, 
whose  a«tn>v  fought  under  his  own  standards  and  in 
his  own  quvrel ;  an  I  afh<me  I  that,  contrary  to  an 
express  prohibition,  te  had  seduced  some  subjects  ol 
France  oto  his  serrir  e ;  bu<  Benry  paid  so  little  re- 
gard to  thii  evasion  that  ■'he  French  king,  rather 
than  in'tate  \  prince  vhom  he  still  hoped  to  gain, 
commaii  led  De  la  Mwk  to  ulsb'snd  his  troops. 

The  cmpeTor,  mean  ^hile,  was  assembling  an  army 
to  chasl'ae  Robert's  -nsolenci).  Twenty  thousand 
men,  un  ler  tlte  count  of  NasnaV^  invaded  his  little 
territori*^,  and  in  a  fl^w  days  Wcame  masters  ol 
every  place  in  them  bu^  Sedan.  After  making  him 
feel  so  sensibW  the  w^jight  of  his  master's  indig- 
nation, Nassau  advanced  towai  ift  »he  frontiers  o) 
France  and  CSarles,  kaowing  tH»t  he  might  pre- 
sume S6  far  on  Henry's  ]>artiality  1i  Vtis  favour  as  not 
to  be  ov  n-awed  by  the  same  fears  which  had  restrain- 
ed Fran  ns,  ordered  his  general  to  besiege  Mousoo 
The  cowardice  of  the  garrison  having  obliged  th« 
governoi    to    surrender   almost   without   resistance 
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Nassau  invested  Mezieres.  Happily  for  France,  its 
monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress, 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  com* 
mitted  the  defence  of  it  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  The  knight  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach.  This  man  possessed  all  the  talents  which 
form  a  great  general ;  partly  by  his  valour,  partly 
by  his  conduct,  he  protracted  the  siege  to  a  great 
length,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  imperialists  to 
raise  it  with  disgrace  and  loss.  Francis,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and  enter- 
ing the  Low  Countries,  made  several  conquests  of 
^rnall  importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valen- 
:;iennes,  through  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error 
ivith  which  he  cannot  be  often  charged,  he  lost 
\n  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial 
army ;  and,  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  dis- 
gusted Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  high  constable  of 
Prance,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke 
d'Alen9on,  though  this  post  of  honour  belonged  to 
Bourbon,  as  a  prerogative  of  his  office. 

During  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress 
was  held  at  Calais  under  the  mediation  of  Henry 
VIII.,  in  order  to  bring  all  differences  to  an  amicable 
issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  cor- 
responded in  any  degree  to  his  professions,  it  could 
hardl)^'  have  failed  of  producing  some  good  effect. 
But  Henry  committed  the  sole  management  of  the 
negotiation,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  Wolsey ;  and 
this  choice  alone  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it 
abortive.  That  prelate,  bent  on  attain:ng  the  papal 
crown,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  residy 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  order  to  gain  the  em- 
peror's interest,  was  so  little  able  to  conceal  his 
partiality,  that  if  Francis  had  not  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  haughty  and  vindictive  temper,  he 
would  have  declined  his  mediation ;  and  after  much 
time  spent  in  discussing  various  proposals,  the  con» 
gress  broke  up  without  any  other  effect  than  that 
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which  attends  unsuccessful  negotiations,  the  ex- 
asperating of  the  parties  whom  it  was  intendei  to 
reconcile. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  Wolsey, 
on  pretence  that  the  emperor  himself  would  be  more 
willing  to  make  more  reasonable  concessions  than 
his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  meet 
that  monarch.  He  was  received  by  Charles,  who 
knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect  and  magnifi- 
cence as  if  he  had  been  king  of  England.  But 
instead  of  advancing  the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  in- 
terview, Wolsey,  in  his  master's  name,  concluded  a 
league  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  Charles  should  invade  France 
on  the  side  of  Spain,  and  Henry  in  Picardy,  each 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  union,  Charles  should  espouse  the 
princess  Mary,  Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent 
heir  of  his  dominions.  While  Charles  attacked 
France  on  one  frontier,  Henry  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  find  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  that 
the  glory  of  reannexing  to  the  crown  of  England 
the  ancient  inheritancee  of  its  monarchs  on  the  con- 
tinent was  reserved  for  his  reign,  Wolsey  artfully 
encouraged  these  vain  hopes,  which  led  his  master 
into  such  measures  as  were  most  subservient  to  his 
own  secret  schemes ;  and  the  English,  whose  here- 
ditary animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to 
rekindle  on  every  occasion,  did  not  disapprove  of 
the  martial  spirit  of  their  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  produced  great  effects  in  Italy,  and  ren- 
dered Lombardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  There 
was  at  that  time  such  contrariety  between  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  and  the  Italians,  that  the  latter 
submitted  to  the  government  of  the  former  with 
greater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the 
dominion  of  other  foreigners.  Francis  had  committed 
the  government  of  Milan  to  Odet  de  Foix,  Mareschal 
de  Lautrec,  another  brother  of  Madame  dc  Chateau- 
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briand,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  reputation, 
but  haughty,  imperious,  rapacious,  and  incapable 
either  of  listening  to  advice  or  of  bearing  contra- 
diction. His  insolence  and  exactions  totally  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  Milanese  from  France, 
drove  many  of  the  considerable  citizens  into  banish- 
ment, and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their  own 
safety.  Among  the  last  was  Jerome  Moroni,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Milan,  a  man  of  great  genius  for  in- 
trigue and  enterprise  ;  he  suspected  the  pope's  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  Milanese,  although  his  treaty 
with  the  emperor  was  not  yet  made  public,  and  pro- 
posed to  Leo  a  scheme  for  surprising  several  places 
in  that  duchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from 
hatred  to  the  French,  and  from  attachment  to  their 
former  masters,  were  ready  for  any  desperate  enter- 
prise. Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt,  but 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution 
of  it ;  and  when,  through  unforeseen  accidents,  it 
failed  of  success  in  every  part,  he  allowed  the  exiles, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Reggio, 
which  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  church.  The 
Mareschal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan  in 
absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in 
France,  tempted  with  the  hopes  of  catching  at  once, 
as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  master's 
government  in  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into 
the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  to  invest  Reggio. 
But  the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  Guicciardini 
the  historian,  governor  of  that  place,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  dis- 
grace. Leo,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  with 
which  he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  furnished  him  a 
decent  pretence  for  a  rupture  with  France,  immedi- 
ately assembled  the  consistory  of  cardinals.  After 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
French  king,  and  magnifying  the  emperor's  zeal  for 
ihe  church,  of  which  he  had  given  a  recent  proof  by 
bis  proceedings  ag'ainst  Luther,  he  declared  that  he 
was  cciistrained  in  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  expe« 
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dient  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  join 
his  arms  to  those  of  that  prince.  For  this  purpose 
he  now  pretended  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Don 
John  Manuel,  although  it  had  really  been  signed 
some  months  before  this  time ;  and  he  publicly  ex- 
communicated de  Foix,  as  an  impious  invader  of  St. 
Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  begun  preparations  for  war  by 
taking  into  pay  a  considerable  body  of  Swiss ;  but 
the  imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly  from  Naples 
and  Germany,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  be- 
fore the  army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of 
Prosper  Colonna,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great 
propriety  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  French.  In  the 
mean  time  De  Foix  despatched  courier  after  courier 
to  inform  the  king  of  the  danger  which  was  ap- 
proaching. Francis,  whose  forces  were  either  em- 
ployed in  the  Low  Countries  or  assembling  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  allies  the 
Swiss,  to  procure  from  them  the  immediate  levy  of 
an  additional  body  of  troops ;  and  commanded  Lau- 
trec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government.  That 
general  having  assembled  a  considerable  army, 
though  far  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  con- 
federates, adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable 
to  his  situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
greatest  care,  while  he  harassed  the  enemy  con- 
tinually with  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  quarters, 
intercepted  their  convoys,  and  covered  or  relieved 
every  place  which  they  attempted  to  attack.  But 
an  unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures, 
and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  in  the  French  affairs. 
A  body  of  12,000  Swiss  served  in  Lautrec's  army 
under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which  France 
was  in  alliance.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  still 
preserved  his  interest  among  his  countr}Tnen  and  his 
enmity  to  France,  had  prevailed  on  a  body  of  12,000 
Swiss  to  join  the  armv  of  the  confederates,  though 
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Against  the  law  of  the  cantons  for  their  troops  to  be 
hired  by  two  contending  parties.  When  the  leaders 
in  the  cantons  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
marching  under  the  hostile  standards,  they  de- 
spatched couriers  commanding  their  people  to  leave 
both  armies,  and  to  return  forthwith  into  their  own 
country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however,  had  the 
address,  by  corrupting  the  messengers  appointed  to 
carry  this  order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered 
to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  confederates ;  but 
being  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
army,  they,  fatigued  with  the 'length  of  the  campaign, 
and  murmuring  for  want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded 
obedience  in  spite  of  Lautrec's  remonstrances  and 
entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the 
strength  of  his  army,  Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face 
the  confederates ;  but  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up 
within  the  walls  of  Milan.  The  confederates  were 
preparing  to  besiege  this  city  when  an  unknown  per- 
son, who  never  afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of 
this  service  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from 
the  city,  and  acquainted  Moroni,  that  if  the  army 
would  advance  that  night,  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial 
faction  would  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
gates.  Colonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enter- 
prises, allowed  the  marquis  de  Pescara  to  advance 
with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  he  himself  followed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  beginning  of 
night  Pescara,  arriving  at  the  Roman  gate  in  the 
suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he  found  there ; 
those  posted  in  the  fortifications  adjoining  to  it  im> 
mediately  fled ;  the  marquis,  seizing  the  works  which 
they  abandoned,  and  pushing  forward  incessantly, 
though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became 
master  of  the  city  with  little  oloodshed,  and  almost 
without  resistance ;  the  victors  being  as  much  as- 
tonished as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success 
of  the  attempt.  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards 
the    Venetiaa  territories  with  the  remains  of   hi« 
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shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  following 
the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confede- 
rates; Parma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state;  and  of  all  their  conquests  in 
Lombardy,  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle 
of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  forts,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

Leo  received  tlie  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession 
of  prosperous  events  with  such  transports  of  joy,  as 
brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians) 
a  slight  fever,  which,  being  neglected,  occasioned  his 
death  on  the  2d  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a 
vigorous  age  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave  which  fol 
lowed  upon  Leo's  death,  and  all  the  arts  natural  to 
men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  contending  for  the 
highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  prac- 
tised. Wolsey*s  name,  notwithstanding  all  the  empe- 
ror's magnificent  promises  to  favour  his  ]iretensions, 
of  which  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  conclave.  Julio,  cardinal  de 
Medici,  Leo's  nephew,  who  was  more  eminent  than 
any  other  member  of  the  sacred  college  for  his  abili- 
ties, his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  transacting 
great  affairs,  had  already  secured  fifteen  voices,  a 
number  sufficient,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
clave, to  exclude  any  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
carry  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  all  the  aged  cardinals  combined  against  him,  with- 
out being  united  in  favour  of  any  other  person.  While 
these  tactions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt, 
or  to  weary  out,  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents 
voted  one  morning  at  the  scrutiny,  which,  according 
to  form,  was  made  every  day,  for  cardinal  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the 
emperor's  name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract 
time.  But  the  adverse  party  instantly  closing  with 
them,  to  their  own  amazement  and  that  of  all  Europe, 
a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave 
their  suffi-ages  in  his  favour,  and  unacquainted  witb 
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the  manners  of  the  people  or  the  interest  ©f  the  state 
the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him, 
was  unanimously  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  at  a 
juncture  so  delicate  and  critical,  as  would  have  de- 
manded all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  one  of  the 
most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  car- 
dinals themselves,  unable  to  give  a  reason  for  this 
strange  choice,  on  account  of  which,  as  they  marched 
in  procession  from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded 
with  insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed 
it  to  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
maybe  imputed  with  greater  certainty  to  the  influence 
of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  imperial  ambassador,  who 
by  his  address  and  intrigues  facilitated  the  election  of 
a  person  devoted  to  his  master's  service,  from  grati- 
tude, from  interest,  and  from  inclination. 

Francis  observed,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the 
pre-eminence  which  the  emperor  was  gaining,  and 
resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh  vigour,  in  order 
to  wrest  from  him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The 
Swiss,  that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the 
French  king  for  having  withdrawn  their  troops  from 
his  army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  Milanese,  permitted  him  to  levy  10,000  men  in  the 
republic.  Together  with  this  reinforcement,  Lautrec 
received  from  the  king  a  small  sum  of  money,  which 
enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field ;  and,  after 
seizing  by  surprise  or  force  several  places  in  the 
Milanese,  to  advance  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital. 
The  confederate  army  was  in  no  condition  to  obstruct 
his  progress;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan, 
by  the  artifices  of  Moroni,  and  by  the  popular  decla- 
mations of  a  monk  whom  he  employed,  were  in- 
flamed with  such  enthusiastic  zeal  against  the  French 
government  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraordinary 
contributions,  Colonna  must  soon  have  abandoned 
the  advantageous  camp  which  he  had  chosen  at 
Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for  want  of 
pay,  if  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  had  not  once 
more  extricated  him  out  of  his  difficulties. 
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Having  now  served  some  months  without  pay  of 
which  they  complained  loudly,  a  sum  destined  for 
their  use  was  sent  from  France  under  a  convoy  of 
horse ;  but  Moroni,  whose  vigilant  eye  nothing  es- 
caped, posted  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way,  so  that 
the  party  which  escorted  the  money  durst  not  ad- 
vance. On  receiving  intelligence  of  this,  the  Swiss 
lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  crowd- 
ing around  Lautrec,  threatened  with  one  voice  in- 
stantly to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either  advance  the  pay 
which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morn- 
ing to  battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate 
against  these  demands ;  the  Swiss,  deaf  to  reason,  and 
persuaded  that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmount- 
ing every  obstacle,  renewed  their  demand  with  great 
fierceness,  offering  themselves  to  form  the  vanguard 
and  to  begin  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome 
'lieir  obstinacy,  complied  with  their  request.  Next 
noming  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  field,  and  marched 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity  against  the  enemy. 
But  after  incredible  efforts  of  valour,  which  were 
seconded  with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having  lost 
their  bravest  officers  and  best  soldiers,  and  finding 
that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy's 
works,  they  sounded  a  retreat ;  leaving  the  field  of 
battle,  however,  like  men  repulsed  but  not  vanquished, 
in  close  array,  and  without  receiving  any  molestation 
from  the  enemy. 

Next  day  such  as  survived  set  out  for  tl-eir  own 
country;  and  Lautrec,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
make  any  farther  resistance,  retired  into  Fraiice,  after 
throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  hvr  other 
places ;  all  which,  except  the  citadel  of  C  remona, 
Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaii  ing  sub- 
lect  to  France,  still  gave  Francis  considerab?e  footing 
m  Italy,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  execute  any 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Co- 
lonna, rendered  enterprising  by  continual  success, 
Mid  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the  factitm  of  the 
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Adorni,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  possessed  the  chic? 
authority  in  Genoa,  determined  to  attempt  the  reduc 
tion  of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing 
facility.  He  became  master  of  Genoa  by  an  acci- 
dent as  unexpected  as  that  which  had  given  him  pos- 
session of  Milan ;  and,  almost  without  opposition  or 
bloodshed,  the  power  of  the  Adorni,  and  the  authority 
of  the  emperor,  were  established  in  Genoa. 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  aBTected 
Francis  with  deep  concern,  which  was  not  a  little 
augmented  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  English 
herald,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared 
war  in  form  against  France.  Francis,  though  he 
had  reason  to  be  surprised  with  this  denunciation, 
received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  dig- 
nity ;  and  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting 
this  new  enemy. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous 
to  draw  as  mmch  advantage  as  possible  from  the  ac- 
cession of  such  a  powerful  ally  ;  and  the  prosperous 
situation  of  his  affairs  at  this  time  permitting  him  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  where  his  presence  was  extremely 
necessary,  he  visited  the  court  of  England  in  his 
way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  interview 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which 
united  him  with  Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to  push 
the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but  hoped  to 
remove  any  disgust  or  resentment  that  Wolsey 
might  have  conceived  on  account  of  the  mortifying 
ilisappointment  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  late 
conclave.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during  a 
residence  of  six  weeks  in  England,  he  gained  not 
only  the  king  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  itself. 

In  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  England, 

a  proof  of  this  general  ardour,  the  Earl  of  Surrey 

(whom  the  emperor  had  appointed  his  high-admiral) 

sailed  with  such  forces  as  were  ready,  and  ravaged 

28—15 
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the  coasts  of  Normandy.  He  then  made  a  descent 
on  Bretagne,  where  he  plundered  and  burnt  Mor- 
laix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consequence. 
After  these  slight  excursions,  attended  with  greater 
dishonour  than  damage  to  France,  be  repaired  to 
Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal  army 
consisting  of  16,000  men  :  with  which,  having  joined 
the  Flemish  troops  under  the  count  de  Buren,  he 
advanced  into  Picardy.  The  duke  of  VendAme,  the 
French  general  in  Picardy,  by  his  prudence  in 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle,  and  continually  harassing 
the  enemy  with  his  cavalry,  not  only  prevented  Sur- 
rey from  taking  any  town  of  importance,  but  obliged 
him  to  retire  with  his  army  greatly  reduced  by 
fatigue,  by  want  of  provisions,  and  by  the  loss  which 
it  had  sustained  in  several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 
Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the  most 
general  that  had  hitherto  been  kindled  in  Europe. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting 
each  other's  strength,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  en- 
tered Hungary  with  a  numerous  army,  and  investing 
Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of 
that  kingdom  against  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  forced 
it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  seat,  at  that  time,  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small  state  he  attacked 
with  such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed,  in  every  age,  to  bring  into  the 
field.  Two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
400  sail,  appeared  against  a  town  defended  by  a 
garrison  consisting  of  5000  soldiers  and  600  knights, 
under  the  command  of  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam,  the 
grand  master,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered 
him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a  dangerous 
juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the 
destination  of  Solyman's  vast  armaments,  than  he 
despatched  messengers  to  all  the  Christian  courts, 
imploring  their    aid   against   the   common    enemy. 
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But  though  every  prince,  in  that  £ige,  acknowledged 
Rhodes  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  Christendom  in 
the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its  knights 
as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of  the 
Ottoman  arms ;  though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which 
became  the  head  and  father  of  the  church,  exhorted 
the  contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quar- 
rels, and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  infi- 
dels from  destroying  a  society  which  did  honour  to 
the  Christian  name ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 
was  the  animosity  of  both  parties,  that,  regardless  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  all  Europe,  and 
unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand  master,  or 
the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  they  suffered  Solyman 
to  carry  on  his  operations  against  Rhodes  without 
disturbance.  The  grand  master,  after  incredible 
efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  military  con- 
duct, during  a  siege  of  six  months  ;  after  sustaining 
many  assaults,  and  disputing  every  post  with  amaz- 
ing obstinacy,  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  num- 
bers ;  and  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion from  the  sultan,  who  admired  and  respected  his 
virtue,  he  surrendered  the  town,  which  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  every  resource. 
Charles  and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned 
such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by  their  ambitious  con- 
tests, endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  im- 
puted it  equally  to  both.  The  emperor,  by  way  of 
reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the 
small  island  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  resi- 
dence, retaining,  though  with  less  power  and  splen- 
dour, their  ancient  spirit,  and  implacable  enmity  to 
the  infidels. 
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Charles  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hoa. 
tilities  begun  between  France  and  England,  took 
leave  of  Henry,  and  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  17th  of 
June.  He  found  that  country  just  beginning  to  re- 
cover order  and  strength  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil 
war,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which, 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  other  events 
which  happened  in  Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to 
this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  eortes  assem- 
bled in  Galicia  had  voted  the  emperor  a/rer  gift, 
without  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  one  grievance, 
than  it  excited  universal  indignation.  The  citizens 
of  Toledo,  who  considered  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  great  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  liberties  of  the  Castilian  commons, 
finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances 
of  their  deputies  against  that  unconstitutional  grant, 
took  arms  with  tumultuary  violence,  and  seizing  the 
gates  of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the 
Al-cazar,  or  castle,  which  they  soon  obliged  the 
governor  to  surrender-  Imboldened  by  this  success, 
they  deprived  of  all  authority  every  person  whom 
they  suspected  of  any  attachment  to  the  court,  esta- 
blished a  popular  form  of  government,  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and 
levied  troops  in  their  own  defence.  The  chief 
leader  of  the  people,  in  these  insurrections^  was  Don 
John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendater 
of  Castile,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper, 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  possessed  of  the  talents, 
as  well  as  of  the  ambition,  which,  in  times  of  civil 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence. 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  pro- 
duced effects  still  more  fatal.  Tordesillas,  one  of 
their  representatives  in  the  late  eortes,  had  voted 
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for  the  donative,  and  being  a  bold  and  haughty  man, 
rentured,  upon  his  return,  to  call  together  hig 
fellow-citizens  in  the  great  church,  that  he  might 
give  them,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  hit 
conduct  in  that  assembly.  But  the  multitude,  un- 
able to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attempting  to  justifjr 
what  ^hey  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  gates 
of  the  church  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  seizing  thti 
unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged  him  through  the 
streets,  vnth  a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards 
the  place  of  public  execution.  The  same  spirit 
seized  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  seve« 
ral  other  cities;  and  though  their  representatives, 
taking  warning  from  the  fate  of  Tordesillas,  had 
been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely  flight, 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  houses  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  their  effects  consumed  with  fire ;  and 
such  was  the  horror  which  the  people  had  conceived 
against  them  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that 
not  one  in  those  licentious  multitudes  would  touch 
any  thing,  however  valuable,  which  had  belonged  to 
them. 

Adrian,  at  that  time  regent  of  Spain,  had  scarcely 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Valladolid,  when 
he  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of  these  insurrec- 
tions. He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  council 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  proper  method  of  sup- 
pressing them.  The  counsellors  differed  in  opinion ; 
some  insisting  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  this 
audacious  spirit  in  its  infancy  by  a  severe  execution 
of  justice;  others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity  a 
people  who  had  some  reason  to  be  incensed,  and  not 
to  drive  them  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an 
ill-timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former, 
being  warmly  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Gre- 
nada, president  of  the  council,  a  person  of  great 
authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  ap- 
proved by  Adrian,  whose  zeal  to  support  his  mas 
ter*s  authority  hurried  him  into  a  measure  to  which, 
from   his   natural    caution    and   timidity,  he  would 
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otherwise  have  been  averse.  He  commanded  Ron- 
quillo,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  to  repair  instantly 
*o  Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of 
mutiny,  and  to  proceed  against  the  delinquents  ac- 
cording to  law;  and  lest  the  people  should  be  so 
outrageous  as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  appointed  to  attend  him.  The 
Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might  expect  from 
a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unforgiv- 
ing temper,  took  arms  with  one  consent,  and  having 
mustered  12,000  men,  shut  their  gates  against  him. 
Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  insult,  denounced  them 
rebels  and  outlaws,  and  his  troops  seizing  all  the 
avenues  to  the  town,  hoped  that  it  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  defended  themselves  with 
vigour,  and  having  received  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement from  Toledo,  under  the  command  of 
Padilla,  attacked  Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  re- 
tire with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  military  chest. 
Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca, 
whom  the  emperor  had  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an  army,  and  to 
besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina  del  Campo,  where  cardinal  Ximenes  had  es- 
tablished a  vast  magazine  of  military  stores,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  battering 
cannon,  or  to  destroy  their  countrymen  with  those 
arms  which  had  been  prepared  against  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom.  Fonseca,  who  could  not  execute 
his  orders  without  artillery,  determined  to  seize  the 
magazine  by  force ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on  their 
defence,  he  assaulted  the  town  with  great  briskness ; 
but  his  troops  were  so  warmly  received,  that,  despair- 
ing of  carrying  the  place,  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the 
houses,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  abandon  the 
walls,  in  order  to  save  their  families  and  effects.  In- 
stead of  that,  the  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse 
served  only  to  increase  their  fury,  and  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  disgrace,  while  the  flames,  spreading  from 
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Street  to  street,  reduced  to  ashes  almost  the  whole 
town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in 
Spain,  and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactories  of 
Segovia  and  several  other  cities.  As  the  warehouses 
were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  approaching  fair, 
the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  universally. 
This,  added  to  ihe  impression  which  such  a  cruel  ac- 
tion made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed  to  the  horrors 
cf  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castilians  almost  to  madness. 
Fonseca  became  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and 
was  branded  with  the  name  of  incendiary  and  enemy 
to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Valladolid, 
whom  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto 
restrained,  declared  that  they  could  no  longer  remain 
inactive  spectators  of  the  sufferings  of  their  country- 
men. Taking  arms  with  no  less  fury  than  the  other 
cities,  they  burnt  Fonseca's  house  to  the  ground, 
elected  new  magistrates,  raised  soldiers,  appointed 
officers  to  command  them,  and  guarded  their  walls 
with  as  much  diligence  as  if  an  enemy  had  been 
ready  to  attack  them. 

The  cardinal,  though  virtuous  and  disinterested, 
and  capable  of  governing  the  kingdom  with  honour 
in  times  of  tranquillity,  possessed  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  sagacity  necessary  at  such  a  dangerous  junc- 
ture. Finding  himself  unable  to  check  these  out- 
rages committed  under  his  own  eye,  he  attempted  to 
appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  had 
exceeded  his  orders,  and  had  by  his  rash  conduct  of- 
fended him  as  much  as  he  had  injured  them.  This 
condescension,  the  effect  of  irresolution  and  timidity, 
rendered  the  malcontents  bolder  and  more  insolent; 
and  the  cardinal  having  soon  after  recalled  Fonseca, 
and  dismissed  his  troops,  which  he  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasury,  drained  by  the  rapa- 
ciousness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  received  no 
supply  from  the  great  cities,  which  were  all  in  arms, 
the  people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  act  without 
control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  remameii 
in  his  hands. 
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The  first  care  of  Padilla  and  the  otner  popular 
leaders,  who  observed  and  determined  to  improve 
these  circumstances,  was  to  establish  some  form  of 
onion  or  association  among  the  malcontents,  that  they 
might  act  with  greater  regularity,  and  pursue  one 
common  end ;  and  as  the  different  cities  had  been 
prompted  to  take  arms  by  the  same  motives,  and  were 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  a  distinct  body 
from  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this 
difficult.  A  general  convention  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  name 
of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives 
in  the  cortes.  They  all  bound  themselves  by  solemn 
oath  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and  in 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  their  order  ;  and  assum- 
ing the  name  of  the  Holy  Junta,  or  Association,  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  concerning  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing  its 
grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself 
was  the  nomination  of  a  foreigner  to  be  regent ;  this 
they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  of  their  members  to  Adrian,  requir- 
ing him  in  their  name  to  lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of 
his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  they  had  pronounced 
illegal. 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold 
resolution.  Padilla  accomplished  an  enterprise  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After  relieving 
Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillas,  the 
place  where  the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  had  resided 
since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  being  favoured 
by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and 
became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of 
which  Adrian  had  neglected  to  take  proper  precau- 
tions. 

The  Junta  now  carried  on  all  their  deliberations 
In  the  name  of  Joanna ;  and  Padilla  having  prevailed 
Of)  her  to  be  present  at  a  tournament,  they  "wade  the 
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people  believe  she  was  perfectly  recovered,  though 
she  could  never  be  induced  either  by  argument  or  in- 
treaty  to  sign  any  paper  necessary  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  Junta,  however,  were  fully  conscious  of 
the  reputation  and  power  which  they  had  acquired  by 
seeming  to  act  under  the  royal  authority,  and  were  no 
longer  satisfied  with  requiring  Adrian  to  resign  the 
office  of  regent ;  they  detached  Padilla  to  Valladolid 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  ordering  him  to 
•eize  such  members  of  the  council  as  were  still  in  that 
city,  to  conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  bring 
away  the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives, 
and  treasury  books.  Padilla,  who  was  received  by 
the  citizens  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  executed 
his  commission  with  great  exactness  ;  permitting 
Adrian,  however,  still  to  reside  in  Valladolid,  though 
only  as  a  private  person,  and  without  any  shadow  of 
power. 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these 
transactions  were  transmitted  while  he  was  still  in 
Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  imprudence  and 
that  of  his  ministers,  in  having  despised  too  long  the 
murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  Castilians.  He 
beheld  with  deep  concern  a  kingdom,  the  most  va- 
luable of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  his  power,  just  ready  to  dis- 
own his  authority,  and  on  the  point  of  being  plunged 
in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though  his 
presence  might  have  averted  this  calamity,  he  could 
not,  at  that  time,  visit  Spain  without  endangering 
the  imperial  crown,  and  allowing  the  French  king 
full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  The 
only  point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon  was,  whether 
he  should  attempt  to  gain  the  malcontents  by  indul- 
gence and  concessions,  or  prepare  directly  to  sup- 
press them  by  force ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  trial 
of  the  former,  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  that 
should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the  latter. 
For  this  purpose  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all 
the  cities  of  Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  gentle 
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terms,  and  with  assurances  of  full  pardon,  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had 
continued  faithful,  not  to  exact  from  them  the  sub- 
sidy granted  in  the  late  cortes ;  offered  the  same 
favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  and  he 
engaged  that  no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the 
future  upon  any  but  native  Castilians.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to 
appear  with  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights, 
and  those  of  the  crown,  against  the  exorbitant  claims 
of  the  commons  ;  he  appointed  the  high  admiral, 
Don  Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  high  constable  of 
Castile,  Don  Inigo  de  Valasco,  two  noblemen  of 
great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Adrian  ;  and  he  gave 
them  full  power  and  instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of 
the  malcontents  should  render  it  necessary,  to  vin- 
dicate the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms. 

These  concessions,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Spain,  would  have  fully  satisfied  the  people,  came 
now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The  Junta,  re- 
l3ring  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submit- 
ted to  their  authority,  elated  with  the  success  which 
hitherto  had  accompanied  all  their  undertakings, 
and  seeing  no  military  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  designs,  aimed  at  a  more  thorough 
reformation  of  political  abuses.  They  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remonstrance 
containing  a  large  enumeration,  not  only  of  the 
grievances  of  which  they  craved  redress,  but  of  such 
new  regulations  as  they  thought  necessary  for  the 
security  of  their  liberties. 

This  remonstrance  they  appointed  some  of  their 
number  to  present  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  members 
intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  immediately 
for  Germany ;  but  having  received  at  different  places 
certain  intelligence  from  court,  that  they  could  not 
venture  to  appear  there  without  endangering  their 
lives,  they  stopped  short  in  their  journey,  and  ac- 
quainted  the  Junta  of  the  mformation  which  had 
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been  given  them.  This  excited  such  violent  pas- 
sions as  transported  the  whole  party  beyond  all 
bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation.  That  a  king 
of  Castile  should  deny  his  subjects  access  into  his 
presence,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  their  humble  peti- 
tions, was  represented  as  an  act  of  t)Tanny  so  un- 
precedented and  intolerable,  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  drive  away 
that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encompassed 
the  throne,  who,  after  having  devoured  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  found  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  cries 
of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the  eais  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  Junta  soon  took  the  field  with  20,000  men. 
Violent  disputes  arose  concerning  the  command  of 
this  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the  people  and 
soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought 
worthy  of  this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  Giron, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  cond^  de  Uruena,  a  young  no- 
bleman of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the 
commons  out  of  private  resentment  against  the  em- 
peror, the  respect  due  to  his  birth,  together  with  a 
secret  desire  of  disappointing  Padilla,  of  whose  po- 
pularity many  members  of  the  Junta  had  become 
jealous,  procured  him  the  office  of  general ;  though 
he  soon  gave  them  a  fatal  proof  that  he  possessed 
neither  the  experience,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadi- 
ness, which  that  important  station  required. 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  their  troops,  which,  though 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in  number,  ex- 
celled them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  The 
character  of  the  generals  differed  no  less  than  that 
of  their  troops.  The  royalists  being  commanded  by 
the  condd  de  Haro,  the  constable's  eldest  son,  an  of- 
ficer of  great  experience  and  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties. 

Giron  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco, 
and  seizing  the  villages  and  passes  around  it  hoped 
that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged  either  to  surren- 
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der  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fight  with  disadvan- 
tage before  all  their  troops  were  assembled.  But 
he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor  his  troops  the  patience 
and  discipline,  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme.  The  condd  de  Haro  found  little  difficulty 
in  conducting  a  considerable  reinforcement  through 
all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Giron,  despairing 
of  being  able  to  reduce  it,  advanced  suddenly  to 
Villapanda,  a  place  belonging  to  the  constable,  in 
which  the  enemy  had  their  chief  magazine  of  pro- 
visions. By  this  ill-judged  motion  he  left  Tor- 
desillas  open  to  the  royalists,  whom  the  condd  de 
Haro  led  thither  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
and  despatch ;  and  attacking  the  town,  in  which  Gi- 
ron had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  regiment  of 
priests,  raised  by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  break 
of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  after  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, became  master  of  the  queen's  person,  took 
prisoners  many  members  of  the  Junta,  and  recovered 
the  great  seal,  with  the  other  ensigns  of  govern- 
ment. 

By  this  fatal  blow  the  Junta  lost  all  the  reputation 
and  authority  which  they  had  derived  from  seeming 
to  act  by  the  queen's  commands  ;  such  of  the  nobles 
as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in 
their  choice,  now  joined  the  regents  with  all  their 
forces;  and  an  universal  consternation  seized  the 
partisans  of  the  commons. 

Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the 
enemies'  hands  at  Tordesillas,  fled  to  Valladolid ; 
and  as  it  would  have  required  a  long  time  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new 
election,  they  made  choice  among  themselves  of 
a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom  they  commit- 
ted the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  Their  army, 
which  grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  marched 
likewise  to  Valladolid  ;  and  Padilla  being  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  re- 
vived, and  the  whole  party,  forgetting  the  late  mis- 
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fortune,  continued  to  express  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same  im- 
placable animosity  against  their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of  was  money  to 
I)ay  their  troops.  But  from  this  difficulty  they  were 
extricated  by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  wife, 
a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great  abilities,  of  bound- 
less ambition,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She,  with 
a  boldness  superior  to  those  superstitious  fears  which 
often  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize  all  the 
rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo ;  but  lest  that  action,  by  its  appearance 
of  impiety,  might  offend  the  people,  she  and  her 
retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession 
in  mourning  habits,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating 
their  breasts,  and,  falling  on  their  knees,  implored 
the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about 
to  violate.  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to 
maintain  their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
having  either  been  dissipated  by  the  Flemings  or 
seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the 
queen's  jewels,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to 
the  nobility,  and  apply  them  to  that  purpose,  and 
when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by 
way  of  loan  from  the  king  of  Portugal. 

The  success  which  Padilla  now  met  with  in  se- 
veral small  rencounters,  and  in  reducing  some  in- 
considerable towns,  gave  the  members  of  the  Junta 
guch  confidence  in  the  valour  of  their  troops,  that 
they  hoped  for  an  easy  victory  over  the  royalists. 
Padilla,  that  his  army  might  not  remain  inactive,  laid 
siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength 
and  importance  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  ven- 
tured to  attack,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  suf- 
ficient garrison ;  and  though  the  besieged  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to 
relieve  them,  he  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  gave 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  If  he  had 
marched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to  To»- 
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desillas,  the  bead-quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  couid 
hardly  have  failed  of  making  an  effectual  impres- 
sion on  their  troops,  whom  he  would  have  found  in 
astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and 
far  from  being  of  suflScient  strength  to  give  him 
battle.  But  the  fickleness  and  imprudence  of  the 
Junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like 
all  popular  associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or 
of  making  peace,  they  listened  again  to  overtures  of 
accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short  sus- 
pension of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in 
nothing  ;  but  while  it  was  carrying  on,  many  of  Pa- 
dilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints  of 
discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had 
got  at  Torrelobaton ;  and  others,  wearied  out  by 
the  unusual  length  of  the  campaign,  deserted.  The 
constable,  too,  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces 
at  Burgos,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  for  taking  the 
field  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  cond^  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Pa- 
dilla's  efforts  to  prevent  it.  They  advanced  imme- 
diately towards  Torrelobaton ;  and  Padilla,  finding 
the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst 
not  risk  a  battle,  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro,  which, 
if  he  could  have  accomplished,  the  invasion  of  Na- 
varre at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  the  regents  must  have  been  under  of 
detaching  men  to  that  kingdom,  might  have  saved 
him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sensible  how  fatal  the 
consequences  would  be  of  suffering  him  to  escape, 
marched  with  such  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  ca 
valry,  that  he  came  up  with  him  near  Villalar,  and 
without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. Padilla's  army,  fatigued  and  disheartened  bj 
their  precipitant  retreat,  which  they  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  a  flight,  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
passing  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  such  a  violent 
rain  had  fallen,  that  the  soldiers  sunk  almost  to  the 
knees  at  every  step,  and  remained  exposed  to  the 
fire   of  some   field-pieces   which  the  royalists  had 
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brought  along  with  them.  All  these  circumstances 
io  disconcerted  and  intimidated  raw  soldiers,  that 
without  facing  the  enemy,  or  making  any  resistance, 
they  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilla  exerted 
himself  with  extraordinary  courage  and  activity  in 
order  to  rally  them,  though  in  vain ;  fear  rendering 
them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties  ;  upon 
which,  finding  matters  irretrievable,  and  resolving 
not  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  that  day  and  the  ruin 
of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  ene- 
my; but  being  wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  His  principal  officers  shared  the 
some  fate  ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to  de- 
part unhurt,  the  nobles  being  too  generous  to  kill 
men  who  threw  down  their  arms. 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Pa- 
dilla to  linger  long  in  expectation  of  what  should 
befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  though  without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety 
of  the  crime  being  supposed  sufficient  to  supersede 
the  formality  of  a  legal  process.  He  was  led  in- 
stantly to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo 
and  Don  Francis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander 
of  the  Segovians,  and  the  latter  of  the  troops  of 
Salamanca. 

The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was 
complete.  Valladolid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the 
associated  cities,  opened  its  gates  immediately  to  the 
conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  great  clemency 
by  the  regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Segovia,  and 
many  other  towns,  followed  its  example.  The  city 
of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna  Maria  Pa- 
checo,  Padilla's  widow,  who,  instead  of  bewailing  her 
husband  with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  re- 
venge his  death,  and  to  prosecute  that  cause  in  de- 
fence of  which  he  had  suffered,  must  be  excepted. 
Respect  for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courage 
and  abilities,  as  well  as  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes 
and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which 
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ke  bad  possessed.  The  prudence  and  vigour  witu 
which  she  acted,  justified  that  confidence  they  placed 
in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Na- 
varre, encouraging  him  to  invade  Castile  by  the 
offer  of  powerful  assistance :  she  endeavoured  by  her 
letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities :  she  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted 
a  great  sum  from  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral, in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
on  foot.  While  the  anny  was  employed  in  Navarre, 
the  regents  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Toledo  by  force  ;  and  all  their  endeavours,  either  to 
diminish  Donna  Maria's  credit  with  the  people,  or 
to  ffain  her  by  large  promises  and  the  solicitations 
of  ner  brother  the  Marquis  de  Mondeia*  proved  in- 
effectual. Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Fiench  out  of 
Navarre,  part  of  the  army  returned  into  Castile,  and 
invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on 
the  intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria. 
She  defended  the  town  with  vigour,  her  troops  in 
several  sallies  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the 
clergy,  whom  she  had  highly  offended  by  invading 
their  property,  ceased  to  support  her.  As  soon  as 
they  received  information  of  the  death  of  William 
de  Croy,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of 
that  see  was  their  chief  grievance,  and  that  the  em- 
peror had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they 
openly  turned  against  her,  and  she  was  compelled 
at  last  to  make  her  escape  in  disguise,  and  fled  to 
Portugal,  where  she  had  many  relations. 

Upon  her  flight  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tran- 
quillity was  re-established  in  Castile ;  and  this  bold 
attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful  insur- 
rections, contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which  it  was  intended  to  mode- 
rate and  abridge 

While  Castile  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  of 
civil  war,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  was  torn  by  in- 
testine commotions  still  more  violent.     The  associa- 
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:    tion  which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia 
I    in  the  year  1520,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
\  name  of  the  Germanada,  continued  to  subsist  after 
I  the  emperor's  departure  from  Spaia.     The  members 
of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts  against 
the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  and  under 
sanction  of  tnat  permission  which  Charles  had  rashly 
granted  them,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms.     But 
as  the  grievances  which  the  Valencians   aimed  at 
redressing  proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exac- 
tions of  the  nobility  rather  than  from  any  imwar- 
rantable   exercise  of  the  royal   prerogative,   their 
resentment  turned  chiefly  against  the  former. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  self- 
defence.  Hostilities  began,  and  were  carried  on 
with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment  at  op- 
pression inspired  the  one  party,  and  the  idea  ot 
insulted  dignity  animated  the  other.  But  the 
nobles,  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the 
head  of  troops  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained 
the  advantage  in  most  of  the  rencounters.  At  length 
they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavalry, 
which  the  regents  despatched  towards  Valencia  soon 
after  their  victory  over  Padilla  at  Villalar,  and  by 
their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles  acquired  such 
superiority  that  they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the 
Germanada.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to 
death,  almost  without  any  formality  of  legal  trial, 
and  suffered  such  cruel  punishments  as  the  sense  of 
recent  injuries  prompted  their  adversaries  to  inflict. 
The  government  of  Valencia  was  re-established  in 
its  ancient  form. 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  sedition  which  reigned  in  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Spain  began  to  appear;  but  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  La- 
nusa,  they  were  so  far  composed  as  to  prevent  their 
breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrection.  But  in 
the  island  of  Majorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  ot 
Aragon,  the  same  causes  which  had  excited  the 
28—16 
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commotions  in  Valencia  produced  effects  no  less 
violent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships 
which  they  had  endured  under  the  rigid  juris- 
diction of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary 
manner ;  deposed  their  viceroy ;  drove  him  out  of 
the  island;  and  massacred  every  gentleman  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
obstinacy  with  which  the  people  of  Majorca  persist- 
ed in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with 
which  they  began  it.  Many  and  vigorous  efforts 
were  requisite  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience ; 
and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  part  of 
Spain,  before  the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to 
submit  to  their  sovereign. 

The  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Spain  filled  his 
subjects  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him  with 
deep  apprehensions,  from  which  he  soon  delivered 
them  by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than 
generous.  After  a  rebellion  so  general,  scarcely 
twenty  persons,  among  so  many  criminals  obnoxious 
to  the  law,  had  been  punished  capitally  in  Castile. 
ITiough  strongly  solicited  by  his  council,  Charles 
refused  to  shed  any  more  blood  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity 
as  well  as  by  his  care  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former  re- 
sidence among  them;  by  his  address  in  assuming 
their  manners,  in  speaking  their  language,  and  in 
complying  with  all  their  humours  and  customs,  he 
acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any 
of  their  native  monarchs  had  ever  attained,  and 
brought  thsm  to  support  him  in  all  his  enterprises 
with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  much  of 
his  success  and  grandeur. 

About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain, 
Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignity.  But  though  the  Roman  people  longed  ex- 
tremely for  his  arrival,  they  could  not  on  his  first 
appearance  conceal  their  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment.      After   being   accustomed  to   the   princely 
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magnificence  of  Julius  and  the  elegant  splendour  of 
Leo,  they  beheld  with  contempt  an  old  man  of  an 
humble  deportment,  of  austere  manners,  an  enemjr 
to  pomp,  destitute  of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  unadorned 
with  any  of  the  external  accomplishments  which  the 
vulgar  expect  in  those  raised  to  eminent  stations. 
Nor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less 
strange  and  astonishing  to  the  pontifical  ministers. 
He  acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  corruptions 
which  abounded  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  prepared  to  reform  both;  he 
discovered  no  intention  of  aggrandizing  his  family ; 
he  even  scrupled  at  retaining  such  territories  as 
some  of  his  predecessors  had  acquired  by  violence 
or  fraud  rather  than  by  any  legal  title  ;  and  for  that 
reason  he  invested  Francesco  Maria  de  Roverd  anew 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped 
him,  and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  seve- 
ral places  wrested  from  him  by  the  church.  To 
men  little  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  these  actions  of  the  new  pope  ap- 
peared incontestable  proofs  of  his  weakness  or  inex- 
perience. Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
tne  complex  and  intricate  system  of  Italian  politics, 
and  who  could  place  no  confidence  in  persons  whose 
subtle  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the 
natural  simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character, 
being  often  embarrassed  and  irresolute  in  his  delibe- 
rations, the  opinion  of  bis  incapacity  daily  increased, 
until  both  his  person  and  government  became  ob 
jects  of  ridicule  among  his  subjects. 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endea- 
voured to  assume  the  impartiality  which  became  the 
common  father  of  Christendom,  and  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they 
might  unite  in  a  league  against  Solyman,  whose 
conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  formidable 
than  ever  to  Europe.  But  this  was  an  undertaking 
far  beyond  his  abilities.     To  examine  such  a  variety 
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of  pretensions,  to  adjust  such  a  number  of  interfering 
interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which  ambition, 
emulation,  and  mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to  bring 
80  many  hostile  powers  to  pursue  the  same  scheme 
with  unanimity  and  vigour,  required  not  only  up- 
rightness of  intention,  but  great  superiority  both  of 
understanding  and  address. 

So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's 
exhortations,  and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued  requiring 
all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  three 
years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French,  and  English 
ambassadors  at  Rome  were  empowered  by  their 
respective  courts  to  treat  of  that  matter ;  but  while 
they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  negotiation,  their 
masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war.  The 
Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  with  great 
firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis,  being  now 
convinced  that  his  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  a  despe- 
rate situation,  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with 
the  emperor  ;  to  which  Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  countryman  and  friend  Charles  de  Lannoy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  only 
obstacles  to  peace  arose  from  the  ambition  of  the 
French  king,  soon  after  acceded.  The  other 
Italian  States  followed  their  example  ;  and  Francis 
was  left  without  a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  so  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threatened  and 
whose  territories  encompassed  his  dominions  on 
every  side. 

The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was 
thought,  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly 
on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented  his  en- 
tertaining any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy. 
But  it  was  the  character  of  that  prince,  too  apt  to 
become  remiss  and  even  negligent  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, to  rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not 
only  to  encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity, 
qualities  which  never  forsook  him,  but  to  provide 
against  it  with  diligence  and  industry.  Before  hii 
enemies  were  ready  to  execute  any  of  their  schemei, 
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FVancis  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.  He 
hoped  to  disconcert  all  the  emperor's  schemes  by 
marching  in  person  into  the  Milanese ;  an<l  this 
bold  measure,  the  more  formidable  because  unex- 
pected, could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that 
effect :  but  when  the  vanguard  of  his  army  had 
already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  hasten- 
ing after  it  with  a  second  division  of  his  troops,  the 
iiscovery  of  a  domestic  conspiracy  which  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  stop  short, 
and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles, 
duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high  constable,  whose  noble 
birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office,  raised  him  to  be 
the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  great 
talents,  equally  suited  to  the  field  or  the  council, 
and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  rendered 
him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  But  un- 
happily Louise,  the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a 
violent  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the 
queen  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  with  whom  she  lived  in 
perpetual  enmity,  had  discovered  a  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had 
taught  her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  im- 
pression which  his  mother  gave  him,  to  view  all  the 
constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
jealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of 
IVIarignano  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded  ;  he 
had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of  Milan 
upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a 
cold  reception,  which  his  prudent  conduct  in  that 
difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the  payment  of  his 
pensions  had  been  suspended  without  any  good 
cause ;  and  during  the  campaign  of  1521,  the  king, 
as  has  already  been  related,  had  affronted  him  in 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  by  giving  the  command 
of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Alen9on.  The  constable 
at  first  bore  these  indignities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  higbr 
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spirited  prince,  conscious  of  what  was  due  to  hit 
rank  and  to  his  services.  Such  a  multiplicity  of  in- 
juries, however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and  inspir- 
ing him  with  thoughts  of  revenge,  he  retired  from 
court  and  began  to  hold  a  secret  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 

Charles,  as  well  as  the  king  of  England,  expect- 
ing prodigious  advantages  from  his  revolt,  was 
ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help 
to  confirm  him  in  his  resolution.  The  emperor 
offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  por- 
tion. He  was  included  as  a  principal  in  the  treaty 
between  Charles  and  Henry.  The  counties  of 
Provence  and  Dauphind  were  to  be  settled  on  him, 
with  the  title  of  king.  The  emperor  engaged  to 
enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  Henry,  supported 
by  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ;  while  12,000 
Germans,  levied  at  their  common  charge,  were  to 
penetrate  into  Burgundy,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  6000  men  among 
his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  execution  of  this  deep-laid  and  dangerous  plot 
was  suspended  until  the  king  should  cross  tjie  Alps 
with  the  only  army  capable  of  defending  his  do- 
minions :  and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march 
for  that  purpose,  France  was  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which 
had  now  been  carrying  on  for  several  months, 
though  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy ; 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidants 
could  not  altogether  escape  the  observation  of  the 
rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers,  rendered 
more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted. 
Two  of  these  ga\e  the  king  some  intimation  of  a 
mysterious  correspondence  between  their  master  and 
the  count  de  RocuX,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
confidence  with  the  emperor.     Francis,  who  could 
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not  bring  himself  to  suspect  that  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the  kingdom 
to  its  enemies,  immediately   repaired  to  Moulin*, 
where  the  constable  was  in  bed,  feigning  indispo- 
sition, that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  accompany 
the  king  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  in- 
telligence which  he  had  received.     Bourbon,  with 
great  solemnity,  and  the  most  imposing  affectation 
of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  his  own  inno- 
cence ;  and  as  his   health,  he  said,  was  now  more 
confirmed,  he  promised  to  join  the  army  within  a 
few  days.     Francis,  open  and  candid  himself,  and 
too  apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those 
virtues  in  others,  gave  such  credit  to  what  he  said, 
that  he  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and 
as  if  the  danger  had  been  over,  he  continued  his 
march  towards  Lyons.     The  constable  set  out  soon 
after,  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him; 
but  turning    suddenly  to  the  left  he   crossed  the 
Rhone,  and  after  infinite  fatigue  and  peril  escaped 
all  the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible 
too  late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept 
him,  and  reached  Italy  in  safety. 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
the  bad  effects  of  the  irreparable  error  which  he  had 
committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the  places  of 
strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized 
all  the  gentlemen  whom  he  could  suspect  of  being 
his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered 
the  whole  extent  of  the  conspirator's  schemes,  nor 
knew  how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  his 
lubjects,  he  was  afraid  that  his  absence  might  en- 
courage them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  his  intention  of  leading 
his  army  in  person  into  Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  des5gn  on  the 
Milanese ;   but  appointed  Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take 
the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into   that   countrv  with   an   army    30,000   strong 
U 
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Bonnivet  did  not  owe  this  preferraent  to  his  abilities 
AS  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents  requisite  to  form  t 
great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
the  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  he  was  the 
most  accomplished  gentleman  in  the  French  court, 
of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating  address,  and 
a  sprightly  conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in 
great  lamiliarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed 
with  these  qualities,  that  he  honoured  him  on  all  oc^ 
casions  with  the  most  partial  and  distinguished  marks 
•f  his  favour.  He  was,  besides,  the  implacable  ene- 
my of  Bourbon ;  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom 
to  trust  at  that  juncture,  he  thought  the  chief  com- 
mand could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as  in  his 
hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  Milanese,  his  own  conquest,  was  in  no  condition 
to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Milan,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Moroni, 
he  immediately  set  about  repairing  the  fortifications, 
amassing  provisions,  and  collecting  troops  from  every 
quarter ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  French  approached, 
he  had  put  the  city  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege. 
Bonnivet,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the  town, 
which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  the  enemy, 
was  obliged,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  re- 
tire into  winter- quarters. 

During  these  transactions  pope  Adrian  died;  an 
event  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  augmented 
every  day,  that  the  night  after  his  decease  tt«y 
adorned  the  door  of  his  chief  physician's  house  with 

farlands,  adding  tbis  inscription:  TO  THE  DE- 
JVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.  The  cardinal 
de  Medici  instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the 
papal  dignity,  and  entered  the  conclave  with  high 
expectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general  opinion 
of  the  people,  that  they  would  be  successful.  But 
though  supported  by  the  imperial  faction,  possessed  of 
great  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  all  the  artifices, 
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refinements,  and  corruption  which  reign  in  those  as- 
semblies, the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals 
protracted  the  conclave  to  the  unusual  length  of 
fifty  days.  The  address  and  perseverance  of  the  car- 
dinal at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  was 
raised  to  the  head  of  the  church,  and  resumed  the 
government  of  it  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  The 
choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High  expecta- 
tions were  conceived  of  a  pope  whose  great  talents 
and  long  experience  in  business  seemed  to  qualify 
him  no  less  for  defending  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
ciiurch,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  progress 
of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting  its  politi- 
cal operations  with  the  prudence  requisite  at  such  a 
difficult  juncture ;  and  who,  besides  these  advantages, 
rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  respectable, 
by  having  in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence, 
together  with  the  wealth  of  the  family  of  Medici. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  ambitious  views  at  the  former  elec 
tion,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success 
on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
reminding  him  of  his  engagements  to  second  the 
pretensions  of  his  minister.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended 
to  gratify,  or  he  judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  can- 
didate who  had  such  a  prospect  of  succeeding  as 
Medici.  Wolsey,  after  all  his  expectations  and  en- 
deavours, had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope  elected 
of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution, 
that  he  could  not  derive  much  comfort  to  himself 
^rom  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This  second  proof 
fully  convinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincenty, 
and  it  excited  in  him  all  the  resentment  which  a 
haughty  mind  feels  on  being  at  once  disappointed 
and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  legate  in  England  during  life,  with 
such  ample  powers  as  vested  in  him  almost  the  whole 
papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  the  injury  he  had 
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now  received  made  such  an  impression  as  entirely 
dissolved  the  tie  which  had  united  him  to  Charles, 
and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention 
from  his  master,  and  to  suspend  the  execution  of  it 
until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents 
which  might  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to 
alienate  the  king's  affections  from  the  emperor.  For 
this  reason  he  was  so  far  from  expressing  any  un- 
easiness on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  met 
with,  that  he  abounded  on  every  occasion,  private  as 
well  as  public,  in  declarations  of  his  high  satisfaction 
with  Clement's  promotion. 

Henry  had  during  the  campaign  fulfilled,  with  great 
sincerity,  whatever  he  was  bound  to  perform  by  the 
league  against  France,  though  more  slowly  than  he 
could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion,  and 
total  neglect  of  economy,  reduced  him  often  to  great 
straits  for  money.  The  commons  having  refused  at 
this  time  to  grant  him  the  supplies  which  he  demanded, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost  unlimited 
prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  pos- 
sessed, and  by  a  violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it, 
raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This,  however,  wasted 
so  much  time,  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  before 
his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  take  the 
field.  Being  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy ;  and  Fran- 
cis, from  his  extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the 
Milanese,  having  left  that  frontier  almost  unguarded, 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Oyse, 
within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital 
with  consternation.  But  the  arrival  of  some  troops 
detached  by  the  king,  who  was  still  at  Lyons ;  the  active 
gallantry  of  the  French  officers,  who  allowed  the  al- 
fies  no  respite  night  or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  un- 
natural season,  together  with  scarcity  of  provisions, 
compelled  Suffolk  to  retire;  and  La  Tramouille, 
who  commanded  in  those  parts,  had  the  glory  not 
only  of  having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidable 
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army  with  a  handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them 
with  ignominy  out  of  the  French  territories. 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and 
Guienne  were  not  more  fortunate,  though  in  both 
these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  ill  prepared  to 
resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals 
supplied  his  want  of  foresight;  the  Germans,  who 
had  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  provinces, 
and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francis's 
good  fortune  and  success  had  been  such  as  gave  all 
Europe  a  high  idea  of  his  power  and  resources.  He 
had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  dangerous  conspi- 
racy, the  author  of  which  he  had  driven  into  exile  al- 
most without  an  attendant ;  he  had  rendered  abortive 
all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy  formed 
against  him ;  he  had  protected  his  dominions  when 
attacked  on  three  different  sides ;  and  though  his 
army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made  such  progress  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  superiority  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovered,  and  still  kept 
possession  of,  one-half  of  that  duchy. 

The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  disas- 
trous to  France.  Fontarabia  was  lost  by  the  coward- 
ice or  treachery  of  its  governor.  In  Italy  the  allies 
resolved  on  an  early  and  vigorous  effort  in  order  to 
dispossess  Bonnivet  of  that  part  of  the  Milanese 
which  lies  beyond  the  Tessino.  Clement,  who  un- 
der the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian  had  discovered 
an  implacable  enmity  to  France,  began  now  to  view 
the  power  which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring  in 
Italy  with  so  much  jealousy,  that  he  refused  to  ac- 
cede, as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  the  league 
against  Francis,  and,  forgetting  private  passions  and 
animosities,  laboured  with  the  zeal  which  became  his 
character,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  among  the 
contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  in- 
effectual; a  numerous  army,  to  which  each  of  the 
allies  furnished  their  contingent  of  troops,  was  as- 
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sembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.  Lan- 
noy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon 
Colonna's  death,  though  the  chief  direction  of  mili- 
tary operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pescara, — ^the  latter  the  ablest  and  most 
enterprising  of  the  imperial  generals;  the  former 
inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  activity  and  in- 
vention, and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  French  commanders,  the  genius  of  their 
troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as  wesdtness  of  their 
armies,  as  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which 
he  had  joined. 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this 
army,  and  still  more  of  the  talents  which  could  ren- 
der him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  After  various 
movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great 
accuracy  by  the  contemporary  historians,  a  detail  of 
which  would  now  be  equally  uninteresting  and  unin- 
structive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp 
in  which  he  had  entrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa,  and 
to  lead  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  into 
FVance;  thus  in  one  short  campaign  Francis  was 
stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in  Italy,  and  left 
without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles 
and  Francis  spread  over  so  many  countries  of  Europe, 
Germany  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity,  extremely 
favourable  to  the  Reformation,  which  continued  to 
make  progress  daily.  During  Luther's  confinement 
in  his  retreat  at  Wartburg,  Carlostadius,  one  of  his 
disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  possessed 
of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  his  master, 
began  to  propagate  wild  and  dangerous  opinions, 
chiefly  among  the  lower  people.  Encouraged  by  his 
exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony, 
broke  into  the  churches  with  tumultuary  violence, 
and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the  images  with  which 
they  were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrage- 
ous proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elec- 
tor's cautious  maxims,  that  if  they  had  not  recoived 
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a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  of  alien- 
ating from  the  reformers  a  prince  no  less  jealous  of 
his  own  authority  than  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the 
emperor  and  other  patrons  of  the  ancient  opinions. 
Luther,  sensible  of  the  danger,  immediately  quitted 
his  retreat  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  permission, 
and  returned  to  Wittemberg.  Happily  for  the  Re- 
formation, the  veneration  for  his  person  and  authority 
was  still  so  great,  that  his  appearance  alone  suppressed 
that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  began  to  seize  his 
party.  Carlostadius  and  his  fanatical  followers, 
struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes,  submitted  at  once,  and 
declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not  of 
a  man. 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat  he  had  begun  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  German  tongue,  an  un- 
dertaking of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified.  He  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  original  languages ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers;  and 
ihough  his  compositions  in  Latin  were  rude  and 
*iarbarous,  he  was  reckoned  a  great  master  of  the 
purity  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  could  express  him- 
self with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By 
his  own  assiduous  application,  together  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Melancthon  and  several  other  of  his  disci- 
ples, he  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
year  1522;  and  the  publication  of  it  proved  more 
latal  to  the  church  of  Rome  than  that  of  all  his  own 
works.  It  was  read  with  wonderful  avidity  and  at- 
tention by  persons  of  every  rank.  They  were  asto- 
nished at  discovering  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  the 
Author  of  our  religion  are  to  the  inventions  of 
those  priests  who  pretended  to  be  his  vicegerents ; 
and  having  now  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith, 
they  thought  themselves  qualified,  by  applying  it,  to 
judge  of  the  established  opinions,  and  to  pronounce 
when  they  were  conformable  to  the  standard,  or 
when  they  departed  from  it.     The  great  advantages 
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arising  from  Lutner's  translation  of  the  Bible  en 
couraged  the  advocates  for  reformation  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to 

fmblisli  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  respective 
anguages. 

About  this  time  Nuremberg,  Francfort,  Hamburgh, 
and  several  other  free  cities  in  Germany,  of  the  first 
rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  by 
the  authority  of  their  magistrates  abolished  the  mass 
and  the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popery.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Lunenburgh,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became 
avowed  patrons  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  counte- 
nanced the  preaching  of  them  among  their  subjects. 
The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection 
with  great  concern ;  and  Adrian*s  first  care,  after  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate  with  the  car- 
dinals concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop 
to  it.  He  considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the 
schoolmen,  particularly  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little 
less  than  blasphemy.  At  the  same  time  he  was  as 
sensible  as  the  reformers  themselves  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed 
to  the  diet  of  the  empire  assembled  at  Nuremberg, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  Cheregato, 
the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed  agree- 
ably to  those  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  con- 
demned Luther's  opinions  with  more  asperity  and 
rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever  used ;  and 
severely  censured  the  princes  of  Germany  for  suffer- 
ing him  to  spread  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neg- 
lecting to  execute  the  edict  of  the  diet  at  Worms. 
On  the  other  hand  he,  with  great  candour,  and  in  the 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  court  to  be  the  source  from  which  had 
flowed  most  of  the  evils  which  the  church  now  felt  or 
dreaded ;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  to- 
wards reforming  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch 
as  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the  disorders  would 
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admit;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of 
suppressing  that  new  heresy  which  had  sprung  up 
among  them. 

The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope's 
pious  and  laudable  intentions,  excused  themselves  for 
not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  by  alleging  that 
the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther's  followers,  as  well 
as  the  aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome  among  their 
other  subjects  on  account  of  its  innumerable  exac- 
tions, rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dangerous 
but  impossible.  They  affirmed  that  the  grievance? 
of  Germany,  which  did  not  arise  from  imaginary  in- 
juries, but  from  impositions  no  less  real  than  intole- 
rable, as  his  holiness  would  learn  from  a  catalogue 
of  them  which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called 
now  for  some  new  and  efficacious  remedy ;  and  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  disease, 
or  which  afforded  them  any  hopes  of  seeing  the 
church  restored  to  soundntsb  and  vigour,  was  a 
general  council. 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  political  views  and  interests  of  the 
Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the  proposition  of  a 
council,  and  easily  foresaw  horw  dangerous  such  an 
assembly  might  prove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly 
denied  the  papal  authority,  and  the  reverence  and 
submission  yielded  to  it  visibly  declined  among  all. 
For  that  reason  he  employed  his  utmost  address  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  members  of  the  diet  to  pro- 
ceed themselves  with  greater  severity  against  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  proposal 
concerning  a  general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany. 
They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to  be  more  solicitous 
about  the  interests  of  the  Roman  court  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  or  purity  of  the  church, 
remained  inflexible,  and  continued  to  prepare  the 
catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to  the 
pope.  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer 
of  a  remonstrance  so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left 
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Nuremberg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave  of  tbe 
diet. 

The  secular  princes  accordingly  (for  the  eccle- 
siastics, although  they  gave  no  opposition,  did  not 
think  it  decent  to  join  with  them)  drew  up  the  list 
(so  famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  a  hundred 
grievances,  which  the  empire  imputed  to  the  ini- 
quitous dominion  of  the  papal  see.  And  instead  of 
such  severities  agjunst  Luther  and  his  followers  as 
the  nuncio  had  recommended,  the  recus  or  edict  of 
the  diet  contained  only  a  general  injunction  to  all 
ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  determi- 
nations of  the  council  which  was  to  be  assembled, 
and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  publish  any  new  opi- 
nions contrary  to  the  established  doctrines  of  the 
church ;  together  with  an  admonition  to  all  preach- 
ers to  abstain  from  matters  of  controversy  in  their 
discourses  to  the  people,  and  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  plain  and  instructive  truths  of  religion. 

The  reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
transactions  of  this  diet,  as  they  afforded  them  the 
fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that  gross  cor- 
ruptions prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that 
the  empire  was  loaded  by  the  clergy  with  insupport- 
able burdens.  With  regard  to  the  former,  they  had 
now  the  testimony  of  the  pope  himself  that  their  in- 
vectives and  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ill- 
founded.  As  to  the  latter,  the  representations  of  the 
Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the  patrons  of 
the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  the  most  nu- 
merous or  powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  the  chief 
CTievances  of  the  empire,  those  very  practices  of  the 
Romish  church  against  which  Luther  and  his  disci- 
ples were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordingly,  ift 
all  their  controversial  writings  after  this  period,  they 
often  appealed  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and  to  the 
hundred  grievances,  in  confirmation  of  whatever 
they  advanced  concerning  the  dissolute  manners  or 
insatiable  ambition  and  rapaciousness  of  the  papal 
court. 
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At  Rome  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  most  childish  simplicity  and  imprudence. 
Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and  corruptions 
of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  ac- 
tions not  by  what  was  just  but  by  what  was  useful, 
were  astonished  at  a  pontiff  who,  departing  from  the 
wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  dis- 
orders which  he  ought  to  have  concealed  ;  and,  for- 
getting his  own  dignity,  asked  advice  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an 
excess  of  impolitic  sincerity,  they  were  afraid  that 
instead  of  reclaiming  the  enemies  of  the  church,  he 
would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  and  mstead 
of  extinguishing  heresy,  would  weaken  the  founda- 
tions of  the  papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources 
from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the  church.  For  this 
reason  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  great- 
est eminence  in  the  papal  court  industriously  op- 
posed all  his  schemes  of  reformation,  and  by  throw- 
ing objections  and  difficulties  in  his  way,  endea- 
voured to  retard  or  defeat  the  execution  of  them. 
Adrian,  amazed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Lutherans,  disgusted,  on  the  other,  with  the 
manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
often  lamented  his  own  situation,  and  often  looked 
back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when 
he  was  only  dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but 
happier  station,  in  which  little  was  expected  from 
him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  frustrate  his  good 
intentions. 

Clement  VII.,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as 
much  in  the  arts  of  government  as  he  was  inferior  to 
him  in  purity  of  life  or  uprightness  of  intention. 
He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which 
•11  popes  naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  having 
rained  his  ow^n  election  by  means  very  unca/ionical, 
he  was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to 
%  scrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.  He  determined, 
therefore,  by  every  possible  mean*  to  elude  the 
28—17 
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demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect  to  the 
calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abuses  in  the  pa- 
pal court,  which  the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  his 
predecessor  had  brought  upon  him.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  made  choice  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  an 
artful  man,  often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with 
negotiations  of  importance,  as  his  nuncio  to  the  diet 
of  the  empire  assembled  again  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what 
hsid  passed  in  the  last  meeting,  exhorted  the  diet, 
in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms 
with  vigour,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  sup- 
pressing Luther's  doctrines.  The  diet  in  return 
desired  to  know  the  pope's  intentions  concerning  the 
council,  and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances. 
The  former  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  ge- 
neral and  unmeaning  declarations  of  the  pope's  reso- 
lution to  pursue  such  measures  as  would  be  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  as  Adrian  was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of 
grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  consequence  it  had 
not  been  regularly  laid  before  the  present  pope, 
Campeggio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
decline  making  any  definitive  answer  to  them  in 
Clement's  name ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  ob- 
served, that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contained 
many  particjulars  extremely  indecent  and  undutiful, 
and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own  authority 
was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the 
end  he  renewed  his  demand  of  their  proceeding  with 
vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents.  But  though 
an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that 
time  very  solicitous  to  gain  the  pope,  warmly  se- 
conded the  nuncio,  with  many  professions  of  his 
master's  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal 
see,  the  recess  of  the  diet  was  conceived  in  terms  of 
almost  the  same  import  with  the  former,  without 
enjoining  any  additional  severity  against  Luther  and 
his  party. 

Before  he  ieft  Germany,  Campeggio,  in  order  t<» 
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amuse  and  soothe  the  people,  published  certain  arti- 
cles for  the  amendment  of  some  disorders  and 
abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy; 
but  this  partial  reformation,  which  fell  so  far  short 
of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced 
little  effect.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  ten- 
derly lopped  a  few  branches  ;  the  Germans  aimed  a 
deeper  blow,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  wished  to 
exterminate  the  evil. 


BOOK  IV. 

The  expulsion  of  the  FVench  both  out  of  the  Mi- 
lanese and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  was  considered  by 
the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war  between 
Charles  and  Francis ;  and  as  they  began  immediately 
to  be  apprehensive  of  the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no 
power  remaining  in  Italy  capable  either  to  control  or 
oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace.  Having  prociured  the  restoration  of 
Sforza  to  his  paternal  dominions,  which  had  been 
their  chief  motive  for  entering  into  confederacy  with 
Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to 
contribute  no  longer  towards  increasing  the  empe- 
ror's superiority  over  his  rival,  which  was  already 
become  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  The  pope 
especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his  sus- 
picions of  Charles's  designs,  endeavoured  by  his  re- 
monstrances to  inspire  him  with  moderation  and 
incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and 
urged  on  by  his  own  ambition  no  less  than  by  Bour- 
bon's desire  of  revenge,  contemned  Clement's  admo- 
nitions, and  declared  his  resolution  of  ordering  his 
army  to  pass  the  Alps  and  to  invade  Provence,  a 
part  of  his  rival's  dominions  where,  as  he  least 
dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it. 
His  most  experienced  ministers  dissuaded  him  from 
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undertaking  such  an  enterprise  with  a  feeble  army 
and  an  exhausted  treasury ;  but  he  relied  so  much  on 
having   obtained   the   concurrence   of  the  king  of 
England,  and  on  the  hopes  which  Bourbon,  with  the 
confidence  and  credulity   natural  to  exiles,  enter- 
tained of  being  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  his 
partisans  as  soon  as  the  imperial  troops  should  enter 
France,  that  he  persisted  obstinately  in  the  measure. 
Henry  undertook  to  furnish  100,000  ducats  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the 
first  month,  and  had  it  in  his  choice  either  to  con- 
tinue the  payment  of  that  sum  monthly,  or  to  invade 
Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capa- 
ble of  acting  with  vigour.     The  emperor  engaged 
to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved 
successful,  they  agreed  that  Bourbon,  besides   the 
territories  which  he  had  lost,  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  Provence,  with   the  title   of  king,  and 
should  do  homage  to  Henry,  as  the  lawful  king  of 
FVance,  for  his  new  dominions.     Of  all  the  parts  of 
this  extensive  but  extravagant  project,  the  invasion 
of  Provence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed. 
For  although  Bourbon  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy 
altogether  unexpected  after  the  part  which  he  had 
acted,  positively  refused  to   acknowledge    Henry's 
title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved 
him  from  any  obligation  to  promote  the  enterprise, 
Charles's  eagerness  to  carry  his  own  plan  into  exe- 
cution did  not  in   any  degree   abate.     The  army 
which   he    employed   for  that    purpose    amounted 
only  to  18,000  men,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions 
to   pay  the   greatest  deference   to   Bourbon*s   ad- 
vice in  all  his  operations.     Pescara  passed  the  Alps 
without  opposition,  and  entering  Provence,  laid  siege 
to  Marseilles.     Bourbon  had  advised  him  rather  to 
march    towards    Lyons,   in   the    neighbourhood    of 
which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  and  where 
of  course  his  influence  was  most  extensive ;  bui  :^e 
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emperor  was  so  desirous  to  get  possession  of  a  port 
which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  easy  en- 
trance into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he  over- 
ruled the  constable's  opinion,  and  directed  Pescara 
to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief  object. 

Francis  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country,  in  ordef 
to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist 
their  army ;  razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strength- 
ened its  fortifications,  and  threw  into  it  a  numerous 
garrison  under  the  command  of  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officers,  so  that  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara*3 
military  skill,  and  of  Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge, 
were  rendered  abortive.  Meanwhile,  he  assembled 
a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  and  no 
sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles  than  the 
imperial  troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege 
which  had  lasted  forty  days,  weaken*>d  by  diseases, 
and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation towards  Italy. 

The  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without 
defence ;  it  was  not  impossible  to  reach  that  country 
before  Pescara,  with  his  shattered  forces,  could  arrive 
there ;  or  if  fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat, 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  the 
fresh  and  numerous  troops  of  Francis ;  and  Milan 
would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  submit  without 
resistance  to  a  bold  invader. 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  mount  Cenis ;  and 
as  their  success  depended  on  despatch,  they  ad- 
vanced with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescara,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  take  a  longer  and  more  difficult 
rout  by  Monaco  and  Final,  was  soon  informed  oi 
their  intention  ;  and  being  sensible  tliat  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese, 
marched  with  such  rapidity,  tha  '»e  reached  Alva  on 
the  same  day  that  the  French  a-  arrived  at  Ver- 
celli.  Francis,  instructed  by  Bon.,  et  s  error  in  the 
former  campaign,  advanced  direct  =  ^  t^jwards  Milan, 
where  the  unexpected  approach  or  an  enemy  so 
powerful  occasioned  such  constemat    i  and  disorder 
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that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  *>f 
his  best  troops,  he  found  that  the  defence  of  it  could 
not  be  undertaken  with  any  probability  of  success  ; 
and  having  thrown  a  garrison  into  the  citadel,  re- 
tired through  one  gate,  while  the  French  were  ad- 
mitted at  another. 

These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  dis- 
concerted all  the  schemes  of  defence  which  the  im- 
perialists had  formed.  Though  Charles  had,  at  this 
time,  no  other  army  but  that  which  was  employed  in 
Lombardy,  which  did  not  amount  to  16,000  men, 
even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,  of 
ammunition,  of  provisions,  and  of  clothing.  In  this 
emergency  I^annoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of 
Naples,  procured  some  money,  which  was  immediate- 
ly applied  towards  providing  the  army  with  whatever 
was  most  necessary.  Pescara,  who  was  beloved  and 
almost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them 
to  shew  the  world,  by  their  engaging  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency  without  making 
any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  ani- 
mated with  sentiments  of  honour  very  different  from 
those  of  mercenary  soldiers;  to  which  proposition 
that  gallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  gene- 
rosity, gave  their  consent.  Bourbon,  having  raised  a 
considerable  sum  by  pawning  his  jewels,  set  out  for 
Germany,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  by  his 
presence  he  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for 
the  imperial  service. 

Francis,  instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  retired 
to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pes- 
cara had  resolved  to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  th& 
French,  laid  siege  to  Pavia  on  the  Tessino.  Bat 
the  imperial  generals  had  thrown  into  the  town  a 
garrison  composed  of  6000  veterans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antonio  de  Lejrva,  an  officer  of  high  rank  ; 
of  great  experience  ;  of  a  patient  but  enterprising 
courage  ;  fertile  in  resources ;  ambitious  of  distin- 
guishing himself ;  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  from  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both 
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to  obej  and  to  command,  of  suffering  or  performing 
any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 

FVancis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy  equal 
to  the  rashness  with  which  he  had  undertaken  it ; 
while  Lannoy  and  Pescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his 
operations,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  such  an  igno- 
minious state  of  inaction,  that  a  pasquinade  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  offering  a  reward  to  any  person 
who  could  find  the  imperial  army,  lost  in  the  month 
of  October  in  the  mountains  between  France  and 
Lombardy,  and  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since 
that  time. 

Leyva  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French 
by  frequent  and  furious  sallies.  Behind  the  breaches 
made  by  their  artillery  he  erected  new  works,  which 
appeared  to  be  scarcely  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
original  fortifications.  He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in 
all  their  assaults  ;  and  by  his  own  example  brought 
not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants,  to  bear 
the  most  severe  fatigues  and  to  encounter  the  great 
est  dangers  without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the 
season  conspired  with  his  endeavours  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  the  French.  Francis  attempting  to 
become  master  of  the  town  by  diverting  the  course 
of  the  Tessino,  which  is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side, 
a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed,  in  one 
day,  the  labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all 
the  mounds  which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite 
toil,  as  well  as  at  great  expense. 

Clement  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  included,  Francis,  by  this  transaction, 
deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most  powerful 
allies,  and  at  the  same  time  having  secured  a  pas- 
sage for  his  own  troops  through  their  territories, 
formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, hoping  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which 
was  left  altogether  without  defence,  or  that  at  least 
such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige  the  vice- 
roy to  recall  part  of  the  imperial  army  out  of  the 

A. 
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Milanese.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  6000  men 
to  march  under  the  command  of  John  Stuart,  duke 
of  Albany.  But  Pescara,  foreseeing  that  the  effect 
of  this  diversion  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
operations  of  the  armies  in  the  Milanese,  persuaded 
Lannoy  to  disregard  Albany's  motions,  and  to  bend 
his  whole  force  against  the  king  himself;  so  that 
Francis  not  only  weakened  his  anny  very  unseason- 
ably by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  the  re- 
proach of  engaging  too  rashly  in  chimerical  and 
extravagant  projects. 

By  this  time  the  garrison  of  Pavia  was  reduced  to 
extremity ;  their  ammunition  and  provisions  began 
to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed, having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months, 
threatened  to  deliver  the  town  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  mutiny 
by  all  Leyva's  address  and  authority.  The  imperial 
g^enerals,  who  were  no  strangers  to  his  situation,  saw 
the  necessity  of  marching  without  loss  of  time  to  his 
relief.  This  they  had  now  in  their  power:  12,000 
Germans,  whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon 
taught  to  move  with  unusual  rapidity,  had  entered 
Lombardy  under  his  command,  and  rendered  the 
imperial  army  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  French, 
greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  body  under 
Albany,  as  well  as  by  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  and 
the  rigour  of  the  season. 

They  advanced  immediately  towards  the  French 
camp.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  their  approach, 
Francis  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  what 
course  he  ought  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  greatest 
experience  were  unanimous  in  advising  him  to  re- 
tire, and  to  decline  a  battle  with  an  enemy  who 
courted  it  from  despair.  But  in  opposition  to  them 
Bonnivet  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  fighting  the 
imperialists  rather  than  relinquish  an  undertaking 
on  the  success  of  which  the  king's  future  fame  de- 
pended, and  Francis  determined  to  wait  for  the  im- 
perialists before  the  walls  of  Pavia 
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The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  so 
strongly  intrenched,  that  they  hesitated  long  before 
they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  nor  were  they  able  to 
resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French  valour,  and  their 
firmest  battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss 
in  the  service  of  France  abandoned  their  post  in  a 
cowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with  his  garrison,  sallied 
out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  during  the 
heat  of  the  action,  with  such  fury  as  threw  it  into 
confusion ;  and  Pescara  falling  on  their  cavalry  with 
the  imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently 
intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  foot, 
irmed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use,  broke 
this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  at- 
tack, against  which  they  were  wholly  unprovided. 
The  rout  became  universal ;  and  resistance  ceased 
in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  per- 
son, who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but 
for  safety.  Though  wounded  in  several  places,  and 
thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under  him, 
Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic 
courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  officers  gathering 
round  him,  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  at  the 
expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Among  these 
was  Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calamity,  who 
«lone  died  unlamented.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
iktigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  farther  resistance, 
was  left  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some 
Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged 
it  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pom- 
perant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  to- 
gether with  Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  service,  and 
placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch  against 
whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him 
from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time 
beseeching  him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was 
not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
HOW  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion the  thoughts  of  an  action  which  would  have 
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afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened 
likewise  to  be  near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to 
him;  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own 
sword  from  his  side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  that 
it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to  remain 
disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor*s 
subjects. 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  and  among 
them  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction. 
Not  a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most 
illustrious  was  Henry  D' Albert,  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear-guard 
made  its  escape  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Alen9on ;  the  feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on  the  first 
news  of  the  defeat,  retired  without  being  pursued, 
by  another  road ;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle 
not  a  Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the 
outward  marks  of  honour  due  to  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter, guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own  troops  might 
seize  his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide against  both  these  dangers,  he  conducted 
Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Pizzichiton^,  near  Cremona,  committing 
him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon, 
general  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  an  officer  of  great 
bravery  and  of  strict  honour,  but  remarkable  for 
that  severe  and  scrupulous  vigilance  which  such  a 
trust  required, 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  and 
unexpected  success  that  had  crowned  his  arms,  with 
a  moderation  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would  have 
done  him  more  honour  than  the  greatest  victory. 
Without  uttering  one  word  expressive  of  exultation 
or  of  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  immediately  into 
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his  chapel,  and  having  spent  an  hour  m  offering  up 
his  thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, which  by  that  time  was  filled  with 
grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in 
order  to  congratulate  him.  He  had,  however,  al- 
ready begun  to  form  schemes  in  his  own  mind  which 
little  suited  such  external  appearances. 

Meanwhile  France  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  king  himself  had  early  transmitted  an  account 
of  the  rout  of  Pavia,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  de- 
livered by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these 
words  : — '  Madam,  all  is  lost  except  our  honour.' 
Hut  the  great  abilities  of  Louise  the  regent  saved 
the  kingdom.  Instead  of  giving  herself  up  to  such 
lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  so  remark- 
able for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  discovered  all 
the  foresight  and  exerted  all  the  activity  of  a  con- 
summate politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles  at 
Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example  no  less 
than  by  her  words,  with  such  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
country  as  its  present  situation  required.  She  col- 
lected the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  seized  in 
Italy,  ransomed  the  prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and 
put  them  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  She 
levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
frontiers,  and  raised  sums  sufficient  for  defraying 
these  extraordinary  expenses.  Her  chief  care, 
however,  was  to  appease  the  resentment  or  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  from 
that  quarter  the  first  ray  of  comfort  broke  in  upon 
the  French. 

Henry  had  never  dreamt  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  of  Pavia,  which  seemed 
not  only  to  have  broken  but  to  have  annihilated  the 
power  of  Francis ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  the  sud- 
den and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion 
in  the  political  system,  filled  him  with  the  most  dis- 
ouieting  apprehensions.  He  was  sensible  that  if 
Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  considerable 
part  of  France  to  the  vast  dominions  of  which  he 
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was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  woc  'd  be 
much  more  formidable  to  England  than  thai  of  tht 
ancient  French  kings ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which  Englani' 
owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  b» 
entirely  lost.  Concern  for  the  situation  of  the  un 
happy  monarch  co-operated  with  these  political  con 
siderations  ;  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  battle  o 
Pavia  had  excited  a  high  degree  of  admiration 
which  never  fails  of  augmenting  sympathy ;  an«» 
Henry,  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments, 
was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  deliverer  of  a  van 
quished  enemy  from  a  state  of  captivity.  The  pas- 
5ions  of  the  English  minister  seconded  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  in  two  successive 
conclaves,  which  he  imputed  chiefly  to  the  emperor, 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  revenge ; 
and  Louise,  courting  the  friendship  of  England  with 
such  flattering  submissions  as  were  no  less  agreeable 
to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Henry  gave  her 
secret  assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  to- 
wards oppressing  France  in  its  present  helpless 
state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would  not 
consent  to  dismember  the  kingdom  even  in  order  to 
procure  her  son's  liberty. 

But  as  Henry's  connexions  vnth  the  emperor  made 
it  necessary  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  ap- 
pearances, he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be  made 
m  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  imperial 
arms  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  eager  to  seize  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  ruining  the  French  monarchy, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid  to  congratulate  with 
Charles  upon  his  victory ;  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  wa.s 
entitled  to  partake  of  the  friits  of  it ;  and  to  require 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  their  confe- 
deracy, he  would  invade  Guienne  with  a  powerful 
army,  in  order  to  give  him  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince.    At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  send  the 
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princess  Mary  into  Spain  or  the  Low  Countries^ 
that  she  might  be  educated  under  the  emperor's  di- 
rection, until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  agreed 
on  between  them ;  and  in  return  for  that  mark  ot 
his  confidence,  he  insisted  that  Francis  should  be 
delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  was  bound  to  surrender  all  usurpers  to 
him  whose  rights  they  had  invaded. 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the 
victory  at  Pavia  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  and 
terror.  That  balance  of  power  on  which  they 
relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the 
constant  object  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refine- 
ments to  maintain,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
Clement,  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures  which  he 
had  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  the 
liberty  of  Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's 
threats,  or  overcome  by  his  promises,  that  he  entered 
into  a  separate  treaty,  binding  himself  to  advance 
a  considerable  sum  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for 
certain  emoluments  which  he  was  to  receive  from 
him.  The  money  was  instantly  paid ;  but  Charles 
afterwards  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty;  and  the 
pope  remained  exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to 
ridicule :  to  the  former,  because  he  had  deserted  the 
public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the  latter, 
because  he  had  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthy 
action. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the 
German  troops,  which  had  defended  Pavia  with  such 
meritorious  courage  and  perseverance,  growing  in- 
solent upon  the  fame  that  they  had  acquired,  and 
impatient  of  relying  any  longer  on  fruitless  promises, 
with  which  they  had  been  so  often  amused,  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a  resolution  to 
keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  their  arrears ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered 
a  much  stronger  inclination  to  assist  than  to  punish 
the  mutineers.     Bv  dividing  among  them  the  money 
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exacted  from  the  pope,  Laimoy  quieted  tin;  tuinuU. 
though  not  long  after  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  all 
the  Germans  and  Italians  in  the  imperial  servitie. 

Charles  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon 
Francises  freedom  ;  and  having  ordered  the  count  de 
Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  king  in  his  name,  he  in- 
structed  him  to  propose  the  following  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty : 
That  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to  the  emperor, 
from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly  wrested ; 
that  he  should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphin^, 
that  they  might  be  erected  into  an  independent 
kingdom  for  the  constable  Bourbon ;  that  he  should 
make  full  satisfaction  to  the  King  of  England  for  all 
his  claims,  and  finally  renounce  the  pretensions  of 
Prance  to  Naples,  Milan,  or  any  other  territory  in 
Italy.  When  Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  be  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  the  generosity  becoming  one  great  prince 
towards  another,  heard  these  rigorous  conditions,  he 
was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that  drawing 
his  dagger  hastily,  he  cried  out,  *  Twere  better  that 
a  king  should  die  thus.'  Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his 
vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand ;  but  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  would  rather 
remain  a  prisoner  during  life  than  purchase  liberty 
by  such  ignominious  concessions. 

Francis  persuaded  himself  that  the  conditions 
which  Roeux  had  proposed  did  not  flow  originally 
from  Charles  himself,  but  were  dictated  by  the 
rigorous  policy  of  his  Spanish  council ;  he  offered 
to  visit  him  in  Spain,  and  was  willing  to  be  carried 
thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation.  Lan- 
noy  employed  all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these 
sentiments,  and  Francis  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme 
which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  of  liberty,  that 
he  furnished  the  galleys  necessary  for  conveying  him 
to  Spain,  Charles  being  at  this  time  unable  to  fit  out 
a  squadron  for  that  purpose.      The  viceroy,  without 
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communicating  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or 
Pescara,  conducted  his  prisoner  towards  Genoa, 
under  pretence  of  transporting  him  by  sea  to  Naples  ; 
though,  soon  after  they  set  sail,  he  ordered  the 
pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain  ;  but  the  wind  hap- 
pening to  carry  them  near  the  French  coast,  the 
unfortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prosp«jct  of  his  own 
dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrowful 
and  desiring  look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  few 
days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  after  Francis  was  lodged 
by  the  emperor's  command,  in  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid, 
imder  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded 
him  with  as  much  circumspection  as  ever. 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and 
when  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  having  relied 
without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosity, 
Henry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of 
France,  which  afforded  him  some  hope  of  liberty 
from  another  quarter.  Henry's  extravagant  de- 
mands had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect 
which  they  deserved.  Wolsey,  no  less  haughty  thaa 
his  master,  was  highly  irritated  at  the  emperor's  dis- 
continuing his  wonted  caresses  and  professions  of 
friendship  to  himself.  These  slight  offences,  added 
to  the  weighty  considerations  formerly  mentioned^ 
induced  Henry  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Louise,  in  which  all  the  differences  between  him  and 
her  son  were  adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged 
that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order  to 
procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a  state 
of  captivity. 

While  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  con- 
federate affected  Charles  with  deep  concern,  a  secret 
conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which  threat- 
ened him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The 
restless  and  intriguing  genius  of  Moroni,  chan- 
cellor of  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this.  His  revenge  had 
been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
out  of  Italy,  and  his  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  the 
re-estabr'shment  of  Sforza,  to  whose  interest  ha  had 
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attached  himself,  in  the  duchy  of  jMilan.  The  de* 
lays,  however,  and  evasions  of  the  imperial  court  in 
granting  Sforza  the  investiture  of  his  new-acquired 
territories,  had  long  alarmed  Morond  ;  these  were 
repeated  so  often,  and  with  such  apparent  artifice, 
as  became  a  full  proof  to  his  suspicious  mind  that 
the  emperor  intended  to  strip  his  master  of  that  rich 
country  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  name. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at 
Lannoy's  carrying  the  French  king  into  Spain  with- 
out their  knowledge.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of 
Pescara  that  Moroni  founded  his  whole  system. 
The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Milanese  gave  occasion  to  many  interviews 
between  them,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  subject  upon  which  the 
marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion , 
and  Moron  d,  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uni- 
formly violent,  artfully  pointed  out  and  aggravated 
every  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fury.  He 
began  to  insinuate  that  now  was  the  time  to  be 
avenged,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  oppression  of  stran- 
gers ;  that  the  attempt  was  no  less  practicable  than 
glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  so  to  disperse  the 
Spanish  infantry,  the  only  body  of  the  emperor's 
troops  that  remained  in  Italy,  through  the  villages  of 
the  Milanese,  that  in  one  night  they  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  people,  who,  hanng  suffered  much 
from  their  exactions  and  insolence,  would  gladly  un- 
dertake this  service ;  that  he  might  then,  without  op- 
position, take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the 
station  destined  for  him,  and  a  reward  not  unworthy 
the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy;  that  the  pope,  of 
whom  that  kingdom  held,  and  whose  predecessors 
had  disposed  of  it  on  many  former  occasions,  would 
willingly  grant  him  the  right  of  investiture ;  that  the 
Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  the  scheme,  togethet 
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with  the  French,  would  be  the  guarantees  of  his 
right;  that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally  prefer 
the  government  of  one  of  their  countrymen  whom 
they  loved  and  admired,  to  that  odious  dominion  of 
strangers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected ; 
and  that  the  emperor,  astonished  at  a  blow  so  unex- 
pected, would  find  that  he  had  neither  troops  nor 
money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy. 

Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  of  the  scheme, 
listened  attentively  to  Moroni,  and  at  first  resolved 
to  execute  it ;  but  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of 
the  action  that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despair- 
ing of  its  success,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
abandoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come 
under.  The  indisposition  of  Sforza,  who  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  distemper  which  was 
thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  deter- 
mined  him  to  make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to 
the  emperor,  deeming  it  more  prudent  to  expect  the 
duchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis- 
covery, than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by 
a  series  of  crimes.  The  emperor,  who  had  already 
received  full  information  concerning  the  conspiracy 
from  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
Pescara's  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue 
his  intrigues  for  some  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforza, 
both  that  he  might  discover  their  intentions  more 
fully,  and  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime  with 
greater  certainty.  Pescara  durst  not  decline  that 
dishonourable  office,  though,  considering  the  abilities 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  part 
was  scarcely  less  difficult  than  base.  Moroni,  rely- 
ing with  full  confidence  on  his  sincerity,  visited  him 
at  Novara,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  their  ma- 
chinations. Pescara  received  him  in  an  apartment 
where  Antonio  de  Leyva  was  placed  behind  the 
tapestry,  that  he  might  overhear  and  bear  witness  to 
their  conversation ;  as  Moroni  was  about  to  take  leave, 
that  officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment arrested  him  prisoner  in  the  emperor's  name.    He 
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ivas  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Pavia ;  and  Pescara, 
■who  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice  had  now  the 
assurance  to  interrogate  him  as  his  ji.^ge.      At  the 
same  time  the  emperor  declared  Sforza  to  have  for- 
feited all  right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  by  his  engaging 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  sovereign  of  whom  he 
held;   Pescara,  by  his   command,   seized   on  every 
place  in  the  Milanese  except  the  castles  of  Cremona 
and  Milan,  which  the  unfortunate  duke  attempting  to 
defend,  were  closely  blockaded  by  the  imperial  troops. 
Charles,  by  his  mode  of  treating  Francis,  seems  to 
have  acted  with  the  mercenary  art  of  a  corsair,  who, 
by  the  rigorous  usage  of  his  prisoners,  endeavours  to 
draw  from  them  a  higher  price  for  their  ransom. 
The  captive  king  was  confined  in  an  old  castle,  under 
a  keeper  whose  formal  austerity  of  manners  rendered 
bis  vigilance  still  more  disgusting.     He  was  allowed 
no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a  mule,  surrounded 
with  armed  guards  on  horseback.     Charles,  on  pre- 
tence of  its  being  necessary  to  attend  the  cortes  as- 
sembled in  Toledo,  had  gone  to  reside  in  that  city, 
and  suffered  several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting 
Francis,  though  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the 
most  pressing  and  submissive  importunity.    So  many 
indignities  made  a  deep  impression  on  a  high-spirited 
prince;  he   began  to  lose  all  relish  for  his   usual 
amusements;    his  natural  gaiety  of  temper  forsook 
him;  and  after  languishing   for  some  time  he  wa«5 
seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during  the  violence  of 
which  he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected 
and  unprincely  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
often  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  his  dying  a  prisoner  in  his  hands, 
without  having  oikce  deigned  to  see  his  face.     The 
physicians  at  last  despaired  of  his  life,  and  informed 
the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recovery, 
unless  he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on 
which  he  seemed  to  be  so  strongly  bent.     Charles, 
solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  his  pros- 
pects of  farther  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Pavia 
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must  have  terminated,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  his 
prisoner.  The  interview  was  short;  Francis  being 
too  weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation.  Charles  ac- 
costed him  in  terms  full  of  affection  and  respect,  and 
gave  him  such  promises  of  speedy  deliverance  and 
princely  treatment,  as  would  have  reflected  the 
greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  had  flowed  from 
another  source.  Francis  grasped  at  them  with  the 
eagerness  natural  in  his  situation  ;  and  cheered  with 
this  gleam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  mo- 
ment, recovering  rapidly  his  wonted  health. 

Bourbon  arriving  in  Spain  about  this  time,  Charles, 
who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  king  of  France, 
feceived  his  rebellious  subject  wi-th  the  most  studied 
respect ;  thus  adding  to  the  insult  already  offered  to 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  which  he  felt  in  a  very 
sensible  manner.  It  afforded  him  some  consolation,, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  sove- 
reign. That  generous  people  detested  Bourbon's 
crime.  Notwithstanding  his  great  talents  and  im- 
portant services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with 
him,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Charles  having  desired 
the  marquis  de  Villena  to  permit  Bourbon  to  reside 
in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  at  Toledo,  he 
politely  replied,  *  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying 
his  sovereign  in  that  request;'  but  added,  with  a 
Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  that  the  emperor  must  not 
be  surprised  if,  the  moment  the  constable  departed, 
he  should  bum  to  the  ground  a  house  which,  having 
been  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  traitor,  became 
an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour. 

Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it 
much  at  heart  to  reward  Bourbon's  services  in  a  sig- 
nal manner.  He  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  promise  of  giving 
him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanora,  queen  dowager 
of  Portugal,  the  honour  of  which  alliance  had  been 
one  of  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his  law- 
ful sovereign.     But  by  the  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at 
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the  age  of  thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  ablest  poli 
ticians  of  that  century,  the  command  of  the  army  im 
Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles  persuaded  Bourbon 
to  accept  the  office  of  general  in  chief  there,  together 
with  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  forfeited  by 
Sforza ;  and  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  marrying  the  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Fran- 
cis's liberty,  was  the  emperor's  continuing  to  insist 
»o  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy  as  a 
preliminary  to  that  event.  The  duchess  of  Alen9on, 
the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charles  permitted  to 
visit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her 
address  in  order  to  procure  his  liberty.  Henry  of 
England  interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  both  with  so  little  success,  that  Francis  in 
despair  took  suddenly  the  resolution  of  resigning  his 
crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son 
the  dauphin,  determining  rather  to  end  his  days  m 
prison  than  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  concessions 
unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed  for  this  purpose  he 
signed  with  legal  formality  in  Madrid,  empowering  his 
sister  to  carry  it  into  France,  that  it  might  be  regis- 
tered in  all  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom ;  and  at  the 
same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  emperor, 
he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
and  to  assign  him  a  proper  number  of  attendants 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

About  the  same  time,  one  of  the  king  of  Navarre's 
domestics  happened,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
fidelity,  courage,  and  address,  to  procure  his  master 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  prison  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
This  convinced  the  emperor  that  the  most  vigilant 
attention  of  his  officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  inge- 
nuity or  boldness  of  Francis  or  his  attendants,  and 
one  unlucky  hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain. 
By  these  considerations  he  was  induced  to  abate 
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•omewhdt  of  his  former  demands.  On  the  other 
hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily 
increased ;  and  having  received  certain  intelligence 
^f  a  powerful  league  forming  against  his  rival  in 
Italy,  he  grew  more  compliant  with  regard  to  his 
concessions,  trusting  that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  hii 
liberty,  he  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  resume 
whatever  he  had  yielded. 

Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two 
monarchs,  the  treaty  which  procured  Francis  his 
liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1526.  The  article  with  regard  to  Burgundy,  which 
had  hitherto  created  the  greatest  difficulty,  was 
compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  restore  that 
duchy  with  all  its  dependencies  in  full  sovereignty  to 
the  emperor,  and  Charles  consenting  that  this  resti- 
tution should  not  be  made  until  the  king  was  set  at 
liberty.  By  this  treaty  Charles  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  not  only  effectually  humbled  his  rival,  but  that 
he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for  ever 
prevent  his  re-attaining  any  formidable  degree  of 
power.  But  Francis,  a  few  hours  before  he  signed  it, 
assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  then  at 
Madrid,  and  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn 
oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration,  in 
their  presence,  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as 
unprincely  rigour,  which  the  emperor  had  employed 
in  order  to  insnare  or  intimidate  him.  For  that 
reason  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  no- 
taries, that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null 
and  void. 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor.  He  was  escorted 
by  a  body  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Alarcon, 
who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than 
ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Iver  Andaye,  which 
separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  number 
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to  Alarcon's.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream ;  the  attendants  drew  up  in 
order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant 
Lannoy,  with  eight  gentlemen,  put  cff  from  the 
Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  number  from 
the  French,  side  of  the  river ;  the  former  had  the  king 
in  his  boat ;  the  latter,  the  dauphin  and  duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  two  sons  of  Francis,  who,  it  had  been  agreed, 
should  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  emperor; 
they  met  in  the  empty  vessel ;  the  exchange  was 
made  in  a  moment :  Francis,  after  a  short  embrace 
of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat  and 
peached  the  French  shore.  He  mounted  at  that 
instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over  his 
head,  and  with  a  joyful  voice  crying  aloud  several 
times,  *  I  am  yet  a  king,'  galloped  full  speed  to 
St.  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  to  Bayonne. 
This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French 
nation  than  by  their  monarch,  happened  on  the  18tli 
of  March,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  fata] 
battle  of  Pavia. 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Fran- 
cis,  and  permitted  him  to  begin  his  journey  towards 
his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in  order 
to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter 
of  Emanuel  the  late  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister 
of  John  III.  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this 
new  connexion  with  the  first  monarch  in  Christen- 
dom, granted  him  an  extraordinary  dowry  with 
Isabella,  amounting  to  900,000  crowns,  a  sum  which, 
from  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  that  juncture,  was 
of  no  small  consequence  to  the  emperor.  The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  that  splendour  and  gaiety 
which  became  a  great  and  youthful  prince.  Charles 
lived  with  Isabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated 
her  on  all  occasions  with  much  distinction  and 
regard. 

During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly 
give  anv  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  though 
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it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions  which  threatened 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  The  grievances 
of  the  peasants  under  the  feudal  institutions  multi- 
plying continually,  they  ran  to  arms,  in  the  year 
1526,  with  the  most  frantic  rage.  Their  first  appear- 
ance was  near  Ulm  in  Suabia.  The  peasants  in  the 
adjacent  country  flocked  to  their  standard  with  the 
ardour  and  impatience  natural  to  men  who,  having 
groaned  long  under  oppression,  beheld  at  last  some 
prospect  or  deliverance  ;  and  the  contagion  spread- 
ing from  province  to  province,  reached  almost  every 
part  of  Germany.  Wherever  they  came  they  plun- 
dered the  monasteries,  wasted  the  lands  of  their  su- 
periors, razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without 
mercy  all  persons  of  noble  birth  who  were  so  unhap- 
py as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Having  intimidated 
their  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of 
these  proceedings,  they  drew  up  and  published  a 
memorial  containing  all  their  demands,  and  declared, 
that  while  arms  were  in  their  hands  they  would 
either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them 
full  satisfaction  w  ith  regard  to  these. 

Many  of  them  were  extremely  reasonable,  and 
being  urged  by  such  formidable  numbers,  should 
have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those  unwieldy 
bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither 
union,  nor  conduct,  nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank,  without  skill  in  war  or 
knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accomplishing 
their  designs,  all  their  exploits  were  distinguished 
only  by  a  brutal  and  unmeaning  fury.  To  oppose 
this  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  raised  such  of  their  vassals  as  still  continued 
faithful,  and  attacking  some  of  the  mutineers  with 
open  force,  and  others  by  surprise,  cut  to  pieces  or 
dispersed  all  who  infested  those  provinces  ;  so  that 
the  peasants,  after  ruining  the  open  country,  and 
losing  upwards  of  20,000  of  their  associates  in  the 
field,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  habitations 
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with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  from  their  griev 
ances. 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces 
of  Germany  where  Luther's  opinions  had  made  little 
progress;  and  heing  excited  wholly  by  political 
causes,  had  no  connexion  with  the  disputed  points 
in  religion.  But  the  frenzy  reached  at  last  those 
countries  in  which  the  Reformation  was  established, 
derived  new  strength  from  circumstances  peculiar 
to  them,  and  rose  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance. 

No  sooner  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  i% 
Thuringia,  a  province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly  converts  to 
Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  dan- 
gerous form.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  dis- 
ciples, having  established  himself  in  that  country, 
had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  among  them  the 
wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  notions,  but  such  as 
tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness  and 
lead  them  to  sedition.  *  As  all  men,'  he  said,  *  are 
equal  in  the  eye  of  God,  let  them  return  to  that 
condition  of  equality  in  which  he  formed  them,  and 
having  all  things  in  common,  let  them  live  together 
like  brethren,  without  any  marks  of  subordinatioi 
or  pre-eminence.' 

To  aim  at  nothing  more  than  abridging  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling  and 
partial  reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for ; 
it  was  proposed  to  level  every  distinction  among 
mankind,  and  by  abolishing  property,  to  reduce  them 
to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  all  should 
receive  their  subsistence  from  one  common  stock. 
Muncer  assured  them  that  the  design  was  approved 
of  by  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dreara 
ascertained  him  of  its  success.  The  peasants  set 
about  the  execution  of  it.  not  only  with  the  rage 
wnicn  animated  those  of  their  order  in  other  part«i 
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of  Germany,  but  with  the  ardour  which  enthusiasm 
inspires.  They  deposed  the  magistrates  in  all  the 
cities  of  which  they  were  masters  ;  seized  the  lands 
of  the  nobles,  and  obliged  such  of  them  i'  *hey  got 
into  their  hands  to  put  on  the  dress  common./  worn 
by  peasants,  and  instead  of  their  former  titles,  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  appellation  given  to  people  in 
the  lowest  class  ot  life.  Great  numbers  engaged 
in  this  wild  undertaking ;  but  Muncer,  their  leader 
and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  ne- 
cessary for  conducting  it.  He  had  all  the  extrava- 
gance but  not  the  courage  which  enthusiasts  usually 
possess.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  field ;  and  though  he  soon  drew 
together  8000  men,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the  command?  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick.  These  princes,  unwilling 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  subjects,  sent  a 
young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  offer  of  a 
general  pardon,  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down 
their  arms  and  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  sedition, 
Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue  his  fol- 
lowers with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them 
not  to  trust  these  deceitful  promises  of  their  oppres- 
sors, nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God  and  of  Christian 
liberty. 

But  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  peasants  than  his  eloquence,  con- 
fusion and  terror  were  visible  in  every  face,  when  a 
rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers 
had  painted  on  their  colours,  happening  to  appear  in 
the  clouds,  Muncer,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and  suddenly  raising 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven, — *  Behold,*  cries 
he,  with  an  elevated  voice,  *  the  sign  which  God  has 
given.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety,  and  a 
token  that  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed.'  The  fa- 
natical mi  Ititude  set  up  instantly  a  great  shout,  as 
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if  victory  had  been  certain ;  and  passing  in  a  mo- 
ment from  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  come  with  the  offer 
of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led  towards  the  ene- 
my. The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shocking  viola- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less  im- 
petuosity, and  began  the  attack  ;  but  the  behaviour 
of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or 
confidence  of  success ;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was 
no  equal  match  for  well-trained  troops ;  about  5000 
were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without  making  resist- 
ance ;  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer 
their  general.  He  was  taken  next  day,  and  being 
condemned  to  such  punishments  as  his  crimes  had 
deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly 
spirit.  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of 
tne  peasants,  which  had  filled  Germany  with  such 
terror ;  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  bad 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not 
long  after,  effects  more  memorable  as  well  as  more 
extravagant. 

During  these  commotions  Luther  acted  with 
exemplary  prudence  and  moderation ;  like  a  com- 
mon parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  without  sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of 
either.  His  famous  marriage  with  Catherine  a 
Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble  family,  who,  having  thrown 
off  the  veil,  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  happened  this 
year,  but  was  far  from  meeting  with  approbation. 

This  year  also  the  Reformation  lost  its  first  pro- 
tector, Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony;  but  the  blow 
was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John,  a  more  avowed  and  zealous  though 
less  able  patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines.  About 
the  same  time,  that  part  of  Prussia  which  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  had  held  since  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  erected  into  a 
secular  and  hereditary  duchy,  and  the  investiture  of 
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it  f*  I  anted  to  Albert,  one  of  their  grand  masters, 
who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it 
to  the  kings  of  Poland  as  their  vassal. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Fi'ench  king  to  his  domi- 
nions, the  eyes  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe  were 
fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  first  motions, 
they  might  form  a  judgment  concerning  his  subse- 
quent conduct.  They  were  not  long  in  suspense. 
Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  wrote  to 
the  king  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and 
affection  wherewith  he  had  interposed  in  his  favour, 
to  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  emperor's  ambassadors 
demanded  audience,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  re- 
quired him  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  necessary 
for  carrying  the  treaty  of  Madrid  into  immediate 
and  full  execution ;  he  coldly  answered,  that  though, 
for  his  own  part,  he  determined  religiously  to  per- 
form all  that  he  had  promised,  the  treaty  contained 
so  many  articles  relative  not  to  himself  alone,  but 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy,  that 
he  could  not  take  any  farther  step  without  consult- 
ing the  states  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  some  time 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds 
to  the  hard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to 
ratify. 

For  various  reasons  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and 
duke  of  Milan,  were  equally  impatient  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Francis,  who,  on  his  part,  was  no 
less  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  acces- 
sion both  of  strength  and  reputation  as  such  a  con- 
federacy would  bring  along  with  it.  The  chief 
objects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at 
Cognac  on  the  22d  of  May,  though  kept  secret  for 
some  time,  were  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  set  at 
liberty  the  French  king's  sons,  upon  payment  of  a 
reasonable  ransom,  and  to  re-establish  Sforza  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should 
refuse  either  of  these,  the  contracting  parties  bound 
themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  35,000 
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men,  with  which,  after  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  Milanese,  they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  king  of  England  was  declared  pro> 
tectof  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Hoty^  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of 
it ;  and  in  order  to  allure  Henry  more  effectually,  a 
principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  30,000 
ducats  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him, 
and  lands  to  the  value  of  10,000  ducats  on  Wolsey 
his  favourite. 

No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded,  than  Cle- 
ment, by  the  plenitude  of  his  papal  power,  absolved 
Francis  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  observe 
the  treaty  of  Madrid.  The  discovery  of  Francis's 
intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled  the 
emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  thoughts. 
Charles,  however,  was  naturally  firm  and  inflexible 
in  all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  suddenly  from 
any  article  in  that  treaty  would  have  been  a  plain 
confession  of  imprudence  and  a  palpable  symptom  of 
fear;  he  determined,  therefore,  that  it  was  most 
suitable  to  his  dignity  to  insist,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the 
treaty,  and  particularly  not  to  accept  of  any  things 
which  might  be  offered  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  he  appointed 
Lannoy  and  Alarcon  to  repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to 
the  court  of  France,  and  formally  to  summon  the 
king,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity 
that  became  him,  or  to  return,  according  to  his 
oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  giving  them 
an  immediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies 
of  the  States  of  Burgundy  to  an  audience  in  their 
presence.  They  humbly  represented  to  him,  that  he 
had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  king  of  France 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  country  from 
the  crown,  the  domains  of  which  he  was  bound  by 
his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  unim- 
pa'red.    The  viceroy  and  Alarcon,  who  easily  per 
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ceived  that  the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses was  concerted  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to 
him  their  master's  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in 
the  smallest  point  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
withdrew.  Before  they  left  the  kingdom,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the 
emperor  published  with  great  solemnity. 

The  efforts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion 
to  that  animosity  against  the  emperor  with  which 
they  seemed  to  enter  into  the  holy  league.  Francis 
flattered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  had  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles 
to  listen  to  what  was  equitable ;  and  was  afraid  of 
employing  any  considerable  force  for  the  relief  of 
the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies  should  abandon  him  as 
soon  as  the  imperialists  were  driven  out  of  that 
country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  em- 
peror of  that  weight  which  they  derived  from  his 
being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In  the 
mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more 
closely  than  ever,  and  Sforza  was  now  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians,  trust- 
ing to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their 
troops  to  take  the  field  in  order  to  relieve  him; 
and  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that  service 
was  soon  formed.  But  Bourbon  having  been  al- 
lowed time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh 
troops,  and  procure  a  supply  of  money,  immediately 
took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  pushed  on  the 
siege  with  such  vigour  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to 
surrender,  who,  retiring  to  Lodi,  which  the  confede- 
rates had  surprised,  left  Bourbon  in  full  possession 
of  the  rest  of  the  duchy,  the  investiture  of  which  the 
emperor  had  promised  to  grant  him. 

Whilst  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lorn- 
hardy,  Pompeo  Colonna,  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Roman  families,  which  had  always  adhered 
to  the  imperial  faction,  with  a  force  of  3000  men, 
seized  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  while  the  pope, 
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imagining  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  WM 
altogether  unprepared  for  resisting  such  a  feeble 
enemy.  The  inhabitants  permitted  Colonna's  troops, 
from  whom  they  apprehended  no  injury,  to  advance 
without  opposition;  the  pope's  guards  were  dis» 
persed  in  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himself,  terrified 
at  the  danger,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity,  and 
deserted  by  almost  every  person,  fled  with  precipi- 
tation into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was  im- 
mediately  invested.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  houses  of  the  pope's 
ministers  and  servants,  were  plundered  in  the  most 
licentious  manner.  The  rest  of  the  city  was  left 
unmolested.  Clement,  destitute  of  every  thing  ne- 
cessary either  for  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon 
obliged  to  demand  a  capitulation;  and  not  only 
grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
them  into  favour,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the 
troops  in  his  pay  from  the  army  of  the  confederates 
in  Lombardy. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such 
a  considerable  diminution,  the  imperialists  received 
two  great  reinforcements;  one  from  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amount- 
ed to  6000  men ;  the  other,  raised  in  the  empire  by 
George  Fronsperg,  a  German  nobleman,  comprised 
14,000.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinand  added 
2000  horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But 
although  the  emperor  had  raised  troops,  he  could 
not  remit  the  sums  necessary  for  their  support. 
Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in  such  diffi- 
culties, that  he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and 
courage  in  order  to  extricate  himself.  Large  sums 
were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  already  in  the 
Milanese,  when  Fronsperg  arrived  with  16,000 
hungi:y  Germans  destitute  of  every  thing.  Both 
made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness;  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter,  the  pay 
which  had  been  promised  them  on  their  entering  Lom- 
fttirdy.     Bourbon  was  altogether  incapable  of  giving 
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satisfaction  to  either.  In  this  situation  he  was  con- 
strained to  commit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shock- 
ing  to  his  own  nature,  which  was  generous  and 
humane.  He  seized  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan, 
and  by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from 
them  a  considerable  sum ;  he  rifled  the  churches  of 
all  their  plate  and  ornaments  ;  the  inadequate  sup- 
ply which  these  afforded  he  distributed  among  the 
soldiers,  with  so  many  soothing  expressions  of  his 
sympathy  and  affection,  that  though  it  fell  far  short 
of  the  sums  due  to  them,  it  appeased  their  present 
murmurs. 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bour- 
bon granted  his  life  Lud  liberty  to  Morone,  who, 
having  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue  with 
Pescara,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spanish 
judges  empowered  to  try  him.  For  this  remission 
he  paid  20,000  ducats ;  and  such  were  his  singular 
talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  which  he  always 
acquired  over  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
access,  that  in  a  few  days  from  being  Bourbon's 
prisoner  he  became  his  prime  confidant,  with  whom 
he  consulted  in  all  affairs  of  importance. 

No  sooner  did  the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome 
after  the  insurrection  of  the  Colonnas,  than  Clement,, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  his  engagements,  de- 
graded the  cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  the 
rest  of  the  family,  seized  their  places  of  strength,  and 
wasted  their  lands  with  all  the  cruelty  which  the 
smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.  After 
this  he  turned  his  arms  against  Naples,  and  as  his 
operations  were  seconded  by  the  French  fleet,  he 
made  some  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom  ;  the  viceroy  being  no  less  destitute  than 
the  other  imperial  generals  of  the  money  requisite 
for  a  vigorous  defence. 

These  proceedings  of  the  pope  justified,  in  appear^ 
ance,  the  measures  which  Bourbon's  situation  ren- 
dered necessary ;  and  he  set  about  executing  them 
under  such  disadvantages  as  furnish  the  strongest 
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proof  both  of  the  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced 
and  of  the  greatness  of  his  abilities,  which  were  able 
to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Having  committed 
the  government  of  Milan  to  Leyva,  whom  he  wat 
not  unwilling  to  leave  behind,  he  began  his  march 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men, 
composed  of  nations  differing  from  each  other  in 
language  and  manners ;  without  money,  without 
magazines,  without  artillery,  without  carriages ;  in 
short,  without  any  of  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  smallest  party,  and  which  seem  essential 
to  the  existence  and  motions  of  a  great  army.  His 
route  lay  through  a  country  cut  by  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, in  which  the  roads  were  almost  impracticable ; 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army, 
superior  to  his  own  in  number,  was  at  hand  to  watch 
all  his  motions,  and  to  improve  every  advantage. 
But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships, 
and  allured  by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  withou. 
considering  how  ill  provided  they  were  for  a  march, 
followed  him  with  great  cheerfulness,  though  their 
patience,  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers  who 
rashly  attempted  to  restrain  them,  fell  victims  to 
their  fury  :  Bourbon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  was  obliged 
to  fly  secretly  from  his  quarters.  But  this  sudden 
ebullition  of  wrath  began  at  last  to  subside  ;  when 
Bourbon,  who  possessed,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the 
art  of  governing  the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his 
promises  with  more  confidence  than  formerly,  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished. 
He  endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more 
tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them  himself;  he  fared  no 
better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  joined  them  in  singing  their 
camp  ballads,  in  which,  with  high  praises  of  his 
valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military  raillery 
on  his  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed 
them,  as  a  foretaste  of  what  he  had  promised,  te 
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plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at  discretion.  Encou- 
raged by  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entirely  forgot 
their  sufferings  and  complaints,  and  followed  him 
with  the  same  implicit  confidence  as  formerly. 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  in- 
tentions. Rome  and  Florence,  not  knowing  on 
which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the  most 
disquieting  state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally 
solicitous  for  the  safety  of  both,  fluctuated  in  more 
than  his  usual  uncertainty.  His  timidity  at  length 
prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lannoy,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chief 
articles :  That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take 
place  between  the  pontifical  and  imperial  troops  for 
eight  months :  that  Clement  should  advance  60,000 
crowns  towards  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  im- 
perial army  :  that  the  Colonnas  should  be  absolved 
from  censure,  and  their  former  dignities  and  posses- 
sions be  restored  to  them :  that  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  from  approach- 
ing nearer  to  that  city  or  to  Florence.  On  this  hasty 
treaty,  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  assistance 
from  his  allies,  without  affording  him  any  solid 
foundation  of  security,  Clement  relied  so  firmly, 
that,  like  a  man  extricated  at  once  out  of  all  diffi- 
culties, he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  confidence  disbanded  all  his  troops  except  as 
many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard  his  own  person. 

Lannoy  despatched  a  courier  to  Bourbon,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  suspension  of  arms  which,  in  the 
name  of  their  common  master,  lie  had  concluded 
with  the  pope.  Bourbon,  without  paying  the  least 
regard  to  the  message,  continued  to  ravage  the  eccle- 
siastical territories,  and  to  advance  towards  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety  return- 
ing with  new  force,  he  had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and 
entreated  and  conjured  him  to  put  a  stop  to  Bour- 
bon's progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  his 
camp,  but  durst  not  approach  it :  Bourbon's  soldiers 
having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  raged  and  threatened, 
28—19 
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demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  to 
which  they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  could 
hardly  restrain  them ;  every  person  in  Rome  per- 
ceived that  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare  for  re- 
sisting a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel. 
Clement  alone,  relying  on  some  ambiguous  and 
deceitful  professions  which  Bourbon  made  of  his 
inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former 
security. 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free  from 
solicitude.  All  his  attempts  on  any  place  of  import- 
ance had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Florence,  towards 
which  he  had  been  approaching  for  some  time,  was, 
by  the  arrival  of  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a 
condition  to  set  his  power  at  defiance.  As  it  now 
became  necessary  to  change  his  route  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  he  fixed,  without 
hesitation,  on  one  which  was  no  less  daring  in  itselt 
than  it  was  impious  according  to  the  opinion  of  that 
age.     This  was  to  assault  and  plunder  Rome. 

He  executed  his  resolution  with  a  rapidity  equal 
to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His 
soldiers,  now  that  they  had  their  prey  full  in  view, 
complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor  famine,  nor  want 
of  pay.  No  sooner  did  they  begin  to  move  from 
Tuscany  towards  Rome,  than  the  pope  started  from 
his  security.  He  collected  such  of  his  disbanded  sol- 
diers as  still  remained  in  the  city ;  he  armed  the 
artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train-bearers 
of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the 
walls  ;  he  began  to  erect  new  works ;  he  excommu- 
nicated Bourbon  and  all  his  troops,  branding  the 
Germans  with  the  name  of  Lutherans,  and  the 
Spaniards  with  that  of  Moors. 

Bourbon  advanced  with  such  speeflft,  that  he  gained 
several  marches  on  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  and 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the  evening  ot 
the  6th  of  May,  1 527.  FVom  thence  he  shewed  his  sol- 
diers the  palaces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  which, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  the 
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nchesof  all  Europe  had  flowed  during  many  centuries, 
without  having  been  once  violated  by  any  hostile 
hand ;  and  commanding  them  to  refresh  themselves 
that  night,  as  a  preparation  for  the  assault  next  day, 
promised  them,  in  reward  of  their  toils  and  valour, 
the  possession  of  all  the  treasures  accumulated  there. 
Early  in  the  morning  Bourbon,  who  had  determined 
to  distinguish  that  day  either  by  his  death  or  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  he  wore 
a  vest  of  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  con- 
spicuous both  to  his  friends  and  to  his  enemies ;  and 
as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them 
instantly  to  scale  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies, 
one  of  Germans,  another  of  Spaniards,  and  the  last 
of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of  whom  the 
army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service , 
a  separate  attack  was  assigned  to  each;  and  the 
whole  army  advanced  to  support  them  as  occasion 
should  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their  ap- 
proach until  they  reached  almost  the  brink  of  the 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  suburbs :  having  planted 
their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rushed  to 
the  assault  with  an  impetuosity  heightened  by  national 
emulation.  They  were  received  at  first  with  forti- 
tude equal  to  their  own ;  the  Swiss  in  the  pope's 
guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been  as- 
sembled, fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  noblest  city  in  the  world 
was  intmeted.  Bourbon's  troops,  notwithstanding 
all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began 
fcO  give  way :  when  their  leader,  perceiving  that  on 
this  critcial  moment  the  fate  of  the  day  depended, 
leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the  front,  snatched 
a  scalmg  ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted  it  against  the 
wall,  and  began  to  mount  it,  encouraging  his  men 
with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him.  But  at  that 
very  instant  a  musket-bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced 
his  groin  with  a  wound  which  he  immediately  felt 
to  be  mortal ;  but  he  retained  so  much  presence  of 
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mind  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him  to  cover 
his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dis- 
hearten his  troops ;  and  soon  after  he  expired  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  would 
have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had  thus 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  not  at  the  head 
of  its  enemies. 

'P  is  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
amiy ;  the  soldiers  soon  missed  their  general,  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  every  time  of  danger ; 
but  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it 
animated  them  with  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bour- 
bon resounded  along  the  line,  accompanied  with  the 
cry  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  veterans  who  defended 
the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  the 
untrained  body  of  city-recruits  fled  at  the  sight  of 
danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irresistible  violence, 
rushed  into  the  town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  oiTering  up  to 
Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  victory.  No  sooner 
was  he  informed  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way, 
than  he  fled  with  precipitation  :  and  with  an  infatu- 
ation still  more  amazing  than  any  thing  already 
mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  op- 
posite gate,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it, 
he  shut  himself  up,  together  with  thirteen  cardinals, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which,  from  his 
late  misfortune,  he  might  have  known  to  be  an  inse- 
cure retreat.  In  his  way  from  the  Vatican  to  that 
fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  flying  before  an  enemy, 
who  pursued  without  giving  quarter ;  he  heard  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and 
beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calamities  which  his 
own  credulity  and  ill-conduct  had  brought  upon  his 
subjects. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine, 
the  misery  and  horror  of  that  scene  which  followed 
Churches,  palaces,  and   the  houses  of  private  per- 
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ions,  were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age, 
or  character,  or  sex,  was  exempt  from  injury.  Car- 
dinals, nobles,  priests,  matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the 
prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  humanity.  Nor  did  these  outrages  cease, 
as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried  by  assault, 
when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was  over;  the  im- 
perialists kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ; 
and  during  all  that  time,  the  insolence  and  brutality 
of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their  booty  in  ready 
money  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they 
raised  by  ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that 
sum.  Rome,  though  taken  several  different  times 
by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with 
so  much  cruelty  by  the  barbarous  and  heathen  Huns, 
Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted  subjects 
of  a  catholic  monarch. 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rial army  devolved  on  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince 
of  Orange,  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  as  many 
of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  invest  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Clement 
did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  the  duke  D'  Ur- 
bino  could  come  to  his  relief.  But  D'Urbino,  pre- 
ferring the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against  the 
family  of  Medici  to  the  glory  of  delivering  the  capi- 
tal, from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having 
marched  forward  so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen 
from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo  flattered  the  pope 
with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately 
wheeled  about  and  retired.  Clement,  deprived  of 
every  resource,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
famine  as  to  feed  on  asses'  flesh,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were 
pleased  to  prescribe. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
event  was  no  less  surprising  than  agreeable  to  the 
emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his  joy  from  his 
subjects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  suc« 
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and  crimes  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  lessen  thi 
indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  declared  that 
Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order  from 
him.  He  wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he 
was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his  having  had  any 
knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.  He  put  himself 
and  court  into  mourning  ;  commanded  the  rejoicings 
which  had  been  ordered  for  the  birth  of  his  son  Phi- 
lip to  be  stopped ;  and  employing  an  artifice  no  less 
hypocritical  than  gross,  he  appointed  prayers  and 
processions  throughout  all  Spain  for  the  recovery  of 
the  pope*s  liberty,  which,  by  an  order  to  his  generals, 
he  couid  have  immediately  granted  him. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no 
less  conspicuous  in  another  part  of  Europe.  So- 
lyman  having  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  Lewis  H.  king  of  that  country  and 
of  Bohemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  ad- 
vanced rashly  to  meet  him  with  a  body  of  men 
which  did  not  amount  to  30,000.  With  an  impru- 
dence still  more  unpardonable,  he  gave  the  command 
of  these  troops  to  Paul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
archbishop  of  Golocza.  This  awkward  general,  in 
the  dress  of  his  order,  girt  with  its  cord,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  ;  and  hurried  on  by  his  own 
presumption,  as  well  as  by  the  impetuosity  of  nobles 
who  despised  danger,  but  were  impatient  of  long 
service,  he  fought  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacz,  in 
which  the  king,  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nobility, 
and  upwards  of  20,000  men,  fell  the  victims  of  his 
folly  and  ill-conduct.  Solyman,  after  his  victory, 
seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the 
greatest  strength  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Hun- 
gary, and,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  country, 
carried  near  200,000  persons  into  captivity.  As 
Lewis  was  the  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of 
Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  claimed,  and 
eventually  obtained,  both  his  crowns. 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor 
proved   extremely    favourable   to   the   progi-ess   o( 
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Lutheranism;  for  Charles,  exasperated  by  Cle- 
ment's conduct,  and  fully  employed  in  opposinff  the 
league  which  he  had  formed  against  him,  had  little 
inclination,  and  less  leisure,  to  take  any  measures 
for  suppressing"  the  new  opinions  in  GJermany. 
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The  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pop« 
had  been  treated,  filled  all  Europe  with  astonish- 
ment or  horror.  Francis  and  Henry,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had,  even 
before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer 
alliance.  The  negotiation  between  these  princes 
was  not  tedious.  Wolsey  himself  conducted  it,  on 
the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded  powers. 
Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens,  where 
the  cardinal  appeared  and  was  received  with  royal 
magnificence.  A  marriage  between  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  agreed  to  as  the 
basis  of  the  confederacy ;  it  was  resolved  that  Italy 
should  be  the  theatre  of  war;  the  strength  of  the 
armv  which  should  take  the  field,  as  well  as  the 
contingent  of  troops  or  of  money  which  each  prince 
should  furnish,  was  settled ;  and  if  the  emperor  did 
not  accept  of  the  proposals  which  they  were  jointly 
to  make  him,  they  bound  themselves  immediately  to 
declare  war  and  to  begin  hostilities.  Henry,  who  took 
every  resolution  with  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly 
into  this  new  alliance,  that  in  order  to  give  Francis 
the  strongest  proof  of  his  friendship  and  respect,  he 
formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the  English 
monarchs  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  which  had  long 
been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation;  as  a  full 
compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of 
50,000  crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  and 
his  successors. 

The  pope  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
his  capitulation,  still  remained  a  prisoner  under  the 
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severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Florentines  no 
sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than 
they  ran  to  arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  expelled 
the  cardinal  di  Cortona,  who  governed  their  city  in 
the  pope's  name;  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici j 
broke  in  pieces  the  statues  of  Leo  and  Clement; 
and  declaring  themselves  a  free  state,  re-established 
their  ancient  popular  government.  The  Venetians, 
taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the 
pope,  seized  Ravenna  and  other  places  belonging  to 
the  church,  under  pretext  of  keeping  them  in  de- 
posit. The  dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pon- 
tiff, whom  they  considered  as  irretrievably  ruined. 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive 
some  solid  benefit  from  that  unforeseen  event  which 
gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his  master's 
arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  to- 
gether with  Moncada  and  the  marquis  del  Guasto, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which  they  could  as- 
semble in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  finding  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  remain  among  licentious  troops 
who  despised  his  dignity  and  hated  his  person,  he 
returned  to  Naples,  and  soon  after  the  marquis  del 
Guasto  and  Moncada  thought  it  prudent  to  quit 
Rome  for  the  same  reason. 

The  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  had  now 
leisure  to  form  new  schemes  and  to  enter  into  new 
engagements  for  delivering  the  pope  and  preserving 
the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly-restored  republic 
of  Florence  very  imprudently  joined  with  them,  and 
Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the  Italians  entertained  a 
much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master, 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  league.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched 
under  his  command;  and  the  king  of  England, 
though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  againnt  the  em- 
peror, advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying 
on  the  expedition.  Lautrec's  first  operations  were 
prudent,  vigorous  and  successful.      By  the  assist* 
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ance  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea-officer  of  that 
•ge,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re- 
established in  that  republic  the  faction  of  the  Fre- 
gosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He 
obliged  Alexandria  to  surrender  after  a  short  siege, 
and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that  side  of  the 
Tessino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  re- 
sisted the  arms  of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and 
plundered  it  with  that  cruelty  which  the  memory  oi 
the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French 
nation  before  its  walls  naturally  inspired.  All  the 
Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyva  defended  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  kept  together  and  supported  by 
his  own  address  and  industry,  must  have  soon  sub- 
mitted to  his  power,  if  he  had  continued  to  bend  the 
force  of  his  arms  against  that  country.  But  he  was 
instructed  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too  much 
vigour  in  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  importunities 
of  the  pope,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  Floren- 
tines, the  one  for  relief  and  the  other  for  pro- 
tection, were  so  urgent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a 
decent  pretext  for  marching  forward,  without  yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  laying  siege  to  Milan. 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome, 
the  emperor  had  time  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
disposal  of  the  pope's  person,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  treaty 
for  Clement's  liberty  was  at  length  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  upon  these  conditions.  He  was  obliged 
to  advance  in  ready  money  100,000  crowns  for  the 
use  of  the  army  ;  to  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  fortnight ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
150,000  more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Charles  either  in  Lombardy  or  in 
Naples  ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  of  crusado,  and  the 
tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain;  and  he 
not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put  the  emperor  in  pos- 
session of  several  towns,  as  a  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  articles.     Having  raised  the  first 
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moiety  by  a  sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  bene- 
aces,  and  other  expedients  equally  uncanonical,  a 
day  was  fixed  for  delivering  him  from  imprisonment. 
But  Clement,  impatient  to  be  free  after  a  tedious 
confinement  of  six  months,  as  well  as  full  of  the 
suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfortunate, 
was  so  much  afraid  that  the  imperialists  might  still 
throw  in  obstacles  to  put  off  his  deliverance,  that 
he  disguised  himself,  on  the  night  preceding  the  day 
when  he  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  Alarcon  having  remitted  somewhat  of  his 
vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he  made 
his  escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next 
raornmg  at  Orvietto,  without  any  attendants  but  a 
single  officer;  and  from  thence  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  pro- 
curing him  liberty. 

During  these  transactions  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  England  repaired  to  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded 
with  the  French  king.  The  emperor  now  discovered 
an  inclination  to  relax  somewhat  the  rigour  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hitherto,  he  had  adhered 
inflexibly.  But  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and 
two  heralds,  who  had  accompanied  the  ambassadors 
on  purpose,  were  despatched  to  the  emperor's  court 
formally  to  denounce  war  against  him.  Charles 
received  both  with  a  dignity  suitable  to  his  own 
rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the 
sentiments  which  he  entertained  of  their  sovereigns. 
He  accepted  the  defiance  of  the  English  monarch 
with  a  finnness  tempered  by  some  degree  of  decency 
and  respect.  He  desired  the  French  herald  to 
acquaint  his  sovereign  that  he  would  henceforth 
consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public 
faith,  but  as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity 
becoming  a  gentleman.  Francis,  too  high-spirited 
to  bear  such  an  imputation,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  and  though  his  proposition  was  accepted, 
til  thoughts  of  this  duel  was  eventually  laid  aside. 
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Lautreo*s  army,  which  was  now  increased  to  35,000 
men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples. 
The  terror  of  their  approach,  as  well  as  the  re 
monstrances  and  the  entreaties  of  the  prince  c* 
Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  imperial  troops, 
though  with  difficulty,  to  quit  Rome,  of  which  they 
had  kept  possession  during  ten  months.  But  of 
that  flourishing  army  which  had  entered  the  city 
scarcely  one-half  remained ;  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the 
plague  or  wasted  by  disease,  the  effects  of  their 
inactivity,  intemperance,  and  debauchery,  fell  vie 
tims  to  their  own  crimes.  Lautrec  made  the  great- 
est efforts  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards 
the  Neapolitan  territories,  which  would  have  finished 
the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their 
leaders  disappointed  all  his  measures,  and  conducted 
them  with  little  loss  to  Naples.  The  people  of  that 
kingdom,  extremely  impatient  to  shake  off  the  Spa- 
nish yoke,  received  the  French  with  open  arms  wher- 
ever they  appeared  to  take  possession ;  and,  Gaeta  and 
Naples  excepted,  hardly  any  place  of  importance 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  The 
preservation  of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence 
of  the  imperial  army.  Lautrec,  however,  sat  down 
before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  re- 
ducing a  city  by  force  while  defended  by  a  whole 
army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  slower  but  less 
dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and  having  taken 
measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confi- 
dently assured  hi«  master,  that  famine  would  soon 
compel  the  besieged  to  capitulate.  These  hopes  were 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt 
made  by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recover  the  command 
of  the  sea.  The  galleys  of  Andrew  Doria,  under 
the  command  of  his  nephew  Philippino,  guarded  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  Moncada,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lannoy  in  the  viceroyalty,  rigged  out  a  num- 
ber of  galleys  superior  to  Doria's,  manned  them 
with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  and  going 
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on  boara  himself,  together  with  the  marquis  del 
Guasto,  attacked  Philippino  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  But  the  Genoese 
admiral,  by  hi?  superior  skill  in  naval  operations, 
easily  triumphed  over  the  valour  and  number  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was  killed,  most  of  his 
fleet  destroyed,  and  Guasto,  with  many  oflficers  of 
distinction,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  put  on  board 
the  captive  galleys,  and  sent  by  Philippino  as  tro- 
phies of  his  victory  to  his  uncle. 

Unexpected  events  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
French,  discouraging  both  the  general  and  his 
troops ;  but  the  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria  proved  a 
fatal  blow  to  all  their  measures.  The  French  began 
io  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and  removing 
;hither  some  branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa, 
plainly  shewed  that  they  intended  to  render  that 
town,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce. Doria,  animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  country,  remonstrated 
against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats, 
if  the  measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This 
bold  action,  aggravated  by  the  malice  of  the  cour- 
tiers, and  placed  in  the  most  odious  light,  irritated 
Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Bar- 
besieux,  whom  he  appointed  admiral  of  the  Levant, 
to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French  fleet,  to 
arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  or- 
der, the  execution  of  which  could  have  been  secured 
only  by  the  most  profound  secrecy,  was  concealed 
with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  intelligence 
of  it,  and  retired  with  all  his  galleys  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Guasto,  his  prisoner,  who  had  long  observed 
and  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had  often 
allured  him  by  magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the 
emperor*s  service,  laid  hold  on  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. While  his  indignation  and  resentment  were 
at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one 
of  his  officers  to  the  imperial  court  with  his  overturea 
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»nd  demands.  The  negotiation  was  not  long  : 
Charles,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
acquisition,  granted  him  whatever  terms  he  required. 
Doria  sent  back  his  commission,  together  with  the 
collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis,  and  hoisting  the 
imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards 
Naples,  not  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy 
city,  as  he  had  formerly  engaged,  but  to  bring  them 
protection  and  deliverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  restored  plenty  in  Naples,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the  French, 
having  lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced 
to  great  straits  for  want  of  provisions.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  army,  shewed  himself  by  his 
prudent  conduct  worthy  of  that  honour  which  his 
good  fortune  and  the  death  of  his  generals  had  twice 
acquired  him.  Beloved  by  the  troops,  who  remem- 
bering the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
his  command  served  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy 
and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies  fatigued  and  weak- 
ened them.  As  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes, 
the  diseases  common  in  that  country  during  the  sul- 
try months  began  to  break  out  among  the  French 
troops.  The  prisoners  communicated  to  them  the 
pestilence  which  the  imperial  army  had  brought  to 
Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  raged  with  such  violence, 
that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  mfec- 
tion.  Of  the  whole  army,  not  4,000  men,  a  number 
hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  camp,  were  capable  of 
doing  duty ;  and  being  now  besieged  in  their  turn, 
they  suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  impe- 
rialists were  delivered.  Lautrec,  after  struggling 
long  with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the 
pestilence  wasted  his  body,  died,  lamenting  the  neg- 
ligence of  his  sovereign  and  the  infidelity  of  his  al- 
lies, to  which  so  manv  brave  men  had  fallen  victims. 
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By  bis  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  other 
generals,  the  command  devolved  on  the  marquis  de 
Saluces,  an  officer  altogether  unequal  to  such  a  trust. 
He,  with  troops  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  re- 
treated in  disorder  to  Aversa ;  which  town  being  in- 
vested by  the  prince  of  Orange,  Saluces  was  under 
the  necessity  of  consenting  that  he  himself  should  re- 
main a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  colours,  give  up  their  baggage, 
and  march  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 
By  this  ignominious  capitulation  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  the  French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  em- 
peror, by  his  own  perseverance,  and  the  good  conduct 
of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  the  superiority 
in  Italy. 

The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  immediately  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  army  in  Naples.  On  the  approach  of 
Dona  the  French  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body  of 
men  which  he  landed,  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of 
Genoa  in  the  night-time ;  Trivulci,  the  French  go- 
Temor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  shut  himself  up  in 
the  citadel,  and  Dona  took  possession  of  the  town 
without  bloodshed  or  resistance.  Want  of  provisioni 
quickly  obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate;  the  people, 
eager  to  abolish  such  an  odious  monument  of  their 
servitude,  ran  together  with  a  tumultuous  violence, 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  reputation  of  his 
arms,  discredited  by  so  many  losses,  made  new  ef- 
forts in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  a 
rash  and  inexperienced  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
command,  was  no  match  for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the 
ablest  of  the  imperial  generals.  He,  by  his  superior 
skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  handful  of  men  the  brisk 
but  ill-concerted  motions  of  the  French ;  and  though 
BO  infirm  himself  that  he  was  carried  constantly  in  a 
litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion  required,  no 
less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected 
march  he  sui-prised,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner  the 
count  of  St.  Pol,  ruining   the  French  army  in  the 
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Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
ruined  that  which  besieged  Naples. 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each 
party  discovered  an  impatient  desire  of  peace,  and 
continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  situation  of  affairs,  two  ladies  under- 
took to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by  all 
Europe.  These  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess 
dowager  of  Savoy,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise, 
Prancis*s  mother.  They  agreed  on  an  interview  at 
Cambray  ;  and  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses 
between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  met 
together  without  ceremony  or  observation,  and  held 
daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person  whatever  was 
admitted.  As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  busi- 
ness, thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their 
respective  courts,  and  possessed  with  perfect  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  they  soon  made  great  progress 
towards  a  final  accommodation ;  and  the  ambassadors 
of  all  the  confederates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to 
know  their  fate,  the  determination  of  which  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious  negotiators. 

But  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  for- 
ward a  general  peace,  the  pope  had  the  address  and 
industry  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  by  concluding 
at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself.  Charles 
beinff  extremely  solicitous  to  make  some  reparation 
for  the  insults  which  he  had  offered  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  offences 
by  new  merit,  granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  all 
his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favourable  than  he  could 
have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  success. 
Among  other  articles  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  to 
re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  in  Florence ; 
to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander 
the  head  of  that  family ;  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's 
power  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  Sforza  and 
the  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  these 
ample  concessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  the 
A  A 
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invest! cure  of  Naples,  without  the  reserve  of  any 
tribute  but  the  present  of  a  white  steed,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sovereignty  ;  absolved  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  assaulting  and  plundering  Rome, 
and  permitted  Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to 
levy  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through- 
out their  dominions. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Cambray,  and  brought  Margaret  and 
Louise  to  an  immediate  agreement.  The  treaty  of 
Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  con- 
cluded, the  latter  being  intended  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  former.  The  chief  articles  were,  That 
the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy,  reserving  however,  in  full 
force,  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  that  duchy :  That 
Francis  should  pay  2,000,000  of  crowns  as  the  ran- 
som of  his  sons,  and  before  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in  the 
Milanese :  That  he  should  resign  his  pretensions  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois :  That  he 
should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  every  other  place  beyond  the  Alps  : 
That  he  should  immediately  consummate  the  mar- 
riage concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor's 
sister  Eleanora. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  king  of  England  with  the 
same  neglect  as  his  other  allies.  He  communicated 
to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at  Cambray, 
and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which 
left  him  no  choice  but  to  approve  implicitly  of  his 
measures,  and  to  concur  with  them.  Henry  had 
been  soliciting  the  pope  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  his  queen. 
And  as  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror, who  had  purchased  his  friendship  by  the  exor- 
bitant concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  Henry 
despaired  of  procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former 
but  what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour, 
however,  and  passions  concurred  in  preventing  him 
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fiom  relinquishing  his  scheme  of  a  divorce,  which  he 
determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at 
any  rate ;  and  the  continuance  of  Francis's  friend- 
ship bemg  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  emperor's 
power,  he,  in  order  to  secure  that,  not  only  offered 
no  remonstrances  against  the  total  neglect  of  their 
allies  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  but  made  FVancis 
the  present  of  a  large  sum,  as  a  brotherly  contribu- 
tion towards  the  payment  of  the  ransom  for  his  sons. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the 
emperor  landed  in  Italy  with  a  numerous  train  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
leaving  the  government  of  Spain,  during  his  absence, 
to  the  empress  Isabella.  Ambassadors  from  all  the 
princes  and  states  of  that  country  attended  his  court, 
waiting  to  receive  his  decision  with  regard  to  their 
fate.  At  Genoa,  where  he  first  landed,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  protector  of 
their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with  many 
marks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic 
several  new  privileges,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  the 
place  fixed  upon  for  his  interview  with  the  pope. 
He  affected  to  unite,  in  his  public  entry  into  that 
city,  the  state  and  majesty  that  suited  an  emperor 
with  the  humility  becoming  an  obedient  son  of  the 
church  ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  20,000  veteran 
soldiers  able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  he  kneeled 
down  to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had 
so  lately  detained  a  prisoner. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  who,  after 
overrunning  Hungary,  had  penetrated  into  Austria 
and  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  with  an  army  of  150,000 
men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  his  whole 
force  to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour 
of  the  Germans,  the  prudent  conduct  of  Ferdinand, 
together  with  the  treachery  of  the  vizier,  soon 
obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with 
disgrace  and  loss,  the  religious  disorders  still  grow- 
ing in  Germany  rendered  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
highly  necessary  thera.  The  Florentines,  instead  of 
28—20 
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ffiving  their  consent  to  the  re-establishraent  of  the 
Medici,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  the  em- 
peror had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  pre- 
paring to  defend  their  liberty  by  force  of  arms  ;  the 
preparations  for  his  journey  had  involved  him  in 
unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this  as  well  as  many 
other  occasions,  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  to- 
gether with  the  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  obliged 
him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless 
ambition  was  apt  to  form,  and  to  forego  present  and 
certain  advantages,  that  he  might  guard  against 
more  remote  but  unavoidable  dangers.  Charles, 
from  all  these  considerations,  finding  it  necessary 
to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted  his  part  with 
a  good  grace.  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  not  only  gave  him  a  full  pardon  of  all 
past  offences,  but  granted  him  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy,  together  with  his  niece,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's daughter,  in  marriage.  He  allowed  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  to  keep  possession  of  all  his  dominions, 
adjusting  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impartiality  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
latter.  He  came  to  a  final  accommodation  with  the 
Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  condition  of  their 
restoring  whatever  they  had  usurped  during  the  late 
war,  either  in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories. 
In  return  for  so  many  concessions,  he  exacted  con- 
siderable sums  from  each  of  the  powers  with  whom 
he  treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and 
which  afforded  him  the  means  of  proceeding  on  his 
journey  towards  Germany  with  a  magnificence  suit- 
able to  his  dignity. 

The  imperial  army  entered  the  territories  of  the 
Florentines,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital. 
But  though  deserted  by  all  their  allies,  and  left 
without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended  them- 
selves many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy 
of  better  success ;  and  even  when  they  surrendered, 
they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave  them  hopes 
of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.     But  the 
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emperor,  from  his  desire  to  gratify  the  pope,  frus- 
trated all  their  expectations,  and  abolishing  their 
ancient  form  of  government,  raised  Alexander  di 
Medici  to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  that 
state  which  his  family  have  retained  to  the  present 
times. 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna, 
and  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  as  king  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  the  pope 
performe<?  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  nothing 
detained  Charles  in  Italy,  and  he  began  to  prepare 
for  his  journey  to  Germany.  His  presence  became 
every  day  more  necessary  in  that  country,  and  was 
solicited  with  equal  importunity  by  the  Catholics 
and  by  the  favourers  of  the  new  doctrines.  During 
that  long  interval  of  tranquillity  which  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  the  contests  between  him  and  the 
pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with  Prance,  af- 
forded them,  the  latter  gained  much  ground.  Most 
of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Luther's  opinions, 
had  not  only  established  in  their  territories  that 
form  of  worship  which  he  approved,  but  had  en* 
tirely  suppressed  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church. 
Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct. 
Almost  one  half  the  Germanic  body  had  revolted 
from  the  papal  see,  and  its  authority,  even  in  those 
provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the 
example  of  revolt  in  the  neighbouring  states,  partly 
by  the  secret  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines 
even  in  those  countries  where  it  was  not  openly  em- 
braced. A  diet  of  the  empire  was  held  at  Spires,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  re^^gion. 
The  decree  of  the  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year 
1526,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  toleration  of 
Luther's  opinions,  had  given  great  offence  to  the 
rest  of  Christendom.  The  archduke,  therefore,  and 
the  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
required  the  present  assembly  to  enjoin  those  states 
•f  the  empire  which  had  hitherto  obeyed  the  decree 
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issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1524, 
to  persevere  in  the  observation  of  it,  and  to  prohibit 
the  other  states  from  attempting  any  farther  inno- 
vation in  religion,  particularly  from  abolishing  the 
mass,  before  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  After 
much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was  approved 
of  by  a  majority  of  voices. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Lu- 
nenburg, the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  or  free  cities,  entered 
a  solemn  protest  against  this  decree,  as  unjust  and 
impious.  On  that  account  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  PROTESTANTS,  an  appellation 
which  hath  since  become  better  known,  and  more 
honourable,  by  its  being  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  which  have, 
revolted  from  the  Roman  see.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  declaration  of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of 
the  diet,  the  Protestants  sent  ambassadors  into  Italy 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  emperor,  from 
whom  they  met  with  the  most  discouraging  re- 
ception. He,  however,  considered  the  convocation 
of  a  council  as  no  improper  expedient  for  reconciling 
the  Protestants ;  but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed 
of  success,  that  then  he  would  exert  himself  with 
rigour  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see 
those  stubborn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor 
set  out  for  Germany,  having  already  appointed  a 
diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsburg.  In  his 
journey  towards  that  city,  he  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with 
regard  to  the  points  in  controversy,  and  found  their 
minds  every  where  so  much  irritated  and  inflamed, 
as  convinced  him  that  nothing  tending  to  severity  or 
rigour  ought  to  be  attempted  until  all  other  measures 
proved  ineffectual.  He  made  his  public  entry  into 
Augsburg  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  found  there 
such  a  full  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  diet,  as 
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was  suitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  aff^rs 
which  were  to  come  under  their  consideration,  and 
to  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  who,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and 
success.  His  presence  seems  to  have  communicated 
to  all  parties  an  unusual  spirit  of  moderation  and  de- 
sire of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxony  would  not 
permit  Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he 
should  offend  the  emperor  by  bringing  into  his 
presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  had  been  the  author  of  all  those  dissension* 
which  it  now  appeared  so  difficult  to  compose.  At 
the  emperor's  desire,  all  the  Protestant  princes  for- 
bade the  divines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach 
in  public  during  their  residence  at  Augsburg.  For 
the  same  reason  they  employed  Melancthon,  the 
man  of  the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
pacific  and  gentle  spirit  among  the  reformers,  to 
draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  expressed  in 
terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
regard  for  truth  would  permit.  Melancthon,  who 
seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  controversy  to  en- 
Tenom  his  style,  even  in  writings  purely  polemical, 
executed  a  task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  dispo- 
sition with  great  moderation  and  address.  The 
Creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  from  the  place  where  it 
was  presented,  was  read  publicly  in  the  diet.  Some 
popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it ;  they 
brought  in  their  animadversions;  a  dispute  ensued 
between  them  and  Melancthon,  seconded  by  some 
of  his  brethren ;  but  though  Melancthon  softened 
some  articles,  made  concessions  with  regard  to 
others,  and  put  the  least  exceptionable  sense  upon 
all ;  though  the  emperor  himself  laboured  with  great 
earnestness  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, — so 
many  marks  of  distinction  were  now  established, 
and  such  insuperable  barriers  placed  between  the 
two  churches,  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  t 
coalitio  i  s(x  ri  ed  utterly  desperate. 
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From  the  divines  among  whom  his  endcavour!» 
had  been  so  unsuccessful,  Charles  turned  to  the 
princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  how 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to 
oblige  the  emperor,  more  disposed  than  the  former 
to  renounce  their  opinions.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Pro- 
testants, though  solicited  separately  by  the  emperor, 
and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  it  was  known  they  were  more  so- 
licitous to  attain,  refused,  with  a  fortitude  highly 
worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they  deemed 
the  cause  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acqui- 
sition. 

Every  scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  Pro- 
testant party  proving  abortive,  nothing  now  remained 
for  the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous  measures 
towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the 
established  church.  These  Campeggio,  the  papal 
nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as  the  only  proper 
and  effectual  course  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate 
heretics.  In  compliance  with  his  opinions  and  re- 
monstrances, the  diet  issued  a  decree  condemning 
most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  Protestants ; 
forbidding  any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as 
taught  them;  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the 
established  rites;  and  prohibiting  any  farther  in- 
novation under  severe  penalties.  All  orders  of  men 
were  required  to  assist  with  their  persons  and  for- 
tunes in  carrying  this  decree  into  execution ;  and 
such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable 
of  acting  as  judges  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the 
imperial  chamber,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in 
the  empire.  To  all  which  was  subjoined  a  promise, 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  pope, 
requiring  him  to  call  a  general  council  within  six 
months,  in  order  to  terminate  all  controversies  by  its 
sovereign  decisions. 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered 
as  a  prelude  to  the  most  violent  persecution,  alarmeii 
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the  I*rotestants,  and  convinced  them  that  the  em- 
peror was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread 
of  those  calamities  which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the 
church  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit  of  Melancthon; 
and,  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation. 
But  Luther  comforted  him  and  his  other  desponding 
disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon 
those  truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such 
laudable  boldness.  His  exhortations  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  them,  as  they  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination 
among  the  popish  princes  of  the  empire  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  to  which 
Charles  himself  had  acceded.  This  convinced  them 
that  it  was  necessary  to  stand  on  their  guard ;  and 
that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  success  of  their 
cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread 
of  the  adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  conduct  proper  for  themselves,  they  as- 
sembled at  Smalkalde.  There  they  concluded  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  against  all  aggressors,  by 
which  they  formed  the  Protestant  states  of  the  em- 
pire into  one  regular  body,  and  beginning  already  to 
consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore 
them  to  patronize  and  assist  their  new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connected  with  religion  furnished 
them  with  a  pretence  for  courting  the  aid  of  foreign 
princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  enlarged 
m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  gran- 
deur, had  formed  a  scheme  of  continuing  the  impe- 
rial crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his  brotner 
Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The 
Protestants,  however,  determined  to  oppose  hb  elec- 
tion with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse  their 
countrymen,  by  their  example  and  exhortation,  to 
withstand  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  encroachment 
on  their  liberties.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  accord- 
ingly, not  only  refused  to  be  present  at  tlie  electoral 
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college,  whicAi  the  emperor  summoned  to  meet  at 
Cologne,  but  instructed  his  eldest  son  to  appear  there, 
and  to  protest  against  the  election  as  informal,  ille- 
gal, contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and 
subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  empire.  But  the 
other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  gain,  without  regarding  either  his  absence 
or  protest,  chose  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans; 
who,  a  few  days  after,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

When  the  Protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  se- 
cond time  at  Smalkalde,  received  an  account  of  this 
transaction,  and  heard  at  the  same  time,  that  prose- 
cutions were  commenced,  in  the  imperial  chamber, 
against  some  of  their  number,  on  account  of  their 
religious  principles,  they  thought  it  necessary  not 
only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immedi- 
ately to  despatch  their  ambassadors  into  France  and 
England.  Francis  had  observed,  with  all  the  jealousy 
of  a  rival,  the  reputation  which  the  emperor  had  ac- 
quired  by  his  seeming  disinterestedness  and  modera* 
tion  in  settling  the  affairs  in  Italy ;  and  beheld  with 
great  concern  the  successful  step  which  he  had  taken 
towards  perpetuating  and  extending  his  authority  in 
Germany  by  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans. 
He  observed  with  great  joy  powerful  factions  begin- 
ning to  form  in  the  empire ;  he  listened  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  the  Protestant 
princes ;  and  without  seeming  to  countenance  their 
religious  opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish 
those  sparks  of  political  discord  which  might  be  after- 
wards kindled  into  a  flame.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators 
in  France,  into  Germany,  who,  visiting  the  courts  of 
the  malcontent  princes,  and  heightening  their  ill-hu- 
mour by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between 
them  and  his  master,  which,  though  concealed  at  that 
time,  and  productive  of  no  immediate  effects,  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  union  fatal  on  many  occasions  to 
Charles's  ambitious  project?;    and  shewed  the  dis- 
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contented  princes  of  Germany  where  for  the  future 
they  might  find  a  protector,  no  less  able  than  willing 
to  undertake  their  defence  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  emperor.  But  the  king  of  England  was  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  with  giving  general  promises,  to- 
gether with  a  small  supply  of  money,  to  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde. 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charlet 
that  this  was  not  a  juncture  when  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence  and  rigour; 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he 
had  already  proceeded  with  imprudent  precipitation  - 
and  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to  consolidate  Ger- 
many into  one  united  and  vigorous  body,  than  to  di- 
vide and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  As  Solyman 
was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with  numerous 
forces,  a  speedy  accommodation  with  the  malcontent 
princes  became  necessary,  not  only  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  insuring  his 
present  safety.  Negotiations  were  accordingly  car- 
ried on  by  his  direction  with  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  his  associates :  and  at  length  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion were  agreed  upon  at  Nuremberg,  and  ratified 
solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon.  In  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated,  That  universal  peace  be  established 
in  Germany  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council, 
the  convocation  of  which  within  six  months  the  em- 
peror shall  endeavour  to  procure;  that  no  person 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion  ;  that  a  stop 
shall  be  put  to  all  processes  begun  by  the  imperial 
chamber  against  Protestants,  and  the  sentences  al- 
ready passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared 
void.  On  their  part,  the  Protestants  engaged  to  as- 
sist the  emperor  with  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks. 

The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Soly- 
man's  having  entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  300,000 
men,  brought  the  deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon to  a  period ;  the  contingent  both  of  troops  and 
money  which  each  prince  was  to  furnish  towards  tho 
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defence  of  the  empire  having  been  already  settled. 
The  Protestants,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to 
die  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary 
feal,  and  brought  into  the  field  forces  which  exceedec[ 
in  number  the  quota  imposed  on  them ;  the  Catholics 
imitating  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best-appointed  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in 
Germany  assembled  near  Vienna.  Being  joined  by 
a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under  the 
Marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy-armed  cavalry 
from  the  Low  Countries ;  and  by  the  troops  which 
Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  his 
other  territories,  it  amounted  in  all  to  90,000  disci« 
plined  foot  and  30,000  horse,  besides  a  prodigious 
swarm  of  irregulars.  Of  this  vast  army  the  emperor 
took  the  command  in  person ;  and  mankind  waited  in 
suspense  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle  between  the 
two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  But  Solyman 
finding  it  impossible  to  gain  ground  upon  an  enemy 
always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marched  back  to 
Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  the  elector 
of  Saxony  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Frederic.  The  Reformation  rather  gained  than  lost 
by  that  event ;  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached 
than  his  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  oc- 
cupied the  station  which  they  had  held  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party,  and  defended,  with  the  bold- 
ness and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which  they  had 
fostered  and  reared  with  the  caution  of  more  ad- 
vanced age. 

As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  in  Italy 
with  great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  lay  hold  on  the  first  pretext  aflforded 
him,  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost.  It  became 
necessary  on  this  account  to  take  measures  for  assem- 
bling an  army  able  to  oppose  him.  As  his  treasury, 
drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  the  sums  re- 
quisite for  keeping  such  a  body  constantly  on  foot,  he 
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attempted  to  throw  that  burden  on  bis  allies,  and  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  bis  own  dominions  at  their 
expense,  by  proposing  that  the  Italian  states  should 
enter  into  a  league  of  defence  against  all  invaders  ; 
that  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  an  army 
should  be  raised  and  maintained  at  the  common 
charge ;  and  that  Antonio  de  Ley  va  should  be  ap- 
pointed the  generalissimo.  Nor  was  the  proposal 
unacceptable  to  Clement,  though  for  a  reason  very 
different  from  that  which  induced  the  emperor  to 
make  it.  He  hoped  by  this  expedient"  to  deliver  Italy 
from  the  German  and  Spanish  veterans,  which  had 
so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  country  with 
terror,  and  still  kept  them  in  subjection  to  the  impe- 
rial yoke.  A  league  was  accordingly  concluded ;  all 
the  Italian  States,  the  Venetians  excepted,  acceded 
to  it ;  the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  furnish  towards  maintaining  the  army  was  fixed ; 
the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops  which 
gave  so  much  umbrage  to  his  allies,  and  which  he 
was  unable  any  longer  to  support.  Having  disbanded 
part  of  them,  and  removed  the  rest  to  Sicily  and 
Spain,  he  embarked  on  board  Doria's  galleys,  and 
arrived  at  Barcelona. 

Meanwhile,  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict 
confederacy  which  subsisted  between  Charles  and 
Clement.  As  the  emperor  had  gained  such  an  as- 
cendant over  the  pope  by  contributing  to  aggrandize 
his  family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him  by  the 
same  irresistible  bait,  proposing  a  marriage  between 
his  second  son,  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catha- 
rine, the  daughter  of  the  pope's  cousin,  Laurence  di 
Medici.  On  the  first  overture  of  this  match,  the 
emperor  could  not  persuade  himself  that  Francis 
redly  intended  to  debase  the  royal  blood  of  FVance 
by  an  alliance  with  Catharine,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  so  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  in  Flo* 
rence,  and  believed  that  he  meant  only  to  flatter  or 
amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  efface  the  impression  which  such  a 
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dazzling  offer  might  have  made,  by  promising  tc 
break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been  agreed  on 
between  his  own  niece  the  king  of  Denmark's 
daughter  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute 
Catharine  in  her  place.  But  the  French  ambassador 
producing,  unexpectedly,  full  powers  to  conclude 
the  marriage  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  this 
expedient  had  no  effect.  Clement  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such  lustre  and 
dignity  to  the  house  of  Medici,  that  he  offered  to 
grant  Catharine  the  investiture  of  considerable  terri- 
tories in  Italy  by  way  of  portion  ;  he  seemed  ready 
to  support  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims 
in  that  country,  and  consented  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  that  monarch. 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meet- 
ing in  which  nothing  was  likely  to  pass  but  what 
would  be  of  detriment  to  him  ;  nor  could  he  bear, 
after  he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in 
his  own  territories,  that  Clement  should  bestow  such 
a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival,  as  to  venture  on  a 
voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order 
to  pay  court  to  Francis  in  the  French  dominions. 
But  the  pope's  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  match 
overcame  all  the  scruples  of  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  which  would  probably  have  influenced  him 
on  any  other  occasion.  The  interview,  notwitb> 
standing  several  artifices  of  the  emperor  to  prevent 
it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  demonstrations  of  confidence  on  both  sides  ;  and 
the  marriage,  which  the  ambition  and  abilities  of 
Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel  as  pernicious  to 
France  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was 
consummated.  But  whatever  schemes  may  have  been 
secretly  concerted  by  the  pope  and  Francis  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  father  proposed 
to  make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy,  so  careful  were 
ihey  to  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  offence  to  the  em- 
peror, that  no  treaty  was  concluded  between  them ; 
tnd  even  in  the  marriage  articles,   Catharine  re- 
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AouAced  all  claims  and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except 
to  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  carrying  on 
these  negotiations  and  forming  this  connexion  with 
Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the  emperor 
such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement's  cha- 
racter, that  he  suffered  the  latter  to  direct  all  his 
proceedings  with  regard  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular, 
than  if  the  most  cordial  union  had  subsisted  between 
them.  Henry's  suit  for  a  divorce  had  now  continued 
nearly  six  years,  during  all  which  period  the  pope 
negotiated,  promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  no- 
thing. After  bearing  repeated  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments longer  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
prince  of  such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the 
patience  of  Henry  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted, 
that  he  applied  to  another  tribunal  for  that  decree 
which  he  had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome.  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  sentence  founded  on 
the  authority  of  the  universities,  doctors,  and  rab- 
bles, who  had  been  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine  ; 
and  Anne  Boleyne  was  acknowledged  as  queen  of 
England.  At  the  same  time  Henry  began  not  only 
to  neglect  and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  courted,  but  to  make  innovations  in  the 
church,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a  zealous 
defender.  Clement,  who  nad  already  seen  so  many 
provinces  and  kingdoms  revolt  from  the  holy  see, 
became  apprehensive  at  last  that  England  might 
imitate  their  example ;  and  partly  from  his  solicitude 
to  prevent  that  fatal  blow,  partly  in  compliance  with 
the  French  king's  solicitations,  determined  to  give 
Henry  such  satisfaction  as  might  retain  him  within 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  But  the  violence  of  the 
cardinals,  devoted  to  the  emperor,  did  not  allow  the 
pope  leisure  for  executing  this  prudent  resolution, 
and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the 
Roman  see,  to  issue  a  bull  rescinding  Cranmer's 
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•entence,  confirming  Henry's  marriage  with  Catha^ 
line,  and  declaring  him  excommunicated,  if,  within 
a  time  specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had 
taken,  and  return  to  her  whom  he  had  deserted. 
Enraged  at  this  unexpected  decree,  Henry  kept  no 
longer  any  measures  with  the  court  of  Rome;  hia 
subjects  seconded  his  resentment  and  indignation ; 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  abolishing  the  papal 
power  and  jurisdiction  in  England  ;  by  another  the 
king  was  declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and 
all  the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived 
was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and 
of  which  the  foundations  seemed  to  have  been  laid 
«o  deep,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment.  Henry 
himself,  with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  his  character, 
continued  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He 
alternatively  prosecuted  the  Protestants  for  rejecting 
the  former,  and  the  Catholics  for  acknowledging  the 
latter.  But  his  subjects  being  once  permitted  to 
enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at 
the  precise  point  prescribed  by  him.  Having  been 
encouraged  by  his  example  to  break  some  of  their 
fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  shake  off  what  still 
remained,  that  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  a  total 
separation  was  made  from  the  church  of  Rome  in 
articles  of  doctrine  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  jurisdiction. 

A  short  delay  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome 
from  all  the  unhappy  consequences  of  Clements 
rashness.  Soon  after  his  sentence  against  Henry, 
he  fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  which  gradually 
wasting  his  constitution,  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate 
the  most  unfortunate,  both  during  its  continuance 
and  by  its  effects,  that  the  church  had  known  for 
many  ages.  The  very  day  on  which  the  cardinals 
entered  the  conclave,  they  raised  to  the  papal  throne 
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Alexander  Famese,  dean  of  the  sacred  college,  and 
the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Paul  III.  The  account  of  his  promotion 
was  received  with  extraordinary  acclamations  of  joy 
by  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  pleased,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  see  the 
crown  of  St.  Peter  placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman 
citizen ;  and  even  Francis  found  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend his  operations  for  some  time,  and  to  put  off 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  emperor, 
on  which,  before  the  death  of  Clement,  he  had  been 
fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew 
a  war  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to  himself 
and  his  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  very  singular 
nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  A  sect  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  from  their 
peculiar  notions  concerning  baptism,  now  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
They  maintained,  that  among  Christians,  who  had 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  to  direct  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magistracy  was  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on 
their  spiritual  liberty;  that  the  distinctions  oc- 
casioned by  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  being  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  considers  all 
men  as  ecjual,  should  be  entirely  abolished ;  and  that 
all  Christians,  throwing  their  possessions  into  one 
common  stock,  should  live  together  in  that  state  of 
equality  which  becomes  members  of  the  same  family. 
Two  of  their  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of 
Haerlem,  and  John  Boccold,  or  Beiikels,  a  jour- 
neyman tailor  of  Leyden,  possessed  with  the  rage  of 
making  proselytes,  nxed  their  residence  at  Munster, 
an  imperial  city  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  its  bishop,  but  governed  by 
its  own  senate  and  consuls.  As  neither  of  these 
fanatics  wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  en- 
terprises,  great  resolution,  the  appearance  of  sanctity 
oold  pr< 'tensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 
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plausible  manner  of  discoursing, — ^tliey  soon  gained 
many  converts.  Among  these  were  Rothman,  who 
had  first  preached  the  Protestant  doctrine  in  Mun- 
ster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and 
considerable  eminence.  Imboldened  by  the  counte- 
nance of  such  disciples,  they  openly  taught  their 
opinions;  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty,  they 
made  several  attempts,  though  without  success,  to 
become  masters  of  the  town,  in  order  to  get  their 
tenets  established  by  public  authority.  At  last, 
having  secretly  called  in  their  associates  from  the 
neighbouring  country,  they  suddenly  took  possession 
of  the  arsenal  and  senate-house  in  the  night-time, 
and  running  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords 
and  horrible  bowlings,  cried  out  alternately,  '  Re- 
pent and  be  baptized,'  and,  *  Depart,  ye  ungodly.* 
The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with 
the  more  sober  citizens,  whether  Papists  or  Pro- 
testants, terrified  at  their  threats  and  outcries,  fled  in 
confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of 
a  frantic  multitude,  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers. 
Nothing  now  remaining  to  overawe  or  control  them, 
they  set  about  modelling  the  government  according 
to  their  own  wild  ideas ;  and  though  at  first  they 
shewed  so  much  reverence  for  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion as  to  elect  senators  of  their  own  sect,  and  to 
appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  con- 
suls, this  was  nothing  more  than  form ;  for  all  their 
proceedings  were  directed  by  Matthias,  who,  in  the 
style  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey. 
Having  begun  with  encouraging  the  multitude  to 
pillage  the  churches  and  deface  their  ornaments,  he 
enjoined  them  to  destroy  all  books  except  the  Bible, 
as  useless  or  impious  ;  he  ordered  the  estates  of  such 
as  fled  to  be  confiscated,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  country ;  he  commanded  every  man 
to  bring  forth  his  gold,  silver,  and  precious  effects, 
and  to  lay  them  at  his  feet ;  the  wealth  amassed  by 
these  means  he  deposited  in  a  public  treasury,  and 
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named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use  of 
all.  The  members  oi  this  commonwealth  being  thus 
brought  to  a  perfect  equality,  he  commanded  all  of 
them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in  public,  and  even  pre- 
scribed the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  each  day. 
Having  finished  his  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care 
was  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  he 
took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a  prudence  which 
savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  large 
magazines  of  every  kind  ;  he  repaired  and  extended 
the  fortifications,  obliging  every  person  without  dis- 
tinction to  work  in  his  turn ;  he  formed  such  as 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular  bodies, 
and  endeavoured  to  add  the  stability  of  discipline  to 
the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  He  sent  emissaries 
to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Low  Countries,  inviting 
them  to  assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that  from  thence  they 
might  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  their  dominion.  He  himself  was  unwearied 
in  attending  to  every  thing  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity or  increase  of  the  sect ;  animating  his  disciples 
by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as 
to  submit  to  every  hardship :  and  their  enthusiastic 
passions  being  kept  from  subsiding  by  a  perpetual 
succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophe- 
cies, they  seemed  ready  to  undertake  or  to  suffer 
any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of 
Munster  having  assembled  a  considerable  army,  ad- 
vanced to  besiege  the  town.  On  his  approach, 
Matthias  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen 
troops,  attacked  one  quarter  of  his  camp,  forced  it, 
and  after  a  great  slaughter  returned  to  the  city 
loaded  with  glory  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this 
success,  he  appeared  next  day  brandishing  a  spear, 
and  declared,  that  in  imitation  of  Gideon,  he  would 
go  forth  with  a  handful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of 
the  ungodly.  Thirty  persons  whom  he  named  fol- 
lowed him  witkout  hesitation  in  this  wild  enterprise, 
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and  rushing  on  tne  enemy  with  a  frAntic  courage, 
were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  death  of  their  pro- 
phet occasioned  at  first  great  consternation  among 
his  disciples;  but  Boccold,  by  the  same  gifts  and 
pretensions  which  had  gained  Matthias  credit,  soo» 
revived  their  spirits  and  hopes  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the  same 
absolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  predecessor,  having  by  obscure 
visions  and  prophecies  prepared  the  multitude  for 
some  extraordinary  event,  he  stripped  himself  naked, 
and  marching  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  That  the  kingdom  of  Sion  was  at 
hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be 
brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be 
exalted.'  In  order  to  fulfil  this,  he  commanded  the 
churches,  as  the  most  lofty  buildings  in  the  city,  to 
be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  he  degraded  t^ie  sena- 
tors chosen  by  Matthias,  and  depriving  Cnipper- 
doling  of  the  consulship,  the  highest  office  in  the 
commonwealth,  appointed  him  to  execute  the  lowest 
and  most  infamous,  that  of  common  hangman,  to 
which  strange  transition  the  other  agreed,  not  only 
without  murmuring,  but  with  the  utmost  joy ;  and 
such  was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Boccold's  adminis- 
tration, that  he  was  called  almost  every  day  to  per- 
form some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  function.  In 
place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve 
'udges,  according  to  the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel, 
to  preside  in  all  affairs;  retaining  to  himself  the 
same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  a? 
legislator  of  that  people. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles  which 
were  not  supreme,  a  prophet,  whom  he  had  gained 
and  tutored,  having  called  the  multitude  together, 
declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  John  Boccold 
should  be  king  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of 
David.  He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad  in 
the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  garments.  A  Bible 
was  carried  on  his  one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the 
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itber.  A  great  body  of  guards  accompanied  him  when 
le  appeared  in  public.  He  coined  money  stamped 
vith  his  own  image,  and  appointed  the  great  officers 
»f  his  household  and  kingdom,  among  whom  Cnip- 
jerdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  city,  as  a 
'eward  for  his  former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccold 
began  to  discover  passions  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
strained or  indulged  only  in  secret,  and  these  being 
soon  communicated  to  his  followers,  every  excess  was 
committed  of  which  the  passions  of  men  are  capable 
when  restrained  neither  by  the  authority  of  laws  nor 
the  sense  of  decency. 

Meanwhile  the  German  princes  were  highly  of- 
fended at  the  insult  offered  to  their  dignity  by  Boc- 
cold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal  honours; 
and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which 
were  a  reproach  to  the  Christian  name,  filled  men  of 
all  professions  with  horror.  Luther,  who  had  testi- 
fied against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance, 
now  deeply  lamented  its  progress,  and  having  exposed 
the  delusion  with  great  strength  of  argument  as  well 
as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  estates 
of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  frenzy  no  less  per- 
nicious to  society  than  fatal  to  religion.  The  empe- 
ror, occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects,  had  not 
leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  object ;  but  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and  money  to  the 
bishop  of  Munster,  who  being  unable  to  keep  a  suffi- 
cient army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the 
town  into  a  blockade.  The  forces  raised  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  of  experience,  who  approaching 
the  town  towards  the  end  of  spring,  in  the  year  1335, 
pressed  it  more  closely  than  formerly ;  but  found  the 
lortifications  so  strong  and  so  diligently  guarded, 
that  he  durst  not  attempt  an  assault.  It  was  now 
above  fifteen  months  since  the  Anabaptists  had  esta- 
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blisbed  their  dominion  in  Munster ;  they  bad  during 
that  time  undergone  prodigious  fatigue  in  working 
on  the  fortifications  and  performing  military  duty. 
Notwithstanding  the  prudent  attention  of  their  king 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  and  his  frugal  as  well 
as  regular  economy  in  their  public  meals,  they  began 
to  feel  the  approach  of  famine.     They  chose,  how- 
ever, rather  to  endure  its  utmost  rigours,  than  to  listen 
to  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  them  by  the 
bishop.    At  last  a  deserter  whom  they  had  taken  into 
their  service,  being  either  less  intoxicated  with  the 
fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  any  longer  to  bear 
such  distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.   He  in- 
formed their  general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifica- 
tions which  he  had  observed,  and  assuring  him  that 
the  besieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
kept  watch  there  with  little  care,  he  offered  to  lead 
a  party  thither  in  the  night.     The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointed  for  the 
service ;  who  scaling  the  walls  unperceived,  seized 
one  of  the  gates,  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  Anabaptists,  though  surprised,  defended  them- 
selves in  the  market-place  with  valour  heightened 
by  despair  ;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
surrounded  on  every  hand,  most  of  them  were  slain, 
and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners.     Among  the  last 
were  the  king  and  Cnipperdoling.   The  king,  loaded 
with  chains,  was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  spec- 
tacle to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  was 
exposed  to  all  their  insults.   His  spirit,  however,  was 
not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse  of  his  con- 
dition, and  he  adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  his  sect.     After  this  he  was 
brought  back  to  Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty 
and  crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite 
as  well  as  lingering  tortures,  all  which  he  bore  with 
astonishing  fortitude.     This  extraordinary  man,  who 
had  been   able  to  acquire  such   amazing  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  his  followers    and  to  excite  com- 
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motions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  Upon  his  death  the  kingdom  of  the 
Anabaptists  came  to  an  end. 

The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the 
confederates  at  Smalkalde,  began  about  this  time  to 
produce  great  efifects.  Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
taving  been  expelled  his  dominions  in  the  year  1519, 
on  account  of  his  violent  and  oppressive  administra- 
tion, the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possession  of  his 
duchy.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  near  relation, 
warmly  espoused  his  interest,  and  used  many  efforts 
to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance.  But  the 
king  of  the  Romans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish 
a  valuable  acquisition  which  his  family  had  made  with 
so  much  ease.  The  landgrave,  unable  to  compel 
him,  applied  to  the  king  of  France,  his  new  ally. 
Francis,  eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distress- 
ing tne  house  of  Austria,  and  desirous  of  wresting 
from  it  a  territory  which  gave  it  footing  and  influence 
in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  other 
dominions,  encouraged  the  landgrave  to  take  arms, 
and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
This  he  employed  to  raise  troops;  and  marching 
with  great  expedition  towards  Wurtemberg,  attacked, 
defeated,  and  dispersed,  a  considerable  body  of 
Austrians  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  country. 
All  the  duke*s  subjects  hastened,  with  emulation,  to 
receive  their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with 
that  authority  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descend- 
ants. At  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  was  established  in  his  dominions. 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected 
blow,  not  daring  to  attack  a  prince  whom  all  the 
Protestant  powei-s  in  Germany  were  ready  to  support, 
judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him, 
by  which,  in  the  most  ample  form,  he  recognised  his 
title  to  the  duchy.  The  success  of  the  landgrave's 
operations  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  hav- 
ing convinced  Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  with  a  league 
•o  formidable  as  that  of  Smalkalde  was  to  be  avoided 
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with  the  utmost  care,  he  entered  likewise  intc  &  m 
gotiation  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  th* 
union ;  and  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  th« 
Protestant  religion,  and  others  of  advantage  to  thi 
elector  himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  together  witl 
his  confederates,  to  acknowledge  his  title  as  king  o> 
the  Romans. 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  Protestants, 
and  the  close  union  into  which  the  king  of  the 
Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  with  the  princes  ol 
that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  III. 
consequently  proposed  a  council,  and  despatched 
nuncios  to  the  several  courts,  in  order  to  make  known 
his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed  on  Mantua  as  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  hold  it.  The  French  king 
did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul  had  chosen, 
as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily 
be  too  great  in  a  town.  The  king  of  England  not 
only  concurred  with  Francis  in  urging  that  objection, 
but  refused,  besides,  to  acknowledge  any  council 
called  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
The  German  Protestants  having  met  together  at 
Smalkalde,  insisted  on  their  original  demand  of  a 
council  to  be  held  in  Germany,  and  pleading  the 
emperor's  promise,  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratis- 
bon  to  that  efifect,  declared  that  they  would  not  con- 
sider an  assembly  held  at  Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free 
representative  of  the  church.  They  also  renewed 
for  ten  years  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  which  now 
became  stronger  and  more  formidable  by  the  acces- 
sion of  several  new  members.  During  these  trans- 
actions in  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  his 
famous  enterprise  against  the  piratical  states  in 
Africa,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  which  anciently  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Mauri- 
tania and  Massylia,  together  with  the  republic  of 
Carthage,  and  now  known  by  the  general  name  oi 
Barbary. 

Daily  complaints  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the    cruizers   of   Barbarossa  were  brought  to   tho 
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emperor  by  his  subjects  both  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
All  Christendom  seemed  to  expect  from  him,  as  its 
greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that  he  would 
put  an  end  to  this  new  and  odious  species  of  oppres- 
sion. At  the  same  Muley  Hascen,  who  had  been 
exiled  from  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  by  that  noted 
corsair,  finding  none  of  the  Mahometan  princes  in 
Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  as  the  only  person 
who  could  assert  his  rights  in  opposition  to  such  a 
formidable  usurper.  The  emperor,  equally  desirous 
of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  Barbarossa ;  of  appearing  as  the 
protector  of  an  unfortunate  prince  ;  and  of  acquir- 
ing the  glory  annexed,  in  that  age,  to  every  expedi- 
tion against  the  Mahometans,  readily  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Muley  Hascen,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
invading  Tunis.  Having  made  trial  of  his  own 
abilities  for  war  in  the  late  campaign  in  Hungary, 
he  was  now  become  so  fond  of  the  military  charac- 
ter, that  he  determined  to  command  on  this  occasion, 
in  person.  The  united  strength  of  his  dominions 
was  called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  em- 
peror was  about  to  hazard  his  glory,  and  which 
drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  ports  of  the  Low  Country,  a  body 
of  German  infantry ;  the  galleys  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  took  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of  Italians 
and  Spaniards  which  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  so  many  victories  over  the  French  ;  the  emperor 
himself  embarked  at  Barcelona  with  the  flower  of 
the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was  joined  by  a  consi- 
derable squadron  from  Portugal,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  infant  don  Lewis,  the  empress's  brother , 
Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  own  galleys,  the  best 
appointed  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded 
by  the  most  skilful  officers ;  the  pope  furnished  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  towards  such  a  pious  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual 
%mies  of  the  infidels,  equipped  a  squadron  which. 
C  c 
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though  small,  was  formidable  by  the  valour  of  tke 
knights  who  served  on  board  it.  The  port  of  Cag- 
liari,  in  Sardinia,  was  the  general  place  of  rendez- 
vous.  Doria  was  appointed  high-admiral  of  the 
fleet;  the  command  of  the  land-forces  under  th« 
emperor  was  given  to  the  marquis  de  Guasto. 

On  the  Idth  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near 
500  vessels,  having  on  board  above  30,000  regular 
troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliari,  and  after  a  prosperous 
navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barba- 
rossa,  having  received  early  intelligence  of  the 
emperor's  immense  armament,  and  suspecting  its 
destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and 
vigour  for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquest.  He 
called  in  all  his  corsairs  from  their  different  stations ; 
he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  African  princes. 
Moors  as  well  as  Arabs;  and  representing  Muley 
Hascen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted  by  am- 
bition and  revenge,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal 
of  a  Christian  prince,  but  to  conspire  with  him  to 
extirpate  the  Mahometan  faith,  he  inflamed  those 
ignorant  and  bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  took  arms  as  in  a  common  cause.  Twenty 
thousand  horse,  together  with  a  great  body  of  foot, 
soon  assembled  at  Tunis  ;  and  by  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  presents  among  them  from  time  to  time, 
Barbarossa  kept  the  ardour  which  had  brought 
them  together  from  subsiding.  But  as  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to 
oppose,  to  think  that  these  light  troops  could  resist 
the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and  veteran  infantry  which 
composed  the  imperial  army,  his  chief  confidence 
was  in  the  strength  of  the  Goletta,  a  fort  command- 
ing the  bay  of  Tunis,  and  in  his  body  of  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  were  armed  and  disciplined  after  the 
European  fashion.  Six  thousand  of  these,  under 
the  command  of  Sinan,  a  renegado  Jew,  the  brAVMt 
and  most  experienced  of  all  his  corsairs,  he  threw 
into  that  fort,  which  the  emperor  immediately  in- 
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Tested.  As  Charles  had  the  command  of  the  sea, 
his  camp  was  so  plentifully  supplied,  not  only  with 
the  necessaries  but  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  that 
Muley  Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
war  carried  on  with  such  order  and  magnificence, 
was  filled  with  admiration  of  the  emperor's  power. 
His  troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  consider- 
ing it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a 
pious  cause,  contended  with  each  other  for  the  posts 
of  honour  and  danger.  Three  separate  attacks  were 
concerted,  and  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians, 
having  one  of  these  committed  to  each  of  them, 
pushed  them  forward  with  the  eager  courage  which 
national  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  reso- 
lution and  skill  becoming  the  confidence  which  his 
master  had  put  in  him  ;  the  garrison  performed  the 
hard  service  on  which  they  were  ordered  with  great 
fortitude.  But  though  he  interrupted  the  besiegers 
by  frequent  sallies,  though  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
alarmed  the  camp  with  their  continual  incursions, 
the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable  towards 
the  land,  while  the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the 
fortifications  which  it  could  approach  with  no  less 
fury  and  success,  that  an  assault  being  given  on  all 
sides  at  once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  Sinan, 
with  the  remains  of  his  garrison,  retired,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the  bay 
towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta, 
the  emperor  became  master  of  Barbarossa's  iieci, 
consisting  of  eighty-seven  galleys  and  galliots,  to- 
gether with  his  arsenal,  and  300  cannon,  mostly 
brass,  which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  pro- 
digious number  in  that  age,  and  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  corsair's  power.  The  emperor  marched 
into  the  Goletta  through  the  breach,  and  turning  to 
Muley  Hascen,  who  attended  him,  *  Here,*  says  he, 
*  is  a  gate  open  to  you,  by  which  you  shall  return  to 
take  possession  of  your  dominions.* 

Barbarossa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
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blow  which  he  had  received,  did  not,  however,  lose 
courage,  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis.  But  as 
the  walls  were  of  great  extent  and  extremely  weak ; 
as  he  could  not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  in- 
habitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  would 
sustain  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  deter- 
mined to  advance  with  his  army,  which  amounted 
to  50,000  men,  towards  the  imperial  camp,  and  to 
decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  by  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  his 
principal  officers,  and  representing  to  them  the  fatal 
consequences  which  might  follow  if  10,000  Chris- 
tian slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  the  citadel, 
should  attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the 
army,  he  proposed  as  a  necessary  precaution  for  the 
public  security,  to  massacre  them  without  mercy 
before  he  began  his  march.  They  all  approved 
warmly  of  his  intention  to  fight ;  but  inured  as  they 
were,  in  their  piratical  depredations,  to  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal 
concerning  the  slaves  filled  them  with  horror;  and 
Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of  irritating  them 
than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance 
towards  Tunis ;  and  though  his  troops  suffered  in- 
conceivable hardships  in  their  march,  over  burning 
sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  into- 
lerable heat  of  the  sun,  they  soon  came  up  with  the 
enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  imboldened  by  their 
vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to 
the  attack  with  loud  shouts  ;  but  their  undisciplined 
courage  could  not  long  stand  the  shock  of  regular 
battalions;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  and  by  exposing  his  own  person  to 
the  greatest  dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  the 
rout  became  so  general,  that  he  himself  was  hurried 
along  with  them  in  their  flight  back  to  the  city. 
There  he  found  every  thing  in  the  utmost  confusion ; 
some  of  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their  families  and 
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effects .  others  ready  to  set  open  their  gates  to  the 
conqueror;  the  Turkish  soldiers  preparing  to  re- 
treat ;  and  the  citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances 
might  have  afforded  him  some  refuge,  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Christian  captives.  These  unhap- 
py men,  rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  had 
laid  hold  on  the  opportunity  which  Barbarossa 
dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  they  gained  two  of  their 
keepers,  by  whose  assistance,  knocking  off  their 
fetters  and  bursting  open  their  prisons,  they  over- 
powered the  Turkish  garrison,  and  turned  the  artil- 
lery of  the  fort  against  their  former  masters.  Bar- 
barossa, disappointed  and  enraged,  exclaiming  some- 
times against  the  false  compassion  of  his  officers, 
and  sometimes  condemning  his  own  imprudent  com- 
pliance with  their  opinion,  fled  precipitately  to 
Bona, 

Meanwhile  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  al- 
most  bloodless  victory  which  he  had  gained,  and  ad- 
vancing slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary  in  an 
enemy's  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent 
of  his  own  good  fortune.  But  at  last  a  messenger  de- 
spatched by  the  slaves  acquainted  him  with  the  suc- 
cess of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liber 
ty  ;  and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  the 
town,  in  order  to  present  him  the  keys  of  their  gates, 
and  to  implore  his  protection  from  military  violence. 
While  he  was  deliberating  concerning  the  proper 
measures  for  this  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fearing  that 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  booty  which  they  had 
expected,  rushed  suddenly  and  without  orders  into 
the  town,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder  without  dis- 
tinction. Above  30,000  of  the  innocent  inhabitants 
perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  10,000  were  car- 
ried away  as  slaves.  Muley  Hascen  took  possession 
of  a  throne  surrounded  with  carnage,  abhorred  by  his 
subjects,  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calamities, 
and  pitied  even  by  those  whose  rashness  had  been 
the  occasion  of  them.     The  emperor  lamented  the 
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fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of  his  vic- 
tory ;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was 
but  one  spectacle  that  afforded  him  any  satisfaction. 
Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among  whom  were 
several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered 
the  town ;  and  falling  on  their  knees,  thanked  and 
blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  hii 
promise  to  the  Moorish  king,  of  re-establishing  him 
in  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  was  neces- 
sary for  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs, 
for  the  security  of  his  own  subjects,  and  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  in  order  to  gain  these 
ends  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley  Hascen.  Hav- 
ing thus  settled  the  affairs  of  Africa ;  chastised  the 
insolence  of  the  corsairs ;  secured  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  ships  of  his  subjects,  and  a  proper  station  to  his 
own  fleets  on  that  coast  from  which  he  was  most  in- 
fested by  piratical  depredations,  Charles  embarked 
again  for  Europe,  the  tempestuous  weather  and  sick- 
ness among  his  troops  not  permitting  him  to  pursue 
Barbarossa. 

By  this  expedition,  the  emperor  attained  a  greater 
height  of  glory  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reign. 
Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bond- 
age, either  by  his  arms  or  by  his  treaty  with  Muley 
Hascen,  all  of  whom  he  clothed  and  furnished  with 
the  means  of  returning  to  their  respective  countries, 
spread  all  over  Europe  the  fame  of  their  benefactor's 
munificence,  extolling  his  power  and  abilities  with 
the  exaggeration  flowing  from  gratitude  and  and  ad- 
miration. 


BOOK  VI. 

Ukportunately  for  the  reputation  of  FVancis  I. 

%mong  his  contemporaries,  his  conduct  at  this  junc- 

ure  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  his  rival, 

s  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
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the  emperor's  having  turned  his  whole  force  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  to  revive  his 
pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  new 
war.  Among  others  he  applied  to  Francis  Sforza, 
who,  though  indebted  to  Charles  for  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard 
conditions  as  rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the 
empire,  but  a  tributary  dependant  upon  the  emperor. 
The  honour  of  having  married  the  emperor's  niece  did 
not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjec» 
tion,  which  became  so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza, 
though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited  prince,  that  he  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Francis  made  of 
rescuing  him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were 
conveyed  to  him  by  Maraviglia,  or  Merveille,  as  he 
is  called  by  the  French  historians,  a  Milanese  gen- 
deraan  residing  at  Paris :  and  soon  after,  in  order  to 
cany  on  the  negotiation  with  greater  advantage, 
Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of  visiting 
his  relations,  but  with  secret  credentials  from  Fran- 
cis as  his  envoy.  In  this  character  he  was  received 
by  Sforza.  But  notwithstanding  his  care  to  keep 
that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles  suspecting  or 
having  received  information  of  it,  remonstrated  and 
threatened  in  such  a  high  tone,  that  the  duke  and  his 
ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world  imme- 
diately a  most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of 
offending  the  emperor.  As  Merveille  had  neither 
the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which  the  function 
wherein  he  was  employed  required,  they  artfully  de- 
coyed him  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  happened  to 
kill  his  antagonist,  one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  and 
having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  b« 
tried  for  that  crime  and  to  be  beheaded.  Francis, 
no  less  astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character 
held  sacred  among  the  most  imcivilized  nations  than 
enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  his 
crown,  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  his  in« 
dignation,  and  complained  to  the  emperor,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unexampled 
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outrage.  But  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either, 
he  appealed  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  thought 
himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for  an  injury 
which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pusillanimous 
to  let  pass  with  impunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning 
a  war  on  which  he  had  already  resolved,  he  multi- 
plied his  eflforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other  princes  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for 
this  purpose  were  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events. 
After  having  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Ca- 
tharine of  Medici  in  order  to  gain  Clement,  the  death 
of  that  pontiff  had  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantages 
which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship. 
Paul,  his  successor,  though  attached  by  inclination  to 
the  imperial  interestj  seemed  determined  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of 
England,  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects, 
declined  for  once  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  refused  to  assist  Francis  unless  he  would  imi- 
tate his  example  in  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy. 
These  disappointments  led  him  to  solicit  with  greater 
earnestness  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes  asso- 
ciated by  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  and  he  even  con 
descended  to  invite  Melancthon  to  visit  Paris,  that 
by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  proper 
measures  for  reconciling  the  contending  sects  which 
so  unhappily  divided  the  church.  But  the  prejudices 
of  the  age,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  own 
subjects,  called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself  by  some 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the 
established  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  indiscreet 
zeal  of  some  of  his  subjects  who  had  imbibed  the  Pro- 
testant opinions,  furnished  him  with  such  an  occasion 
as  he  desired.  They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the 
Louvre  and  other  public  places,  papers  containing 
indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  tht- 
popish  church.    Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  thi« 
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rash  action  were  discovered  and  seized.  The  king, 
in  order  to  avert  the  judgments  which  it  was  sup- 
posed their  blasphemies  might  draw  down  upon  the 
nation,  appointed  a  solemn  procession.  The  holy 
sacrament  was  carried  through  the  city  in  great 
pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing 
a  torch  in  his  hand ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  sup- 
ported the  canopy  over  it ;  and  the  nobles  marched 
in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  numerous 
assembly,  the  king,  accustomed  to  express  himself  on 
every  subject  in  strong  and  animated  language,  de- 
clared that  if  one  of  his  hands  were  infected  with 
heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  the  other,  and  would 
not  spare  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of 
that  crime.  As  a  dreadful  proof  of  his  being  in  ear- 
nest, the  six  unhappy  persons  were  publicly  burnt 
before  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circum- 
stances of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  attending 
their  execution. 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with 
resentment  and  indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which 
their  brethren  were  treated,  could  not  conceive 
Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he  offered  to  protect  in 
Germany  those  very  tenets  which  he  persecuted 
with  such  rigour  in  his  own  dominions.  They  con 
sequently  refused  to  assist  the  French  king  in  any 
hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  most  zealous  among  them,  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  Charles,  would  not 
permit  Melancthon  to  visit  the'  court  of  France, 
although  that  reformer,  flattered  perhaps  by  the  in- 
vitation of  so  great  a  monarch,  or  hoping  that  his 
presence  there  might  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to 
undertake  the  journey. 

But  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied 
or  dreaded  the  power  of  Charles  would  second 
Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circumscribe 
it,  he  nevertheless  commanded  his  army  to  advance 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy.     As  his  sole  pretext 
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for  taking  arms  was  that  he  might  chastise  the  duke 
of  Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
whole  weight  of  his  vengeance  was  to  have  fallen  on 
his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  very 
commencement,  the  operations  of  war  took  another 
direction.  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least 
active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  from  which  he 
descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the 
sister  of  the  empress.  By  her  great  talents  she 
soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  hus- 
band :  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or 
allured  by  the  magnificent  promises  with  which  he 
flattered  her  ambition,  she  formed  an  union  between 
the  duke  and  the  imperial  court,  extremely  incon- 
sistent with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  dominions  had  hitherto  in- 
duced him  to  observe  in  all  the  quarrels  between  the 
contending  monarchs.  Francis  was  abundantly  sen- 
sible of  the  distress  to  which  he  might  be  exposed, 
if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he  should  leave  behind 
him  the  territories  of  a  prince  devoted  so  obse- 
quiously to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest 
son  to  be  educated  in  the  court  of  Spain,  as  a  kind 
of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  the  Seventh, 
who  had  represented  this  danger  in  a  strong  light 
during  his  interview  with  Francis  at  Marseilles,  sug- 
gested to  him  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method 
of  guarding  against  it,  having  advised  him  to  begin 
his  operations  against  the  Milanese  by  taking  pos- 
session of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only  certain 
way  of  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  do- 
minions. Francis,  highly  irritated  with  the  duke  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  for  having  supplied  the 
constable  Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him 
to  levy  the  body  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French 
army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  was  not  unwilling 
to  let  him  now  feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented  and 
how  severely  he  could  punish  these  injuries.  After 
seeking^  in  vain  some    plausible  pretext    for  com* 
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■leicing  hostilities,  he  sent  his  army  under  the 
"  i^ral  Brion  into  the  duke's  territories  at  different 
The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  united 
It  time  to  Savoy,  were  overrun  in  a  moment, 
of  the  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy  opened  theif 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  a  few  whidi 
)ted  to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken; 
jfore  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  duke  saw 
kimsdf  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  but  the  pro- 
vince bf  Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many 
placean  a  condition  to  be  defended. 

To  complete  the  duke*s  misfortunes,  the  city  of 
GenevL  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  claimed  and 
in  8omJ[  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke,  and 
its  rev^t  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  ad- 
jacent territories.  The  citizens  boldly  asserted  their 
indepenjence  against  the  duke ;  and  partly  by  their 
own  valftir,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance  which 
they  received  from  the  canton  of  Berne,  together 
with  soraj  small  supplies  both  of  men  and  money 
secretly  tumished  by  the  king  of  France,  they  de- 
feated all  his  attempts.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
repulsed  him,  or  with  remaining  always  upon  the 
defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantage  of 
the  duke^  inability  to  resist  them,  while  over- 
whelmed W  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized  seve- 
ral castles  ind  places  of  strength  which  he  possessed 
in  the  neiihbourhood  of  Geneva;  thus  delivering 
the  city  frow  those  odious  monuments  of  its  former 
subjection,  Ind  rendering  the  public  liberty  more 
secure  for  tl^e  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton 
of  Berne  in^ded  and  conquered  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
to  which  it  i^aid  some  pretensions.  The  canton  of 
Priburg,  thoigh  zealously  attached  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  paving  no  subject  of  contest  with  the 
duke,  laid  holfi  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince. 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events  tlie 
duke  of  Savoy  had  no  other  resource  but  the  em- 
peror's   protection,   which,   upon    his  retiim   froni 
28 22 
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Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  irapo'tu. 
nity  ;  and  as  his  misfortunes  were  occasioned  chefly 
by  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  he  hid  a 
just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him  with  that 
vigour  and  despatch  which  the  exigency  of  his  affairs 
called  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  ii  the 
African  expedition,  having  been  raised  for  tha  ser- 
vice alone,  were  disbanded  as  soon  as  it  was  finiihed ; 
the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de  Leyva  were 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese; 
and  the  emperor's  treasury  was  entirely  draiied  by 
his  extraordinary  efforts  agamst  the  infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,  occasioied,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French 
invasion,  which  had  twice  been  fatal  to  hi?  family, 
afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  pre|are  for 
action.  By  this  unexpected  event  the  natue  of  the 
war  and  the  causes  of  discord  were  totally  hanged. 
Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in  order  to 
chastise  Sforza  for  the  insult  ofifered  to  tb  dignity 
of  his  crown,  was  at  once  cut  off;  but  as  tlat  prince 
died  without  issue,  all  Francis's  rights  to  he  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  Jforza  and 
his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  brce.  As 
the  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  favoirite  object 
of  that  monarch,  he  instantly  renewed  hs  claim  to 
it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensiois  by  order- 
ing the  powerful  army  quartered  in  Savo;  to  advance 
without  losing  a  moment  towards  Milai,  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  secure  the  important  point 
of  possession.  But  Francis  endeavoued  to  esta- 
blish his  rights  by  negotiation,  not  b^  arms  ;  and 
neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  presented  itself.  Charles  was  nore  decisive 
in  his  operations,  and,  in  quality  of  sovereign,  took 
possession  of  the  duchy,  as  a  vacait  fief  of  tbe 
empire. 

Charles  on  his  return  from  Tunis  assembled  the 
itates  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples  ;  and  as  they  thought 
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themselves  greatly  hi)rioured  by  the  presence  of  their 
so^reign,  and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  appa* 
text  disinterestedness  of  his  expedition  into  Africa 
than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended  his 
arnu,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal 
flubidies  as  were  seldom  granted  in  that  age.  This 
enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran  troops,  to  levy  a 
bod>  of  Germans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper 
preciution  for  executing  or  supporting  i\e  measures 
on  wjich  he  had  determined. 

Tte  emperor  now  advanced  towards  Rome,  ana 
made  his  public  entry  into  that  city  with  extraordi- 
nary ^omp.     The    French  ambassadors   having  in 
their  naster's  name  demanded  a  definitive  reply  to 
his  propositions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
Charle\  promised  to  give  it  next  day  in  presence  of 
the  poje  and  cardinals  assembled  in  full  consistory. 
These  )eing  accordingly  met,  and  all  the  foreign 
ambassadors  invited  to  attend,  the  emperor  com- 
plained that   all    his   endeavours   to   preserve   the 
tranquility  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by 
the  restligs  and  unjust  ambition  of  the  French  king ; 
and  anintdverted  in  no  measured  terms  upon  the 
whole   of\  his    conduct.      *  Let   us   not,   however/ 
added  he; '  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of 
our  innoc^t  subjects  ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man 
to  man,  wih  what  arms  he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our 
shirts,  on  ^n  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley 
moored  in  \  river ;  let  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  be 
put  in  dep^it  on  his  part,  and  that  of    Milan  on 
mine  ;  thes^hall  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror :  and 
after  that,  l€^the  united  forces  of  Germany,  Spain, 
and  France,  te  employed  to  humble  the  power  of  the 
Turk,  and  toWtirpate  heresy  out  of  C  hristendom. 
But  if  he,  bweclining  this  method  of  terminating 
our  difFerencei  renders  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall 
divert  me  froi  prosecuting  it  to  such  extremity  as 
shall  reduce  oft  of  us  to  be  the  poorest  gentleman 
in  his  own  donnions.     Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will 
be  on  me  this  Misfortune  shall  fall :   I  enter  upon 
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action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the  ,nis- 
tice  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  nim- 
ber  and  valour  of  my  troops,  the  experience  and 
fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  ensure  it. 
Of  all  these  advantages  the  king  of  France  is  cesti- 
tute ;  and  were  my  resources  no  more  certain  and 
my  hopes  of  victory  no  better  founded,  than  lis,  I 
would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
folded  hands  and  a  rope  about  my  neck  implo'e  his 
mercy.* 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  rith  an 
elevated  voice,  a  haughty  tone,  and  the  greates  vehe- 
mence of  expression  and  gesture.  The  Freich  am- 
bassadors, who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  neaning 
as  he  spoke  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totlly  dis- 
concerted and  at  a  loss  how  they  should  answer  such 
an  unexpected  invective :  when  one  of  then  began 
to  vindicate  his  master's  conduct,  Charles  iiterposed 
abruptly,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  proced.  The 
jpope,  without  entering  into  any  particulr  detail, 
satisfied  himself  with  a  short  but  pathetc  recom- 
mendation of  peace,  together  with  an  offer  (f  employ- 
ing his  sincere  endeavours  in  order  to  ppcure  that 
blessing  to  Christendom  ;  and  the  assemby  broke  up 
in  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene 
which  had  been  exhibited. 

Charles  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  mmediately 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  belfeiviour;  and 
when  the  French  ambassadors  demandd  next  day  a 
more  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had^aid  concern- 
ing the  combat,  he  told  them  that  the  were  not  to 
consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  chfienge  to  their 
master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  prevenflig  bloodshed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  soften  several  ex>ressions  in  his 
discourse ;  and  spoke  in  terms  full  of'espect  towards 
Francis.  But  though  this  slight  pology  was  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  remove  tb  offence  which 
iiad  been  given,  Francis,  by  an  unacountable  infatua- 
tion, contmued  to  negotiate,  as  ifit  had  still  been 
possible  to  bring  their  differencefto  a  period  bv  an 
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amicable  composition.  Charles,  finding  him  so  eager 
to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the  deception,  and  by 
seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  farther 
time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 
At  last  the  imperial  army  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Milanese,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse ;  while  that  of  France  encamped 
near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  being  greatly  inferior  in 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of 
Swiss  whom  Charles  artfully  persuaded  the  popish 
cantons  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  serve  against 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  their  ancient  ally.  Tlie  French 
general,  not  daring  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon 
as  the  imperialists  advanced.  The  emperor  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  which  the  marquis 
del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de 
Gonzago,  commanded  under  him,  though  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  whole  was  committed  to  Antonio  de 
Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entitled 
him  to  that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his 
intention  not  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  recovery 
of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward  and 
invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  This 
scheme  he  had  long  meditated,  and  had  long  been 
taking  measures  for  executing  it  with  such  vigour  as 
might  ensure  success.  He  had  remitted  large  sums 
to  his  sister,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  to  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  instruct- 
mg  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power,  in 
order  to  form  two  separate  bodies,  the  one  to  enter 
France  on  the  side  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the  side 
of  Champagne  ;  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  fell 
upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting 
to  these  vast  preparations,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  unexpected  attacks 
on  such  different  quarters ;  and  began  his  enterprise 
with  such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he 
desired  Jovius  the  historian  to  make  a  large  provision 
of  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he 
was  going  to  obtain.      His  ministers  and  generals 
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did  not  however  entertain  the  same  sanguine  hopes, 
but  Charles  disregarded  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  not  only  adhered  obstinately  to  his  own  plan,  but 
determined  to  advance  towards  France  without  wait- 
ing for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except 
such  towns  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing his  communication  with  the  Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  in- 
trusted the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops  left 
for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this  more  easy 
than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  no- 
bleman, educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distinguished 
by  continual  marks  of  the  king's  favour,  and  honoured 
so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  importance,  suddenly, 
and  without  any  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust, 
revolted  from  his  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this 
treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as  the  deed  itself 
was  base.  Being  strongly  possessed  with  a  super- 
stitious faith  in  divination  and  astrology,  he  believed 
with  full  assurance  that  the  fatal  period  of  the  French 
nation  was  at  hand ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  emperor 
would  establish  an  universal  monarchy ;  that  there- 
fore he  ought  to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence  in 
attaching  himself  to  his  rising  fortune,  and  could 
incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince  whom  Heaven 
had  devoted  to  destruction.  His  treason  became 
still  more  odious,  by  his  employing  that  very  autho- 
rity with  which  Francis  had  invested  him,  in  order 
to  open  the  kingdom  to  his  enemies.  Whatever 
measures  were  proposed  or  undertaken  by  the  officers 
under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  their  con- 
quests, he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly 
belonged  to  himself,  as  commander-in-chief,  to  pro- 
vide or  perform  for  that  purpose,  he  totally  neglected. 
In  this  manner  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  great- 
est consequence  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute 
either  of  provisions,  or  ammunition,  or  artillery,  or  a 
sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  imperialists  must  have 
reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary 
to  march  through  it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of 
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Fossano,  had  not,  by  an  extraordinary  effort  of  cou- 
rage and  military  conduct,  detained  them  almost  a 
month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service  he 
gained  his  master  sufficient  time  for  assembling  his 
forces,  and  for  concerting  a  system  of  defence  against 
a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Fran- 
cis fixed  upon  the  only  proper  and  effectual  plan  for 
defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy ;  and  his 
prudence  in  choosmg  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perse- 
verance in  executing  it,  deserves  the  greater  praise, 
as  it  was  equally  contrary  to  his  own  natural  temper 
and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation.  He  deter- 
mined to  remain  altogether  upon  the  defensive ; 
never  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skirmish, 
without  certainty  of  success;  to  fortify  his  camps 
m  a  regular  manner ;  to  throw  garrisons  only  into 
towns  of  great  strength  ;  to  deprive  the  <  nemy  of 
subsistence  by  laying  waste  the  country  before  them ; 
and  to  save  the  whole  kingdom  by  sacrifir  iig  one  of 
its  provinces.  The  execution  of  this  p'an  he  com- 
mitted entirely  to  the  Mareschal  Montmorency,  who 
was  the  author  of  it;  a  man  wonderfully  fitted  by 
nature  for  such  a  trust.  Haughty,  severe,  confident 
in  his  own  abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other 
men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted  from  any  resolution 
by  remonstrances  or  entreaties ;  and  in  prosecuting 
any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp  under 
the  walls  of  Avignon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plentifully  supplied 
his  troops  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  pro- 
vinces, and  th^  other  covered  his  camp  on  that  side 
where  it  war  most  probable  the  enemy  would  ap- 
proach. H(  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  to 
render  ihe  fortifications  of  this  camp  impregnable, 
and  assembled  there  a  considerable  army,  thougV 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy;  while  the 
king  with  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Va. 
\ence,  higner  up  the  Rhone.     Marseilles  and  Arlei* 
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were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessary  to  de. 
fend ;  the  former  in  order  to  retain  the  command  o! 
the  sea ;  the  latter,  as  the  barrier  of  the  province  oi 
Languedoc;  and  each  of  these  he  furnished  with 
numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troops,  commanded 
by  officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns,  as  well  as  ot 
the  open  country,  were  compelled  to  abandon  then 
houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  to  tht> 
camp  at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  Tlie 
fortifications  of  such  places  as  might  have  afforded 
shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down. 
Com,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  were  car- 
ried away  or  destroyed ;  all  the  mills  and  ovens  were 
ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up  or  rendered  useless. 
The  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphin^ ; 
nor  does  history  afford  any  instance  among  civilized 
nations  in  which  this  cruel  expedient  for  the  public 
safety  was  employed  with  the  same  rigoiur. 

At  length  the  emperor  arrived  with  the  van  of  his 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Provence,  and  was  still  so 
possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  that  during  a 
few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest 
of  his  troops  came  up,  he  began  to  divide  his  future 
conquests  among  his  officers ;  and  as  a  new  incite- 
ment to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  pro- 
mises of  offices,  lands,  and  honours  in  France.  The 
face  of  desolation,  however,  which  presented  itself  to 
him,  when  he  entered  the  country,  began  to  damp  his 
hopes;  and  convinced  him  that  a  monarch  who,  in 
order  to  distress  an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one 
of  his  richest  provinces,  would  defend  the  rest  with 
desperate  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  be- 
came sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was  as 
prudent  as  it  appeared  to  be  extraordinary.  His 
fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefly  depended  for  subsis- 
tence, was  prevented  for  some  time,  by  contrai*y 
winds  and  other  accidents  to  which  naval  operations 
ore  subject,  from   approaching   the  French  coast; 
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even  after  its  arrival,  it  afforded  at  best  a  precarious 
and  scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops ; 
nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  country  itself  for 
their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any  considerable 
aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  ex- 
hausted already  by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The 
emperor  was  no  less  embarrassed  how  to  employ 
than  how  to  subsist  his  forces ;  for  though  he  was 
now  in  possession  of  almost  an  entire  province,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  have  the  command  of  it  while  he 
held  only  defenceless  towns,  and  while  the  French, 
besides  their  camp  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of 
Marseilles  and  Aries.  At  first  he  thought  of  attack- 
ing the  camp,  and  of  terminating  the  war  by  one  de- 
cisive blow ;  but  skilful  officers  who  were  appointed 
to  view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. He  then  gave  orders  to  invest  Marseilles 
and  Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  quit  their 
advantageous  post  in  order  to  relieve  them ;  but 
Montmorency,  adhering  firmly  to  his  plan,  remained 
immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the  imperialists  met 
vnth  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  garrisons  of 
both  towns,  that  they  relinquished  their  enterprises 
with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  effort  the  emperor 
advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon,  though  with 
an  army  harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small 
parties  of  the  French  light  troops,  weakened  by  dis- 
eases and  dispirited  by  disasters,  which  seemed  the 
more  intolerable  because  they  were  unexpected. 

At  last  Francis  joined  his  army  at  Avignon,  which 
having  received  several  reinforcements,  he  now  con- 
sidered as  of  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy. 
As  he  had  put  no  small  constraint  upon  himself  m 
consenting  that  his  troops  should  remain  so  long 
upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that 
his  fondness  for  what  was  daring  and  splendid, 
added  to  the  impatience  both  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutary 
caution. 
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Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the 
kingdom  from  the  danger  which  any  rash  resolution 
might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after  spend- 
ing two  inglorious  months  in  Provence,  without 
having  performed  any  thing  suitable  to  his  vast  pre- 
parations, or  that  could  justify  the  confidence  with 
which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that, 
besides  Antonio  de  Leyva  and  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, he  had  lost  one-half  of  his  troops  by  dis- 
eases or  by  famine,  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no 
condition  to  struggle  any  longer  with  calamities  by 
which  so  many  of  their  companions  had  perished. 
Necessity,  therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  to 
retire ;  and  though  he  was  some  time  in  motion  be- 
fore the  French  suspected  his  intention,  a  body  of 
light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager  to 
be  revenged  on  those  who  had  brought  such  deso- 
lation on  their  country,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
imperialists,  and  by  seizing  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often  into  con- 
fusion. The  road  by  which  they  fled,  for  they 
pursued  their  march  with  such  disorder  and  precipi- 
tation that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat, 
was  strewed  with  arms  or  baggage,  which  in  their 
hurry  and  trepidation  they  had  abandoned,  and 
covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead  ; 
insomuch  that  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their 
calamities,  endeavours  to  give  some  idea  of  them, 
by  comparing  their  miseries  to  those  which  the  Jews 
suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of 
the  Romans. 

The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and 
appointed  the  marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed  Leyva 
in  the  government  of  that  duchy,  set  out  for  Genoa. 
As  he  could  not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn 
of  the  Italians  after  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune, 
wid  did  not  choose  under  his  present  circumstances 
to  revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  had  so  latol? 
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passed  in  triumph  for  one  conquest  and  in  certain 
expectation  of  another,  he  embarked  directly  for 
Spain. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite 
frontier  of  France  such  as  to  alleviate  in  any  degree 
the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  Provence. 
Bellay,  by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed 
on  so  many  of  the  German  princes  to  withdraw  the 
contingent  of  troops  which  they  had  furnished  to 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  his  intended  irruption  into 
Champagne.  Though  a  powerful  army  levied  in 
the  Low  Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  they 
found  but  feebly  guarded  while  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  was  drawn  towards  the  south,  yet  the 
nobility,  taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity,  sup- 
plied by  their  spirit  the  defects  of  the  king's  pre- 
parations, and  defended  Peronnc,  and  other  towns 
which  were  attacked,  with  such  vigour  as  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retire  without  making  any  conquest 
of  importance. 

One  circumstance  alone  imbittered  the  joy  with 
which  the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired  Francis. 
That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son, 
a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by 
the  people  on  account  of  his  resemblance  to  his 
father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the 
death  of  illustrious  personages  to  extraordinary 
causes,  but  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  But 
according  to  the  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the 
dauphin's  death  was  occasioned  by  his  having  drank 
too  freely  of  cold  water  after  overheating  himself  at 
tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is 
likewise  the  most  credible. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  that  would  not 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking 
proof  of  the  personal  animosity  existing  between 
Charles  and  Francis.  Francis,  accompanied  by  the 
peers  and  princes  of  the  blood,  having  taken  his 
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seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual  to* 
lemnities,  the  advocate-general  appeared,  and  aAer 
accusing  Charles  of  Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to 
call  the  emperor)  of  having  violated  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  the  homage 
due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of  Artois 
and  Flanders,  insisted  that  this  treaty  being  now 
void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the 
crown,  and  by  consequence  had  been  guilty  of 
rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his  sovereign ; 
and  therefore  he  demanded  that  Charles  should  be 
summoned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel, 
before  the  parliamen;  of  Paris,  his  legal  judges,  to 
answer  for  this  crime.  The  request  was  granted ;  a 
herald  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  sum- 
moned him  w»th  the  accustomed  formalities  to 
appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That  term  being 
expired  and  no  person  appearing  in  his  name,  the 
parliament  gave  judgment,  *  That  Charles  of  Austria 
had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy  those  fiefs ; 
declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the 
crown  of  France ;'  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this 
purpose  to  be  published  by  sound  of  trumpet  on  the 
frontiers  of  these  provinces. 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment 
rather  than  of  his  power,  Francis  marched  towards 
the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  execute 
the  sentence  which  his  parliament  had  pronounced, 
and  to  seize  those  territories  which  it  had  awarded  to 
him.  As  the  que^n  of  Hungary,  to  whom  her  brother 
the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that 
part  of  his  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for  so  early 
a  campaign,  he  at  first  made  some  progress,  and 
took  several  towns  of  importance.  But  being  obliged 
soon  to  leave  his  array  in  order  to  superintend  the 
other  operations  of  war,  the  Flemings  having  as- 
sembled a  numerous  army,  not  only  recovered  most 
of  the  places  which  they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make 
conquests  in  their  tuni.  At  last  they  invested 
Terouenne ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  now  dauphin 
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by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency, 
whom  Francis  had  honoured  with  the  constable's 
sword,  as  the  reward  of  his  ^eat  services  during  the 
former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in 
order  to  relieve  it.  While  they  were  advancing  for 
this  purpose,  and  within  a  few  rules  of  the  enem}, 
they  were  stopped  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him  that  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owing  to  the  zealous 
endeavours  of  the  two  sisters,  the  queens  of  France 
and  of  Hungary,  who  had  long  laboured  to  recon- 
cile the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  in  the 
Netherlands  had  laid  waste  the  frontier  provinces  of 
both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage  to  either. 
The  French  and  Flemings  equally  regretted  the 
interruption  of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial 
to  both.  Charles  as  well  as  Francis,  who  had  each 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that  they 
could  not  now  keep  armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter 
without  weakening  their  operations  in  Piedmont, 
where  both  wished  to  push  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  All  these  circumstances  facilitated  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  two  queens;  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it 
extended  no  farther  than  the  Low  Countries.  In 
Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  ani- 
mosity. Towns  were  alternately  lost  and  retaken  ; 
skirmishes  were  fought  every  day ;  and  much  blood 
was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
superiority  to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  queens 
prevailed,  the  one  on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her 
husband,  to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont  for 
three  months.  The  conditions  of  it  were.  That  each 
should  keep  possession  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  and 
after  leaving  garrisons  in  the  towns,  should  withdraw 
his  army  out  of  the  province ;  and  that  plenipoten- 
tiaries should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matters  in 
dispute  by  a  final  treaty. 
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What  made  a  deep  impression  on  Charles  whs 
the  dread  of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league 
with  Solyman,  Francis  had  drawn  upon  him.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  La  Forest,  a 
secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Solyman  engaged  to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  next  cam- 
paign, and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  Roman?  in 
Hungary  with  a  powerful  army,  while  Francis  un- 
dertook to  enter  the  Milanese  at  the  same  time  with 
a  proper  force.  Solyman  had  punctually  performed 
what  was  incumbent  on  him.  Barbarossa  with  a 
great  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples  ;  filled 
that  kingdom,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  been 
drawn  towards  Piedmont,  with  consternation ;  landed 
without  resistance  near  Taranto ;  obliged  Castro,  a 
place  of  some  strength,  to  surrender ;  plundered  the 
adjacent  country  ;  and  was  taking  measures  for  se- 
curing and  extending  his  conquests ;  when  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  Doria,  together  with  the  pope's 
galleys  and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  made 
it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  Hungary  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet 
their  general,  after  gaining  several  small  advantages, 
defeated  the  Germans  in  a  great  battle  at  Essek  on 
the  Drave.  As  the  emperor  knew  that  he  could 
not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  such  powerful  con- 
federates, he  thought  it  necessary,  both  for  his  safe- 
ty and  reputation,  to  give  his  consent  to  a  truce. 
Nor  was  Francis  averse  to  such  a  measure,  though 
the  plenipotentiaries  found  insuperable  difficulties 
in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Each 
of  the  monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror, 
aimed  at  giving  law  to  the  other ;  and  neither  would 
so  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority  as  to  sacrifice  any 
point  of  honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ; 
so  that  the  plenipotentiaries  spent  the  time  in  long 
and  fruitless  negotiations,  and  separated  after  agree- 
ing to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

The  pope,  however,  took  upon  himself  the  sole 
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burden  of  negotiating  a  peace.  To  form  a  confe- 
deracy capable  of  defending  Christendom  from  the 
formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to  con- 
cert effectual  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  were  two  great  objects  which  Paul 
had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the  union  of 
the  emperor  with  the  king  of  France  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  both.  He  proposed  an  interview  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs  at  Nice,  and  offered  to 
repair  thither  in  person,  that  he  might  act  as  me- 
diator in  composing  all  their  differences.  Charles 
and  Francis  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
but  refused  to  see  one  another,  and  every  thing  was 
transacted  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who 
visited  them  alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  in- 
genuity he  could  not  find  out  a  method  of  removing 
the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodation^ 
particularly  those  arising  from  the  possession  of  the 
Milanese ;  nor  was  all  the  weight  of  his  authority 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  perseverance  of 
either  monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At 
last,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  laboured 
altogether  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them  to 
sign  a  truce  for  ten  years,  upon  the  same  condition 
with  the  former,  that  each  should  retain  what  wa» 
now  in  his  possession,  and  in  the  mean  time  should 
send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  discuss  their  preten- 
sions at  leisure,  and  thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long 
continuance,  but  very  extensive  in  its  operations, 
and  in  which  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost 
strength. 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the 
emperor  set  sail  for  Barcelona,  but  was  driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  the  island  St.  Margaret,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened 
to  be  not  far  distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered 
it  as  an  office  of  civility  to  invite  him  to  take 
shelter  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  in- 
terview with  him  at  Aigues-mortes.  The  emperor^ 
who  would  not  be  outdone  by  his  rival  in  complai- 
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«ance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As  soon  as  ke 
cast  anchor  in  the  road,  Francis,  without  waiting  to 
settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but  relying  implicitly 
on  the  emperor's  honour  for  his  security,  visited  him 
on  board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection. Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the  confi- 
dence which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He  land- 
ed at  Aigues-mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and 
met  with  a  reception  equally  cordial.  He  remained 
on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two 
monarchs  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
respect  and  friendship. 

The  pope,  besides  the  glory  of  having  restored 
peace  to  Europe,  gained,  according  to  his  expec- 
tation, a  point  of  great  consequence  to  his  family,  by 
prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Margaret  of 
Austria,  his  natural  daughter,  formerly  the  wife  of 
Alexander  di  Medici,  who  had  been  basely  assas- 
sinated by  Lorenzo  his  nearest  kinsman,  to  his 
grandson  Octavio  Farnese,  and  in  consideration 
of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  several  honours  and 
territories  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  the  only  male  heir  of  that  illustrious  house 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and 
though  Lorenzo,  aided  by  the  exiled  republicans  and 
the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  secretly  encou- 
raged by  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  popu- 
lar form  of  government,  all  their  measures  were 
eventually  broken,  and  the  authority  of  Cosmo  fully 
established.  But  though  he  was  extremely  desirous 
of  the  additional  honour  of  marrying  the  emperor's 
daughter,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Charles,  se- 
cure already  of  his  attachment,  chose  rather  to  gra- 
tify the  pope  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew. 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis, 
an  event  had  happened  which  abated  in  some  degree 
the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friendship  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of 
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England.     James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enter, 
prisinff  young  prince,  having  heard  of  the  emperor'a 
intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fond  of  shew- 
ing that  he  did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  French  crown, 
and  so  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  military 
exploit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  troops  with  an  in- 
tention of  leading  them  in  person  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  France.     Though  some  unfortunate 
accident    prevented  his   carrying   any   troops   into 
France,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  going  thither 
in  person.     Immediately  upon  his  landing  he  has> 
tened  to  Provence,  but  had  been  detained  so  long  in 
his  voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share 
in  the  military  operations,  and  met  the  king  on  hit 
return  after  the  retreat  of  the   imperialists.     But 
Francis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no 
less  with   his   manners  and   conversation,  that  he 
could  not  refuse  him  his  daughter  Magdalen,  whom 
he  demanded  in  marriage.     It  mortified  Henry  ex- 
tremely to  see  a  prince  of  whom  he  was  immode- 
rately jealous,   form   an   alliance   from   which    he 
derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  af 
security.      He    could  not,  however,  with  decency 
oppose   Francises   bestowing  his   daughter  upon  a 
monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes  the  most 
ancient  and   faithful  allies  of  the  French   crown. 
But  when  James,  upon  the  sudden  death  of  Mag- 
dalen, demanded  as  his  second  wife  Mary  of  Guise, 
he  warmly  solicited  Francis  to  deny  his  suit,  and, 
in  order  to  disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in  mar- 
riage   for   himself.      When    Francis    preferred  the 
Scottish  king's  sincere  courtship  to  his  artful  and 
malevolent  proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatis- 
faction.    The  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and 
the  familiar  interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  Aigues- 
mortes,  filled  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  af 
if  Francis  had  altogether  renounced  his  friendship 
for  the  sake  of  new  connexions  with  the  emperor. 
Charles,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper  oi 
28—23 
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the  English  king,  and  watchful  to  observe  all  th« 
shiftings  and  caprices  of  his  passions,  thought  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  negotia- 
tions with  him,  which  had  been  long  broken  off. 
He  began  with  proposing  several  marriage-treaties 
to  the  king,  and  by  many  reciprocal  professions  of 
civility  and  esteem,  considerably  abated  the  edge  of 
Henry's  rancour  against  him. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  wars  he  had  been  carrying  on 
for  some  years,  proved,  as  usual,  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
The  pope  had  proposed  a  general  council  to  be  held 
at  Mantua,  but  the  Protestants  continuing  refractory, 
he  transferred  the  place  of  meeting  to  Vicenza,  in  the 
Venetian  territories,  and  appointed  it  to  assemble  on 
the  1st  of  May  in  the  year  1539.  As  neither  the  em- 
peror nor  the  French  king,  who  had  not  then  come 
to  any  accommodation,  would  permit  their  subjects 
to  repair  thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  on  the 
day  prefixed  ;  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might 
not  become  altogether  contemptible  by  so  many  in- 
effectual efforts  to  convoke  that  assembly,  put  off  the 
meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation. 

But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  turned  his 
whole  attention  towards  a  reformation  which  he  was 
not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  neglected  that  which 
was  in  his  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of 
cardinals  and  bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court, 
and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of  removing 
them.  This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance, 
was  carried  on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All 
defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle  hand,  afraid  of 
probing  too  deep  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But 
even  by  this  partial  examination  many  irregularities 
were  detected  and  many  enormities  exposed  to  light, 
whil**  the  remedies  which  they  suggested  as  most 
prop;.T  were  either  inadequate  or  were  never  applied. 
The    «port  and  resolution  of  these  deputies,  though 
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intended  to  be  kept  secret,  were  transmitted  by  some 
accident  into  Germany,  and  being  immediately  made 
public,  afforded  ample  matter  for  reflection  and 
triumph  to  the  Protestants. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed 
at  first  to  press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme 
of  holding  a  council  in  Italy,  alarmed  the  Protestant 
princes  so  much,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
strengthen  the  confederacy  by  admitting  several  new 
members  who  solicited  that  privilege,  particularly  the 
king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  the  emperor's  vice-chan- 
cellor, who  during  his  residence  in  Germany  had  ob- 
served all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  that 
union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by  an 
alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire. 
This  league,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  holy^  was 
merely  defensive  ;  and  though  concluded  by  Heldo 
in  the  emperor's  name,  was  afterwards  disowned  by 
him,  and  subscribed  by  very  few  princes. 

The  Protestants  took  the  alarm,  but  with  little 
reason,  for  at  an  interview  in  Francfort  with  the 
emperor's  ambassadors,  it  was  agreed  that  all  con- 
cessions in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained 
in  the  pacification  of  Nuremberg,  should  continue  in 
force  for  fifteen  months  ;  that  during  this  period  all 
proceedings  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  them 
should  be  suspended;  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  by  a  few  divines  of  each  party.  In  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the 
next  diet.  Though  the  emperor,  that  he  m-ight  not 
irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against  the  first 
part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the 
latter  as  an  impious  encroachment  upon  his  preroga- 
tive, never  formally  ratified  this  convention,  it  was 
observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty 
for  which  the  Protestants  contended. 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Francfort, 
George,  duke  of  Saxony,  died,  and  his  death  was  an 
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event  of  great  advantage  to  the  Reformation.  A« 
he  died  without  issue,  his  succession  fell  to  hig 
brother  Henry,  whose  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  predecessor 
to  popery.  Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his 
new  dommions,  than,  disregarding  a  clause  in  George*8 
will,  dictated  bv  his  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathed 
all  his  territories  to  the  emperor,  and  king  of  the 
Romans,  if  his  brother  should  attempt  to  make  any 
innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some  Protestant 
divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic. 
By  their  advice  and  assistance  he  overturned  in  a 
few  weeks  the  whole  system  of  ancient  rites,  esta- 
blishing the  full  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion, 
with  the  universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
long  wished  for  this  change,  which  the  authority  of 
their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.  This  revo- 
lution delivered  the  Protestants  from  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  having  an  inveterate 
enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their  teiTitories ;  and 
they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  princes  and  cities  attached  to  their 
?ause  extended  in  one  great  and  almost  unbroken 
line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  at  Nice,  the 
troops  of  Charles,  in  consequence  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  their  arrears,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  their  generals, 
these  insurrections  were  quelled.  The  greater  part 
of  the  troops  were  disbanded,  such  a  number  only 
being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for  garrisoning 
the  principal  towns,  and  protecting  the  sea-coasts 
from  the  insults  of  the  Turks. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent  not  long  after  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion  against  the  emperor.  An  event 
which  happened  in  the  year  1536  gave  occasion  to 
this  rash  insurrection,  so  fatal  to  that  flourishing 
city.  At  that  time  the  queen  dowager  of  Hungary, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  having  received  orders 
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from  her  brother  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forcoi 
which  she  could  raise,  she  assembled  the  states  of  tL^ 
United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from  them  a  subsidy 
of  1,200,000  florins  to  defray  the  expense  of  that  un- 
dertaking. Of  this  sum  the  county  of  Flanders  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  third  part  as  its  proportion.  But 
the  citizens  of  Ghent  refused  to  pay  their  quota. 
The  queen,  though  she  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe 
them,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  duty  by  various 
concessions,  was  at  last  so  much  irritated  by  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  they  adhered  to  their  claim,  that 
she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent  on  whom  she 
could  lay  hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be 
arrested.  But  this  rash  action  made  an  impression 
very  different  from  what  she  expected  on  men  whose 
minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passions 
which  indignation  at  oppression  and  zeal  for  liberty 
inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of  their 
friends  and  companions  than  irritated  at  the  gover- 
ness, they  openly  despised  her  authority,  and  sent 
deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  conjuring 
them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture, 
but  to  concur  with  them  in  vindicating  its  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  woman,  who  either 
did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  their  immunities. 
All  but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering 
into  any  confederacy  against  the  governess :  they 
joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put  off  the 
term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long,  that  they  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  send  some  of  their  number 
into  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  their  title  to  exemption 
before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some 
difficulty.  But  Charles  received  their  commissioners 
with  a  haughtiness  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed 
from  their  ancient  princes,  and  enjoining  them  to  yield 
the  same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister  which  they 
owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  examination  of 
heir  claim  to  the  council  of  Malines.  This  court, 
which  is  properly  a  standing  committee  of  the  parlia- 
ment or  states  of  the  country,  and  which  possesses  the 
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supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  ascri* 
minal,  pronounced  the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
to  be  ill-founded,  and  appointed  them  forthwith  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as 
notoriously  unjust,  and  rendered  desperate  on  seeing 
their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which  was 
bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  Ghent  ran  to 
arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner ;  drove  such  of  the  no- 
bility as  resided  among  them  out  of  the  city ;  secured 
several  of  the  emperor's  officers ;  put  one  of  them  to 
the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  having  stolen  or 
destroyed  the  record  that  contained  a  ratification  of 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  taxes  which  they 
pleaded ;  chose  a  council,  to  which  they  committed 
the  direction  of  their  affairs;  gave  orders  for  re- 
pairing and  adding  to  their  fortifications ;  and  open- 
ly erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign.  Sensible,  however,  of  their  inability  to 
support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  under- 
take, and  desirous  of  securing  a  protector  against  the 
formidable  forces  by  which  they  might  expect  soon 
to  be  attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to 
Francis,  offering  not  only  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign,  and  to  put  him  in  immediate  posses- 
sion of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces 
in  recovering  those  provinces  in  the  Netherlands 
which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  had  been  so  lately  reunited  to  it  by  the 
decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  This  unexpected 
proposition,  coming  from  persons  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  of  what 
they  undertook,  and  who  could  contribute  so  effectu- 
ally towards  the  execution  of  the  whole,  opened 
great  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francis's  am- 
bition. Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vented him  from  laying  hold  of  this  opportunity,  the 
most  favourable  in  appearance  which  had  ever  pre- 
sented  itself,  of  extendinff  his  own  dominions  or  dis- 
tressing the  emperor.    He  consequently  rejected  the 
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propositions  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  dismissed  their 
deputies  with  a  harsh  answer,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  by  a  farther  refinement  in  generosity,  commu- 
nicated to  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  with 
the  malcontents,  and  all  that  he  knew  of  their 
schemes  and  intentions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  determined 
to  go  in  person  to  the  Netherlands,  and  having  pro- 
mised Francis  that  he  would  soon  settle  the  affair  of 
the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction,  readily  obtained  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  territories.  He  set  out, 
notwithstanding  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  his  Spa- 
nish subjects,  with  a  small  but  splendid  train  of  about 
a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  attended  by  the  constable  Montmorency. 
Tlie  two  princes  offered  to  go  into  Spain,  and  to  re- 
main there  as  hostages  for  the  emperor's  safety ;  but 
this  he  rejected,  declaring  that  he  relied  with  implicit 
confidence  on  the  king's  honour,  and  had  never  de- 
manded nor  would  accept  of  any  other  pledge  for  his 
security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
the  greatest  possible  magnificence  was  displayed ;  the 
magistrates  presented  him  the  keys  of  the  gates ;  the 
prison  doors  were  set  open ;  and  by  the  royal  honours 
paid  to  him,  he  appeared  more  like  the  sovereign  of 
the  country  than  a  foreign  prince.  The  king  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Chatelherault  to  meet  him;  their 
interview  was  distinguished  by  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded 
together  towards  Paris,  and  presented  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  city  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
rival  monarchs  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid 
waste  Europe  during  twenty  years,  making  their  so- 
lemn entry  together  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  con- 
fidential harmony,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  for  ever 
past  injuries,  and  would  not  revive  hostilities  for  the 
future. 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but  amidst 
the  perpetual  caresses  of  the  PVench  court,  and  the 
Ee 
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various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or  to  iv 
him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  tn 
continue  his  journey,  arising  as  much  from  an  appre* 
hension  of  danger,  v^hich  constantly  haunted  him,  as 
from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territo- 
ries, the  French  ambassadors  demanded  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  he  had  promised  concerning  the 
mvestiture  of  Milan ;  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible 
pretext  that  his  whole  attention  was  then  engrossed 
by  the  consultations  necessary  towards  suppressing 
the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  the  matter  for  some 
time.  But  in  order  to  prevent  Francis  from  suspect- 
ing his  sincerity,  he  still  continued  to  talk  of  his 
resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the  same 
strain  as  when  he  entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to 
the  king  much  to  thr  same  purpose,  though  in  general 
terms  and  with  equivocal  expressions,  which  he 
might  afterwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  plea- 
sure. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Ghent,  des- 
titute of  leaders  capable  either  of  directing  their 
councils  or  conducting  their  troops ;  abandoned  by 
the  French  king,  and  unsupported  by  their  country- 
men, were  unable  to  resist  their  offended  sovereign, 
who  was  ready  to  advance  against  them  with  one 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  another  drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a 
third  which  had  arrived  from  Spain  by  sea.  The 
near  approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last,  so  sen- 
sible of  their  own  folly,  that  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  mercy,  and  offering 
to  set  open  their  gates  at  his  approach.  Charles, 
without  vouchsafing  them  any  other  answer  than  that 
he  would  appear  ara^ng  them  as  their  sovereign, 
with  the  sceptre  and  sword  ^n  his  hand,  began  nif 
march  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Though  he  chose 
to  enter  the  city  on  the  24th  olT  February,  his  birth- 
day, he  was  touched  with  nothing  of  that  tendemesr 
or  indulgence  which  was  natural  towards  the  plac« 
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of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  put  to  death  ;  a  greater  number  was  sent  into 
banishment ;  the  city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
all  its  privileges  and  immunities  ;  the  revenues  be- 
longing to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of 
government  was  abolished;  the  nomination  of  its 
magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in  the  emperor 
and  his  successors ;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  po- 
litical administration  was  prescribed ;  and  in  order 
to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders 
were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  which,  a  fine  of  150,000  florins  waa 
imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual 
tax  of  6000  florins  for  the  support  of  the  garrison. 
By  these  rigorous  proceedings  Charles  not  only 
punished  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  ex* 
ample  of  severity  before  his  other  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges,  partly 
the  eflfect,  partly  the  cause,  of  their  extensive  com- 
merce, circumscribed  the  prerogative  of  their  sove- 
reign within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  often  stood  in 
the  way  of  measures  which  he  wished  to  undertake, 
or  fettered  and  retarded  him  in  his  operations. 

Charles  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established 
his  authority  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  being  now 
under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene  of 
falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  long 
amused  Francis,  began  gradually  to  throw  aside  the 
veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  Milanese,  and  at  last  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  give  up  a  territory  of  such  value,  or  volun- 
tarily to  make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength 
of  an  enemy  by  diminishing  his  own  power.  He 
denied  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
;»romise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action  so  foolish, 
and  so  contrary  to  his  own  interest. 

But  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been 
related  may  appear,  the  year  1540  is  rendered  still 
more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as 
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well  as  civil  affairs  hath  been  so  considerable,  that 
an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and  government 
justly  merits  a  place  in  history.  The  Jesuits  as  well 
as  the  other  monastic  orders  are  indebted  for  the 
existence  of  their  order  not  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
founder,  but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Ignatio  Loyola 
was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagances  in  sen- 
timent and  conduct  no  less  incompatible  with  the 
maxims  of  sober  reason  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  true  religion.  The  wild  adventures  and  visionary 
schemes  in  which  his  enthusiasm  engaged  him  equal 
any  thing  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman 
saints,  but  are  unworthy  of  notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the 
love  of  power  and  distinction,  from  which  such  pre- 
tenders to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt,  Loyola 
was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  religious 
order.  The  plan  which  he  formed  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  laws  was  suggested,  as  he  gave  out,  and  as 
his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  Heaven.  But  notwithstanding  this  high  preten- 
sion, his  design  met  at  first  with  violent  opposition. 
The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  institution, 
referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardinals. 
They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  unneces- 
sary as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refused  to  grant 
his  approbation  of  it.  At  last  Loyola  removed  all 
his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  pope  to  resist.  He  proposed,  that  besides  three 
vows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obe- 
dience, which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regu- 
lars, the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themselves  to 
go  whithersoever  he  should  command  for  the  service 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from 
the  holy  see  for  their  support.  At  a  time  when  the 
papal  authority  had  received  such  a  shock  by  the 
evolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the  Romish  church  ; 
at  a  time  when  every  part  of  the  popish  system  was 
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attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  body  of  men  thus  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  set  in 
opposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Paul  instantly  perceiving  this, 
confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  bull 
granted  the  most  ample  pri^rileges  to  the  members  of 
the  society ;  and  appointed   Loyola  to  be  the  first 

feneral  of  the  order.  The  event  hath  fully  justified 
*aul's  discernment,  in  expecting  such  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institu- 
tion. In  less  than  half  a  century  the  society  ob- 
tained establishments  in  every  country  that  adhered 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  its  power  and 
wealth  increased  amazingly;  the  number  of  its 
members  became  great ;  their  character  as  well  as 
accomplishments  were  still  greater ;  and  the  Jesuits 
were  celebrated  by  the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  faith,  as  the  most  able  and 
enterprising  order  in  the  church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  per- 
fected by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals 
who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to  their 
master  in  abilities  and  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic 
orders  is  to  separate  men  from  the  world,  and  from 
any  concern  in  its  affairs ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
Jesuits  are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed 
for  action.  The  other  orders  are  to  be  regarded  as 
voluntary  associations,  in  which  whatever  affects  the 
whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suffrage  of 
all  its  members.  But  Loyola  appointed  that  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  purely  monarch- 
ical. A  general  chosen  for  life  by  deputies  from  the 
several  provinces,  possessed  power  that  was  supreme 
and  independent,  extending  to  every  person  ana  to 
every  case.  There  is  not  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
any  example  of  such  a  perfect  despotism,  exercised 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent. 
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but  over  men  dispersed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting 
the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of  course, 
in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution 
they  considered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  pe- 
culiar province  ;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides 
and  confessors  ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to 
instruct  the  people  ;  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to 
convert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  ike 
institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  objects, 
procured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons. 
The  governors  of  the  society  had  the  address  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in  its  favour, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  well  as  influence 
of  its  members  increased  wonderfully.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  had 
obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of 
youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  They 
had  become  the  confessors  of  almost  all  its  monarchs, 
a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign,  but 
under  a  weak  prince,  superior  even  to  that  of  minis- 
ter. They  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every 
person  of  rank  or  power.  They  possessed  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions 
for  its  authority.  The  advantages  which  an  active 
and  enterprising  body  of  men  might  derive  from  all 
these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the 
minds  of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an 
ascendant  over  them  in  their  advanced  years.  They 
possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of  the 
most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled 
in  all  affairs.  They  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and 
revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of  the  exten- 
sive intelligence  which  he  received,  could  regulate 
the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect 
discernment,  and  by  means  of  his  absolute  power, 
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could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
effect. 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order  its  wealth 
continued  to  increase.  Various  expedients  were 
devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in 
every  Catholic  country ;  and  by  the  number  as  well 
as  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  property,  moveable  or  real,  it 
vied  with  the  most  opulent  of  monastic  fraternities. 
Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  common  to  all  the 
regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Under  pretext  of  promot- 
ing the  success  of  their  missions  and  of  facilitating 
the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtained  a 
special  licence  from  the  court  of  Rome,  to  trade 
with  the  nations  which  they  laboured  to  convert. 
In  consequence  of  this  they  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  They  opened  warehouses  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  com- 
modities. Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imi- 
tated  the  example  of  other  commercial  societies, 
and  aimed  at  obtaining  settlements.  They  acquired 
possession,  accordingly,  of  a  large  and  fertile  pro- 
vince in  the  southern  continent  of  America,  and 
reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some  hundred  thousand 
subjects. 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of 
power  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  who  with  his 
usual  sagacity  discerned  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  this  mighty  body,  the  causes 
which  occasioned  its  ruin,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances and  effects  with  which  it  has  been  attended 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  though  objects 
extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
observer  of  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  within  the 
period  of  this  history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in 
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the  Low  Countries  than  he  was  obliged  to  turn  ti» 
attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  Protes- 
tants pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  confer- 
ence between  a  select  number  of  the  divines  of  each 
party  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  convention  at 
Prancfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt 
to  examine  into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide 
concerning  them,  as  derogatory  to  his  right  of  being 
the  supreme  judge  in  controversy ;  and  being  con- 
vinced that  such  a  conference  would  either  be  inef- 
fectual by  determining  nothing,  or  prove  dangerous 
by  determining  too  much,  he  employed  every  art  to 
prevent  it.  The  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more 
for  his  interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to 
gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to  his  remonstrances. 
In  a  diet  held  at  Huguenaw,  matters  were  ripened 
for  the  conference.  In  another  diet  assembled  at 
Worms,  the  conference  was  begun,  Melancthon  on 
the  one  side,  and  Eckius  on  the  other,  sustaining 
the  principal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  they  had 
made  some  progress,  though  without  concluding 
any  thing,  it  was  suspended  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mand, that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater  so- 
lemnity in  his  own  presence  in  a  diet  summoned  to 
meet  at  Ratisbon.  This  assembly  was  opened  with 
great  pomp,  and  with  a  general  expectation  that  its 
proceedings  would  be  vigorous  and  decisive.  By  the 
consent  of  both  parties  the  emperor  was  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  nominating  the  persons  who  should 
manage  the  conference,  which  it  was  agreed  should 
be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation, 
but  as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the 
articles  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  contro- 
versies. He  appointed  Eckius,  Groppc,  and  Pflug 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  ;  Melancthon,  Bucer, 
and  Pistorius  on  that  of  the  Protestants:  all  men 
of  distinguished  reputation  among  their  own  ad- 
herents, and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  mode- 
ration  as  well  as  desirous  of  peace.  As  they  were 
about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the  emperor  put 
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into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a 
learned  divine  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  such 
extraordinary  perspicuity  and  temper,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  the 
two  contending  parties. 

As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself,  as  well  as  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  make 
concessions  and  even  alterations  with  regard  to 
speculative  opinions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing 
to  the  people  that  either  strikes  their  imagination  or 
affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommodation 
about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined 
the  great  article  concerning  justification  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.  But  when  they  proceeded  to 
points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  see  were  concerned,  or  to  the  rites  and 
forms  of  external  worship,  where  every  change  that 
could  be  made  must  be  public  and  draw  the  observa- 
tion of  the  people,  there  the  Catholics  were  altoge- 
ther intractable ;  nor  could  the  church  either  with 
safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient  institutions. 
Ail  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope, 
the  authority  of  councils,  the  administration  of  th^» 
sacraments,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  many  other 
particulars,  did  not  in  their  nature  admit  of  any 
temperament ;  so  that,  after  labouring  long  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  with  respect  to  these,  the 
emperor  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual.  Being 
impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last  pre- 
vailed on  a  majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of 
the  following  recess  :  *  That  the  articles  concern- 
ing which  the  divines  had  agreed  in  the  confer- 
ence should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  ob- 
served inviolably  by  all ;  that  the  other  articles  about 
which  they  had  differed  should  be  referreo  to 
the  determination  of  a  general  council,  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  to  a  national  synod  of 
Germany  ;  and  if  it  should  prove  impracticable, 
likewise,  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a  general  diet 
F  F 
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of  the  empire  should  be  called  within  eighteen 
months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judgment  upon 
the  iwhole  controversy  ;  that  the  emperor  should  use 
all  his  interest  and  authority  with  the  pope,  to  pro- 
cure the  meeting  either  of  a  general  council  or 
synod  ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations  should 
be  attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed  to 
gain  proselytes,  and  neither  the  revenues  of  the 
church  nor  the  rights  of  monasteries  should  be  in- 
vaded.* 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the 
recess  in  which  they  terminated,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  pope.  The  Protestants  were  no  less  dissatis- 
fied with  a  recess  that  considerably  abridged  the 
liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  they 
murmured  loudly  against  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to 
leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  empire,  granted 
them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most  ample  terms, 
exempting  them  from  whatever  they  thought  oppres- 
sive or  injurious  in  the  recess,  and  ascertaining  to 
them  the  full  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  had  ever  enjoyed. 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear, 
the  situation  of  the  emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant  them.  He  fore- 
saw a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable 
but  near  at  hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause 
of  disffust  or  fear  to  the  Protestants  as  might  force 
them,  m  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  from  whom  at  present  they  were  much 
alienated.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in 
Hungary  was  a  more  powerful  and  urgent  motive  to 
that  moderation  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great 
revolution  had  happened  in  that  kingdom:  John 
Zapol  Scaepus  had,  by  the  assistance  of  his  mighty 
protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  and  left  him  only  the  precarious 
possession  of  the  rest.  But  being  a  prince  of  pacific 
qualities,  the  frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or  of 
his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians,  to  recover  what 
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they  bad  lost,  greatly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity on  these  occasions  of  calling  in  the  Turki, 
whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather 
than  auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  Ia 
order,  therefore,  to  avoid  these  distresses,  as  well  as 
to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for  cultivating  the  arti 
and  enjoying  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he 
secretly  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  competitor, 
on  this  condition  : — That  Ferdinand  should  acknow- 
ledge him  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  leave  him,  during 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  now  in  his  power ;  but  that  upon  his  demise 
the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should  devolve  upon 
Ferdinand.  As  John  had  never  been  married,  and 
was  then  far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract seemed  very  favourable  to  Ferdinand.  But 
soon  after,  some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous 
to  prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their  throne, 
prevailed  on  John  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  celibacy 
by  marrying  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sigismond, 
king  of  Poland.  John  had  the  satisfaction  before 
his  death,  which  happened  within  less  than  a  year 
after  his  marriage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  inherit  his 
kingdom.  To  him,  without  regarding  his  treaty 
with  Ferdinand,  he  bequeathed  his  crown  ;  appoint- 
ing the  queen  and  George  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of 
Waradin,  guardians  of  his  son  and  regents  of  the 
kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians 
immediately  acknowledged  the  young  prince  as  king, 
to  whom,  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  their  mo- 
narchy, they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen. 

Ferdinand,  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  unex- 
pected event,  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  being  opposed  by  Solyraan,  was  un- 
successful;  and  the  sultan,  weary  of  so  many 
expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  of  do- 
minions which  were  not  his  own,  by  an  ungenerous 
line  of  conduct  managed  to  annex  Hungary  to  his 
own  dommions.  Solyman,  moreover,  declared,  that 
he  would  not  suspend  the  operations  of  war  unless 
2a~24 
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Ferdinand  instantly  evacuated  all  the  towns  which 
he  still  held  in  Hungary,  and  consented  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reim- 
burse the  sums  which  his  presumptuous  invasion  of 
Hungary  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  expend 
in  defence  of  that  kingdom. 

In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  Hungary.  As 
the  unfortunate  events  there  had  either  happened 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  or 
were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger 
of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
mans while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready  to  break 
into  the  empire,  and  perceived  that  he  could  not 
expect  any  vigorous  assistance,  either  towards  the 
recovery  of  Hungary  or  the  defence  of  the  Austrian 
frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied  the  Protest- 
ants. By  the  concessions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned he  gained  this  point,  and  such  liberal  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  money  were  voted  for  carrying 
on  the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  left  him  under 
little  anxiety  about  the  security  of  Germany  during 
the  next  campaign. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet  the 
emperor  set  out  for  Italy.  As  he  passed  through 
Lucca  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the  pope  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper 
method  of  composing  the  religious  disputes  in  Ger- 
many, between  two  princes  whose  views  and  in- 
terests with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this 
iuncture  so  opposite.  The  pope's  endeavours  to 
remove  the  causes  of  discord  between  Charles  and 
Francis,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities 
which  threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open 
hostility,  were  not  more  successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at 
that  time,  on  the  great  enterprise  which  he  had  con- 
certed against  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with  little 
attention  to  the  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and 
hastened  :o  join  his  army  and  fleet. 

Algier^  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence 
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on  the  Turkish  empire  to  which  Barbarossa  had 
subjected  it.  Ever  since  he,  as  captain  basha,  com- 
manded the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  go- 
verned by  Hascen  Aga,  a  renegado  eunuch,  who, 
by  passing  through  every  station  in  the  corsair's 
service,  had  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that 
he  was  well  fitted  for  a  station  which  required  a 
man  of  tried  and  daring  courage,  Hascen,  in  order 
to  shew  how  well  he  deserved  that  dignity,  carried 
on  his  piratical  depredations  against  the  Christian 
states  with  amazing  activity,  and  outdid,  if  possible, 
Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  his  cruisers,  and  such  frequent  alarms 
given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  distances, 
and  of  keeping  guards  constantly  on  foot,  in  order 
to  descry  the  ap])roach  of  his  squadrons,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents.  Of 
this  the  emperor  had  received  repeated  and  cla- 
morous complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his 
power,  and  becoming  his  humanity,  to  reduce  Al- 
giers, which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  freebooters  ;  and  to 
exterminate  that  lawless  race,  the  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  by  theii 
entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  last  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  Charles,  before  he  left  Madrid 
in  his  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  had  issued  orders 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army 
for  this  purpose.  He  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope, 
who  advised,  or  to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured,  him 
not  to  expose  his  whole  armament  to  almost  unavoid- 
able destruction  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dan- 
gerous coast  of  Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  and  when  the  autumnal  winds  were  so 
violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Doria's  galleys 
*t  Porto- Venere  in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon 
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found  that  this  experienced  sailor  had  not  judged 
wrong  concerning  the  element  with  which  he  was  so 
well  acquainted ;  for  such  a  storm  arose  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached 
Sardinia,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  The 
force  which  he  had  collected  consisted  of  20,000 
foot  and  2,000  horse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Ger- 
mans, mostly  veterans,  together  with  3,000  volun- 
teers, the  flower  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  nobility, 
fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  attending 
him  in  his  favourite  expedition,  and  eager  to  share 
in  the  glory  which  they  believed  he  was  going  to 
reap;  to  these  were  added  1,000  soldiers  sent  from 
Malta  by  the  order  of  St.  John,  led  by  100  of  its 
most  gallant  knights. 

The  voyage  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast 
was  not  less  tedious  or  full  of  hazard  than  that 
which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached 
the  land,  the  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  vehemence  of 
the  winds  would  not  permit  the  troops  to  disembark. 
But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, landed  them  without  opposition  not  far  from 
Algiers,  and  immediately  advanced  towards  the 
town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  army  Hascen  had 
only  800  Turks  and  5,000  Moors,  partly  natives  of 
Africa  and  partly  refugees  from  Granada. 

But  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  him- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  any  danger  from  the  enemy, 
he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful  cala- 
mity, and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and 
human  efforts  avail  nothing.  On  the  second  day  after 
his  landing,  and  before  he  had  time  for  anything  but 
to  disperse  some  light- armed  Arabs  who  molested 
his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather 
and  the  heavens  to  appear  with  a  fierce  and  threaten- 
ing aspect.  Towards  evening  rain  began  to  fall, 
accompanied  with  violent  wind ;  and  the  rage  of  the 
tempest  increasing  during  the  night,  the  soldiers, 
who  had  brought  nothing  ashore  but  their  arms,  re- 
mained exposed  to  all  its  fury  without  tents  or  shel- 
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ler,  or  cover  of  any  kind.  Tlie  ground  was  soon  so 
wet  that  they  could  not  lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp, 
being  in  a  low  situation,  was  overflowed  with  water, 
and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  the  ancles  in  mud, 
while  the  wind  blew  with  such  impetuosity,  that,  to 
prevent  their  falling,  they  were  obliged  to  thrust 
their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support  them- 
selves by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too 
vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  such  distress 
to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  morning 
he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened 
from  the  storm  under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and 
vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians  who  were  stationed 
nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold, 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at 
the  post  behind  them  discovered  greater  courage; 
but  as  the  rain  had  extinguished  their  matches  and 
wet  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and 
having  scarcely  strength  to  handle  their  other  arms, 
they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion.  Almost  the 
whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was 
obliged  to  advance  before  the  enemy  could  be  re- 
pulsed, who,  after  spreading  such  general  consterna- 
tion, and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  re- 
tired at  last  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and 
danger  were  quickly  obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful 
as  well  as  affecting  spectacle.  It  was  now  broad 
day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence, 
and  the  sea  appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of 
which  that  destructive  element  is  capable ;  all  the 
ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven 
from  their  anchors,  some  dashing  against  each  other, 
some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many  forced  ashore, 
and  not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than 
an  hour  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  1 40  vransports  with 
8,000  men,  perished ;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  crews 
as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea,  were  murdered  with* 
out  mercy  by  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
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land.  The  emperor  stood  in  silent  anguish  and  as 
lonishment  beholding  this  fatal  event,  which  at  once 
blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success,  and  buried  in  the 
depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided,  as  well 
for  annoying  the  enemy  as  for  subsisting  his  own 
troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  them 
any  other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sending  some 
troops  to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering 
a  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  ashore  from 
the  cruel  fate  which  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  some 
hopes  that  as  many  ships  might  escape  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perishing  by  famine, 
and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these 
were  only  hopes  :  the  approach  of  evening  covered 
the  sea  with  darkness ;  and  it  being  impossible  for 
the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had  outlived 
the  storm,  to  send  any  intelligence  to  their  compa- 
nions who  were  ashore,  they  remained  during  the 
night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  uncertainty. 
Next  day  a  boat  despatched  by  Doria  made  shift 
to  reach  land,  with  information,  that  having  wea- 
thered out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  fifty  years' 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal 
in  fierceness  and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  bear  away  with  his  shattered  ships  to  Cape  Meta- 
fuz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky 
was  still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with 
all  speed  to  that  place,  where  the  troops  could  re- 
embark  with  greater  ease. 

Metafuz  was  at  least  three  days*  march  from  his  pre- 
sent camp  ;  all  the  provisions  which  he  had  brought 
ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  his 
soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  hardly  able  for 
such  a  march,  even  in  a  friendly  country ;  and  being 
dispirited  by  a  succession  of  hardships,  which  victory 
itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  undergo  new  toils.  But  the 
situation  of  the  army  was  such  as  allowed  not  one 
moment   for  deliberation,   nor   left   it  in   the  least 
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doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were  ordered  in- 
stantly to  march,  the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  fee- 
ble, being  placed  in  the  centre ;  such  as  seemed  most 
vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and  rear.  Then 
the  sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  began  to 
appear  more  manifestly  than  ever,  and  new  calamities 
were  added  to  all  those  which  they  had  already  en- 
dured. Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their 
arms ;  others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way 
through  deep  and  almost  impassable  roads,  sunk 
down  and  died  ;  many  perished  by  famine  ;  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  berries, 
or  the  flesh  of  horses,  killed  by  the  emperor's  order, 
and  distributed  among  the  several  battalions  ;  many 
were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swoln  so  much 
by  the  excessive  rains,  that  in  passing  them  they 
waded  up  to  the  chin  ;  not  a  few  were  killed  by  the 
enemy,  who,  during  the  greatest  part  of  their  retreat, 
alarmed,  harassed,  and  annoyed  them  night  and  day. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  Metafuz ;  and  the  weather 
being  now  so  calm  as  to  restore  their  communication 
with  the  fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, and  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities  the  em- 
peror appeared  conspicuous  for  firmness  and  con- 
stancy of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity, 
and  compassion.  He  endured  as  great  hardships 
as  the  meanest  soldier;  he  exposed  his  own  person 
wherever  danger  threatened;  he  encouraged  the 
desponding,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  ani- 
mated all  by  his  words  and  example.  When  the 
army  embarked  he  was  among  the  last  who  left  the 
shore,  although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great 
distance,  ready  to  fall  on  the  rear.  By  these  virtues 
Charles  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his  obstinacy 
and  presumption  in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal 
to  his  subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate 
enterprise  did  not  end  here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the 
forces  got  on  board  than  a  new  storm  arising,  though 
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less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and 
obli|fed  them,  separately,  to  make  towards  such  ports 
in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  first  reach;  thus 
spreiuiing  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  aggravation  and  horror  which  their 
imagination,  still  under  the  influence  of  fear,  sug- 
gested. The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great 
dangers,  and  being  forced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to 
remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last  in  Spain,  in 
a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  returned  from  his  former  expedition  against 
the  infidels. 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his 
unfortunate  enterprise  against  Algiers  were  great ; 
and  the  account  of  these,  which  augmented  in  pro- 
portion as  it  spread  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
scene  of  his  disasters,  encouraged  Francis  to  begin 
hostilities,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  re- 
solved. A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of  one 
of  the  imperial  generals  furnished  him  with  a  reason 
to  justify  his  taking  arms.  The  marquis  del  Guasto, 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  had  employed  some  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Pavia  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Rincon  and  Fregoso,  the  French  king's  am- 
bassadors at  the  Porte  and  Venice,  as  they  sailed 
down  the  Po,  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  who 
murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  and 
seized  their  papers.  Francis  sent  an  ambassadoi  to 
the  emperor  to  demand  suitable  reparation  for  an 
indignity  which  no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  or 
pusillanimous  soever,  could  tamely  endure:  and 
when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to  set  out  on 
his  African  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  him  off 
with  an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts 
in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousne?s  of  the  injury 
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the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied 
for  redress,  and  the  iniquitj  (jf  the  emperor  in  disre- 
garding this  just  request. 

Francis  brought  into  the  field  five  armies.  One  to 
act  in  Luxembourg  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Lon*aine,  as  his  instruc- 
tor in  the  art  of  war  ;  another,  commanded  by  the 
dauphin,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain  ;  a 
third,  led  by  Van  Rossem  the  marshal  of  Gueldres, 
and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of  Cleves,  had 
Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations ;  a 
fourth,  of  which  the  duke  of  Vendome  was  genera], 
hovered  on  the  borders  of  Flanders  ;  the  last,  con« 
sisting  of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was 
destined  for  the  admiral  Annebaut.  Tlie  dauphin 
and  his  brother  were  appointed  to  command  where 
the  chief  exertions  were  intended  and  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  reaped;  the  army  of  the  formei 
amounted  to  40,000,  that  of  the  latter  to  30,000 
men. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the 
campaign  much  about  the  same  time ;  the  former 
laying  siege  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  Rousillon, 
and  the  latter  entering  Luxembourg.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  pushed  his  operations  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  and  success,  one  town  falling  after  another, 
until  no  place  in  that  large  duchy  remained  in  the 
emperor*s  hands  but  Thionville.  Nor  could  he  have 
failed  of  overrunning  the  adjacent  provinces  with  the 
same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopped  short  in 
this  career  of  victory.  But  a  report  prevailing  that 
the  emperor  had  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in 
order  to  save  Perpignan,  on  a  sudden  the  duke, 
prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved,  perhaps,  by 
lealousy  of  his  brother,  whom  he  both  envied  and 
hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest,  and  hastened 
towards  Rousillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the 
glory  of  the  victory.  On  his  departure  some  of  his 
troops  were  disbanded,  others  deserted  their  colours, 
and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  bad 
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taken,  remained  inactive.  Perpignan,  though  poorly 
fortified  and  briskly  attacked,  having  been  largely 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the 
vigilance  of  Doria,  was  defended  so  long  and  so 
vigorously  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  persevering 
obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  admirably  for 
such  a  service,  that  at  last  the  French,  after  a  siege 
of  three  months,  wasted  by  diseases,  repulsed  in 
several  assaults,  and  despairing  of  success,  relin- 
quished the  undertaking  and  retired  into  their  own 
country.  Thus  all  Francis's  mighty  preparations, 
either  from  some  defect  in  his  own  conduct  or 
from  the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival, 
produced  no  effects  which  bore  any  proportion  to 
his  expense  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified,  in 
any  degree,  his  own  hopes,  or  answered  the  ex- 
pectation of  Europe.  The  only  solid  advantage 
of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  few  towns 
in  Piedmont,  which  Bellay  gained  rather  by  strata- 
gem and  address  than  by  force  of  arms. 

The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considera- 
bly exhausted  by  such  great  but  indecisive  efforts, 
discovering  no  abatement  of  their  mutual  animosity, 
employed  all  their  attention,  tried  every  expedient, 
and  turned  themselves  towards  every  quarter,  in 
order  to  acquire  new  allies,  together  with  such  a 
reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them  the 
superiority  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Charles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  terror  and  resentment  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their  country, 
previuled  on  the  cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to 
grant  him  subsidies  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than 
usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed  a  large  sum 
from  John,  king  of  Portugal,  and,  by  way  of  security 
for  his  repayment,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Mo- 
lucca Isles  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the  gainful  com- 
merce of  precious  spices  which  that  sequestered 
comer  of  the  globe  yields.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  Philip  his  only 
*on,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
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that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the  most  opu- 
lent prince  in  Europe,  gave  a  large  dower ;  and 
having  likewise  persuaded  the  cortes  of  Aragon  and 
Valentia  to  recognise  Philip  as  the  heir  of  these 
crowns,  he  obtained  from  them  the  donative  usual 
on  such  occasions.  These  extraordinary  supplies 
enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  forces  in 
Spain,  that  he  could  detach  a  great  body  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  yet  reserve  as  many  as  were 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  Spain,  and  com- 
mitted the  government  of  it  to  his  son,  he  sailed  for 
Italy,  in  his  way  to  Germany. 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his 
whole  attention  towards  raising  the  sums  necessary 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not  been 
negligent  of  objects  more  distant  though  no  less 
important,  and  had  concluded  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Henry  VHI.,  from  which  he 
derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantage  than  from 
all  his  other  preparations.  Several  slight  circum- 
stances had  begun  to  alienate  the  affections  of  that 
monarch  from  Francis,  with  whom  he  had  been  for 
some  time  in  close  alliance,  and  new  incidents  of 
greater  moment  had  occurred  to  increase  his  disgust 
and  animosity.  Henry,  desirous  of  establishing  an 
uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  British  kingdoms, 
as  well  as  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  his  own  opi- 
nions, had  formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  his  nephew 
the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy, 
and  to  adopt  the  same  system  of  reformation  which 
he  had  introduced  into  England.  This  measure  he 
pursued  with  his  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity, 
making  such  advantageous  offers  to  James,  whom  he 
considered  as  not  over-scrupulously  attached  to  any 
religious  tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success. 
His  propositions  were  accordingly  received  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  flattered  himself  with  having 
gained  his  point.  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics, 
Foreseeing  how  fatal  th\  union  of  their  sovereign 
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with  England  must  prove  both  to  their  own  power 
and  to  the  established  system  of  religion,  and  the 
partisans  of  France,  no  less  convinced  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that  crown  upon  the 
public  councils  of  Scotland,  combined  together,  and 
by  their  insinuations  defeated  Henry*s  scheme  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  to  have  taken 
effect.  Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the 
French  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Scottish  monarch, 
he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  sub- 
due the  kingdom,  since  he  could  not  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  its  king.  At  the  same  time  his  resentment 
against  Francis  quickened  his  negotiations  with 
the  emperor,  an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now 
as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other  could  be  to  offer 
't.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  his  negotiations  with  Charles, 
James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Mary,  his  only 
daughter,  an  infant  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this 
event  Henry  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  and  abandoning  all  thoughts  of 
conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advantage- 
ous as  well  as  more  practicable,  an  union  with  that 
kingdom  by  a  marriage  between  Edward  his  only 
son  and  the  young  queen.  But  here,  too,  he  appre- 
hended a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  French  fac- 
tion in  Scotland,  which  began  to  bestir  itself  in 
order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The  necessity  of 
crushing  this  party  among  the  Scots,  and  of  pre- 
venting Francis  from  furnishing  them  any  effectual 
aid,  confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of  breaking  with 
France,  and  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  finishing  hand 
to  the  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  redoubled  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid  as  might  counter- 
balance the  great  accession  of  strength  which  the 
emperor  would  receive  by  his  alliance  with  England. 
In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two  ambassadors 
who  had  been  murdered  by  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his 
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envoy,  first  lo  Venice  and  then  to  Com  ^antinople, 
Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain 
»f  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this 
Important  station.  Hastening  to  Constantinople, 
without  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, he  urged  his  master's  demands  with  such 
boldness,  and  availed  himself  of  every  circumstance 
with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed  all  the 
sultan's  difficulties,  and  at  last  obtained  orders  for 
Barbarossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  to 
regulate  all  his  operations  by  the  directions  of  the 
French  king. 

Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose 
him,  Francis  took  the  field  in  the  Low  Countries, 
against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of  the  war. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  keep  as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of 
Hainault,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fortified  with  great  care. 
Turning  from  thence  to  the  right,  he  entered  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  found  it  in  the  same  de- 
fenceless state  as  in  the  former  year.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  the  emperor,  having  drawn  together 
an  army  composed  of  all  the  different  nations  subject 
to  his  government,  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  had  vowed  to  inflict  exemplary 
vengeance.  Unable  with  his  feeble  army  to  face  the 
emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  44,000  men, 
he  retired  at  his  approach ;  and  the  imperialists  being 
at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  immediately  invested 
Duren.  That  town,  though  gallantly  defended,  was 
taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  This 
dreadful  example  of  severity  struck  the  people  of  the 
country  with  such  general  terror,  that  all  the  other 
towns,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  resistance,  sent 
their  keys  to  the  emperor;  and  before  a  body  of 
French  detached  to  his  assistance  could  come  up,  the 
duke  himself  was  obliged  to  make  his  submission  to 
Charles  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  admitted 
into  the  imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with 
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eight  of  his  principal  subjects,  and  implored  mercy. 
The  emperor  allowed  him  to  remain  in  that  ignomi- 
nious posture,  and  eyeing  him  with  a  haughty  and 
severe  look,  without  deigning  to  answer  a  single 
word,  remitted  him  to  his  ministers.  The  conditions, 
however,  which  they  prescribed  were  not  so  rigorous 
as  he  had  reason  to  have  expected  after  such  a  re- 
ception. He  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  France  and  Denmark  ;  to  resign  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  ;  to  enter  into 
perpetual  amity  wUh  the  emperor  and  king  of  the 
Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all  his  hereditary 
dominions  were  restored  except  two  towns,  which 
the  emperor  kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Not  long  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  reconcilement,  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Ferdinand. 

Having  thus  chastised  the  presumption  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves,  detached  one  of  his  allies  from  Francis, 
and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  considerable  province  which  lay  conti- 
guous to  them,  Charles  advanced  towards  Hainault, 
and  laid  siege  to  Landrecy.  There,  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  alliance  with  Henry,  he  was  joined  by  6000 
English  under  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  garrison, 
consisting  of  veteran  troops  commanded  by  De  la 
Lande  and  Dess4,  two  officers  of  reputation,  made  a 
vigorous  resistance.  Francis  approached  with  all 
his  forces  to  relieve  that  place  ;  Charles  covered  the 
siege ;  both  were  determined  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment ;  and  all  Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest, 
which  had  continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a 
battle  between  two  great  armies,  led  by  their  respec- 
tive monarchs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which 
separated  their  two  camps  was  such  as  put  the  disad- 
vantage  manifestly  on  his  side  who  should  venture 
to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that  risk. 
Amidst  a  variety  of  movements,  in  order  to  draw  the 
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enemy  into  the  snare  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Fran- 
cis, with  admirable  conduct  and  equal  good  fortune, 
threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  convo} 
of  provisions,  into  the  town;  so  that  the  emperor 
despairing  of  success,  withdrew  into  winter- quarters, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  army  from  being  entirel) 
ruined  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

During  this  campaign  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments to  the  French  king  with  great  punctuality. 
He  himself  marched  into  Hungary  with  a  numerous 
army ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no 
great  effort  to  save  a  country  which  Charles,  by 
employing  his  own  force  against  Francis,  seemed 
willing  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
body  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  besieged, 
one  after  another,  Quinque  Ecclesiae,  Alba,  and 
Gran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.  The 
first  was  taken  by  storm  ;  the  other  two  surrendered ; 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small  corner  excepted, 
was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.  About  the 
same  time  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  110 
galleys,  and  coasting  along  the  shore  of  Calabria, 
made  a  descent  at  Rheggio,  which  he  plundered  and 
burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens 
of  Rome,  ignorant  of  his  destination,  and  filled  with 
terror,  began  to  fly  with  such  general  precipitation, 
that  the  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted  if  they 
had  not  resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paulia 
the  French  envoy,  assuring  them  that  no  violence  or 
injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
alliance  with  the  king  his  master.  .  From  Ostia,  Bar- 
barossa sailed  to  Marseillep,  and  being  joined  by  the 
French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land  forces  on  board 
under  the  count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course 
towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat  of  the  unfortunate 
duke  of  iSavoy.  There,  to  the  astonishment  and 
scandal  of  all  Ch  ietendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and 
Gg 
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crescent  of  Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against 
a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  displayed. 
The  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their  combined  force  by  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gen- 
tleman, who  stood  a  general  assault,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  great  loss,  before  he  retired  into  the 
castle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  whick 
the  artillery  made  no  impression,  and  which  could 
not  be  undermined,  he  held  out  so  long,  that  Doria 
had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet,  and  the  marquis 
del  Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  of  troops  from 
Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of  this  the  French  and 
Turks  raised  the  siege,  and  Francis  had  not  even  the 
consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  infamy  which 
he  drew  on  himself  by  calling  in  such  an  auxiliary 
more  pardonable. 

No  sooner  did  the  season  demand  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  attention  to  the 
pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations 
to  re-establish  peace,  the  contending  parties  began 
to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next  year  with 
new  vigour,  and  an  activity  increasing  with  their 
hatred.  Charles  turned  his  chief  attention  towards 
gaining  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the 
Germanic  body  against  Francis.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he  took  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief 
transactions  in  that  country  since  the  diet  of  Ratisbon 
in  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  assembly  broke  up, 
Maurice  succeeded  his  father  Henry  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged  to  the 
Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young 
prince,  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at 
that  early  period,  begun  to  discover  the  great  talents 
which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  Though  zealously 
attached  to  the  Protestant  opinions,  both  from  educa- 
tion and  principle,  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  league 
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of  Smalkalde,  courted  the  emperor's  favour,  and 
openly  took  the  field  in  his  service.  He  began  aiso 
to  discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  cousin  ihe 
elector  of  Saxony.  This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel 
so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost  occasioned  an  open 
rupture  between  them ;  and  soon  after  Maurice's 
accession  to  the  government,  they  both  took  arms 
with  equal  rage,  upon  account  of  a  dispute  about  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  paltry  town  situated  on 
the  Moldaw.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from 
proceeding  to  action  by  the  mediation  of  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had  mar- 
ried, as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative 
admonitions  of  Luther. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope  proposed  and 
summoned  a  general  council  at  Trent,  but  was 
obliged  to  prorogue  it.  Unhappily  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  papal  see,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring 
contempt  upon  it,  the  emperor  and  king  of  the 
Romans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  conduct,  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated 
acts  of  indulgence.  In  the  same  diet  of  Spires  in 
which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disrespectful 
terms  against  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Fer- 
dinand, who  depended  on  their  aid  for  the  defence 
of  Hungary,  not  only  permitted  that  protestation  to 
be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed 
in  their  favour  all  the  emperor's  concessions  at 
Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever  they  demanded 
for  their  farther  security.  Among  other  particulars 
he  granted  a  suspension  of  a  decree  of  the  imperial 
chamber  against  the  city  of  Goslar  (one  of  those 
which  had  entered  into  the  league  of  Smalkalde), 
on  account  of  its  having  seized  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  within  its  domains,  and  enjoined  Henry, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  desist  from  bis  attempts  to 
carry  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Henry,  a 
furious  bigot,  and  no  less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all 
Ws  undertakings,  continuing  to  disquiet  the  people 
28—25 
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lary  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a  nu- 
merous and  divided  assembly  to  such  a  successful 
period,  negotiated  a  separate  peace  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who,  though  he  had  hitherto  performed 
nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  nis  alliance 
with  Francis,  had  it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make 
a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of  that  monarch. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  proper  appli- 
cations to  the  king  of  England,  in  ordei  to  rouse 
him  to  more  vigorous  efforts  against  their  common 
enemy.  Little  indeed  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as 
inflamed  Henry  to  the  most  violent  pitch  of  resent- 
ment against  Francis.  The  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  son  and  their  young  queen  had  been 
broken  off  through  the  interference  of  the  partisans 
of  France,  and  Henry,  by  humbling  Francis,  hoped 
to  bring  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty 
which  they  had  relinquished.  The  emperor  pro- 
posed, and  Henry  agreed,  to  invade  France  each 
with  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and,  without  losing 
time  in  besieging  the  frontier  towns,  to  advance 
directly  towards  the  interior  provinces,  and  to  join 
their  forces  near  Paris. 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  ene- 
mies whom  Charles  was  mustering  against  him. 
Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not  desert 
him ;  but  the  assistance  which  he  had  received  from 
him  rendered  him  so  odious  to  all  Christendom, 
that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
of  his  friendship  than  to  become  on  that  account 
the  object  of  general  detestation.  For  this  reason 
he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon  as  winter  was 
over,  who,  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and 
Tuscany,  returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis 
could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces  of  so  many 
powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
«»upply  that  defect  by  despatch,  which  was  more  ia 
his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of  them  in  taking  the 
field.     Early  in  the  spring,    the  count   d^Enguien 
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invested  Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  the 
marquis  del  Guasto,  the  imperial  general,  having 
surprised  the  former  year,  considered  as  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  had  fortified  it  at  great  expense. 
The  count  pushed  the  siege  with  such  vigour,  that 
Guasto,  fond  of  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no 
other  way  of  saving  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to 
relieve  it.  He  began  his  march  from  Milan  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  intention,  it  was  soon  known  in  the  French 
camp.  Enguien,  a  gallant  and  enterprising  young 
man,  wished  passionately  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
battle;  his  troops  desired  it  with  no  less  ardour; 
but  the  peremptory  injunction  of  the  king  not  to 
venture  a  general  engagement,  flowing  from  a  pru- 
dent attention  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  as 
well  as  from  the  remembrance  of  former  disasters, 
restrained  him  from  venturing  upon  it.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  abandon  Carignan  when  it  was  just 
ready  to  yield,  and  eager  to  distinguish  his  com- 
mand by  some  memorable  action,  he  despatched 
Monluc  to  court,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  king  the 
advantages  of  fighting  the  enemy,  and  the  hopes 
which  he  had  of  victory.  The  king  referred  the 
matter  to  his  privy  council;  all  the  ministers  de- 
clared, one  after  another,  against  fighting,  and  sup- 
ported their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plau- 
sible. While  they  were  delivering  their  opinions, 
Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be  present,  discovered 
such  visible  and  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience 
to  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he 
heard,  that  Francis,  diverted  with  his  appearance, 
called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  could  oiFer  in 
reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as 
they  were  general.  Upon  this  Monluc,  a  plain  but 
spirited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage,  represented 
the  good  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their 
officers,  together  with  the  everlasting  infamy  which 
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the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the  Prencli 
arms ;  and  he  urged  his  arguments  with  such  lively 
impetuosity,  and  such  a  flow  of  military  eloquence, 
as  gained  over  to  his  opinion  not  only  the  king, 
naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the 
council.  Francis,  catching  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  had  animated  his  troops,  suddenly  started  up, 
and  having  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven  and  implored 
the  divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to 
Monluc — '  Go,'  says  he,  *  return  to  Piedmont,  and 
fight  in  the  name  of  God.' 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given 
Enguien  leave  to  fight  the  imperialists,  than  such  was 
the  martial  ardour  of  the  gallant  and  high-spirited 
gentlemen  of  that  age,  that  the  court  was  quite  de- 
serted, every  person  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable 
of  service  hurrying  to  Piedmont,  in  order  to  share 
as  volunteers  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  officers, 
Enguien  immediately  prepared  for  battle,  nor  did 
Guasto  decline  the  combat.  The  number  of  cavalry 
was  almost  equal,  but  the  imperial  infantry  exceeded 
the  French  by  at  least  10,000  men.  They  met  near 
Cerisoles,  in  an  open  plain,  which  afforded  to  neither 
any  advantage  of  ground,  and  both  had  full  time  to 
form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The  shock  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  between  veteran 
troops,  violent  and  obstinate.  The  French  cavalry, 
rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  their  usual  viva- 
city, bore  down  every  thing  that  opposed  them ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  steady  and  disciplined  valour 
of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced  the  body  which 
they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in 
suspense,  ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general 
<!ould  make  the  best  use  of  that  critical  moment. 
Guasto,  engaged  in  that  part  of  his  army  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afraid  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  whose  vengeance  he  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fregoso, 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  forgot  to  order     ^arge 
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body  of  reserve  to  advance  ;  whereas  Enguien,  with 
admirable  courage  and  equal  conduct,  supported,  at 
the  head  of  his  gens  d'armeSy  such  of  his  battalions  as 
began  to  yield;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered 
the  Swiss  in  his  service,  who  had  been  victorious 
wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that  followed  was 
confusion  and  slaughter.  The  marquis  del  Guasto, 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  horse.  The  victory  of  the  French  was  com- 
plete, 10,000  of  the  imperialists  being  slain,  and  a 
considerable  number,  with  all  their  tents,  baggage, 
and  artillery,  taken.  On  the  part  of  the  conquerors, 
their  joy  was  without  allay,  a  few  only  being  killed, 
and  among  these  no  officer  of  distinction. 

This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with 
which  it  was  attended,  delivered  France  from  an 
imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with  which 
Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between 
the  Rhone  and  Saone,  where  there  were  neither 
fortified  towns  nor  regular  forces  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue 
the  victory  with  such  vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  might  have  yielded:  for  though 
the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless; 
though  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  murmured 
under  the  rigour  of  the  imperial  government,  were 
ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  though  Enguien, 
flushed  with  success,  urged  the  king  to  seize  this 
happy  opportunity  of  recovering  a  country,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite  object; 
yet  as  the  emperor  and  king  of  England  were  pre- 
paring to  break  in  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of 
France  with  numerous  armies,  it  became  necessary  to 
sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public  safety, 
and  to  recall  12,000  of  Enguien's  best  troops  to  be 
employed  in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  £nguien*s 
subsequent  operations  were  of  consequence  so  languid 
and  inconsiderable,  that  the  reduction  of  Carignan 
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and  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont  was  all  that  he 
gained  by  his  great  victory  at  Cerisoles. 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  field ; 
but  he  appeared  towards  the  beginning  of  June,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous  and  better  ap- 
pointed than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against 
France.  It  amounted  almost  to  50,000  men  ,  and 
part  of  it  having  reduced  Luxembourg  and  some  other 
towns  in  the  Netherlands  before  he  himself  joined  it, 
he  now  marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Champagne.  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which 
he  first  attacked,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance. 
He  then  invested  St.  Disier,  which,  though  it  com- 
manded an  important  pass  on  the  Marne,  was  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege. 
But  the  count  de  Sancerre  and  M.  De  la  Lande, 
who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the  defence 
of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the 
town,  and  undertook  to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. The  emperor  soon  found  how  capable  they 
were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he 
could  not  expect  to  take  the  town  without  besieging 
it  in  form.  This  accordingly  he  undertook ;  and  as 
it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with 
an  inconsiderate  obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign were  complete  long  before  the  emperor's ;  but 
as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to  encounter 
alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling, 
on  the  other,  that  his  troops  should  remain  inactive, 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  chastising  the  Scots,  by 
sending  his  fleet,  together  with  a  considerable  part 
of  his  infantry,  under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  invade 
their  country.  Hertford  executed  his  commission 
with  vigour,  plundered  and  burned  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country,  and  re-em- 
barked his  men  with  such  despatch,  that  they  joined 
their  sovereign  soon  after  his  landing  in  France. 
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WKen  Henry  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  he  found  the 
emperor  engaged  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier ;  an  am- 
bassador, however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate  the 
English  monarch  on  his  safe  arrival  on  the  continent, 
solicited  him  to  march,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  directly 
to  Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  ex- 
ample of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy 
with  exactness,  that  Henry,  observing  him  employ 
his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  own 
behoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attempt  the 
reduction  of  some  places  that  lay  conveniently  for 
himself.  Without  paying  any  regard  to  the  empe- 
ror's remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  Bou- 
logne, and  commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press 
the  siege  of  Montreuil,  which  had  be^n  begun  before 
his  arrival  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction 
with  some  English  troops.  While  Charles  and 
Henry  shewed  such  attention  each  to  his  own 
interest,  they  both  neglected  the  common  cause. 
Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisite  towards 
conducting  the  great  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they 
early  discovered  a  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other, 
which  by  degrees  begot  distrust,  and  ended  in  open 
natred. 

By  this  time  Francis  had  with  unwearied  industry 
drawn  together  an  army  capable,  as  well  from  the 
number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops,  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  dauphin,  who 
still  acted  as  general,  prudently  declining  a  battle, 
the  loss  of  which  would  have  endangered  the  king- 
dom, satisfied  himself  with  harassing  the  emperor 
with  his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  and 
laying  waste  the  country  round  him.  Though  ex- 
tremely distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles  still 
pressed  the  siege  of  St.  Disier,  which  Sancerre  de- 
fended with  astonishing  fortitude  and  conduct.  He 
stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the  enemy  in  them 
all ;  and  undismayed  even  by  the  death  of  his  brave 
associate  De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball,  he  continued  to  shew  the  same  bold  countenance 
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and  obstinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of  five  nt-eks 
he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  timt- 
longer,  when  an  artifice  of  Granvelle's  induced  him 
to  surrender.  That  crafty  politician,  having  inter- 
cepted the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  ol 
Guise  used  in  communicating  intelligence  to  San- 
cerre,  forged  a  letter  in  his  name,  authorizing  San- 
ceiTe  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highly  satis- 
fied with  his  behaviour,  thought  it  imprudent  to 
hazard  a  battle  for  his  relief.  This  letter  he  con- 
veyed into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could  raise 
no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare. 
Even  then  he  obtained  such  honourable  conditions 
as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and  among  others  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  days,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates, 
if  Francis  during  that  time  did  not  attack  the  impe- 
rial army  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  the  town. 
Thus  Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor  so  long 
before  an  inconsiderable  place,  afforded  his  sovereign 
full  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and,  what  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  an  inferior  com- 
mand, acquired  the  glory  of  having  saved  his  country. 
As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Champagne.  Great  ar- 
rears were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon 
the  point  of  mutinying  for  their  pay,  while  he  knew 
not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  But  at  last, 
by  a  fortunate  motion  on  his  part,  or  through  some 
neglect  or  treachery  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 
prised first  Esperney  and  then  Chateau  Thierry,  in 
both  which  were  considerable  magazines.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the  latter  of  which  is 
not  two  days*  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless, 
and  susceptible  of  any  violent  alarm  in  proportion  to 
its  greatness,  was  filled  with  consternation.  The 
Inhabitants,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been  already  at 
their  gates,  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion  and  despair, 
many  sending  their  wives  and   children  down  the 
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Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans  and  the  towns 
apon  the  Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted 
with  this  than  with  any  other  event  during  his  reign, 
and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  his  rival 
would  enjoy  in  insulting  his  capital  as  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed,  could  not  refrain 
from  crying  out  in  the  first  emotion  of  his  surprise 
and  sorrow,  *  How  dear,  O  my  God,  do  I  pay  for 
this  crown,  which  I  thought  thou  hadst  granted  me 
freely!*  But  recovering  in  a  moment  from  this 
sudden  sally  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  he  de 
voutly  added,  *Thy  will,  however,  be  done;*  and 
proceeded  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  opposing 
the  enemy  with  his  usual  activity  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  dauphin  detached  8,000  men  to  Paris, 
which  revived  the  courage  of  the  affrighted  citizens ; 
he  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Meaux,  and  by  a 
forced  march  got  into  Fert^,  between  the  imperial 
ists  and  the  capital. 

Upon  this  the  emperor  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right,  and  began  to  fall  back  towards  Soissons. 
Having  about  this  time  learnt  that  Henry  refused  to 
abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of 
both  which  he  expected  every  moment  to  get  pos- 
session, he  thought  himself  absolved  from  all  obliga- 
tions of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full 
liberty  to  consult  his  own  interest  in  what  manner 
soever  he  pleased.  He  consented,  therefore,  to 
renew  the  conference  which  had  been  commenced 
previous  to  the  surprise  of  Espemey.  To  conclude 
a  peace  between  two  princes,  one  of  whom  greatly 
desired  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  did  not 
require  a  long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespy, 
a  small  town  near  Meaux,  on  the  18th  of  Sept.  1544, 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were  :  That  all  the  conquests 
which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice 
shall  be  restored;  that  the  emperor  shall  give  in 
marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own 
eldest  daughter  or  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother 
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Ferdinand ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  hit 
own  daughter,  he  shall  settle  on  her  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue 
of  the  marriage  ;  that  if  he  determined  to  give  him 
his  niece,  he  shall  with  her  grant  him  the  investiture 
of  Milan  and  its  dependencies  ;  that  he  shall  within 
four  months  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses 
he  had  pitched  upon,  and  fulfil  the  respective  condi- 
tions upon  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  which 
shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in 
possession  either  of  the  Low  Countries  or  of  Milan, 
Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  that 
he  now  possesses  of  his  territories  except  Pignerol 
and  Montmilian :  that  Francis  shall  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  or  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shall 
give  up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and 
country  of  Charolois  :  that  Francis  shall  give  no  aid 
to  the  exiled  king  of  Navarre  :  that  both  monarchs 
shall  join  in  making  war  upon  the  Turk,  towards 
which  the  king  shall  furnish,  when  required  by  the 
emperor  and  empire,  600  men-at-arms  and  10,000 
foot. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
own  power  and  importance,  felt,  in  the  most  sensible 
manner,  the  neglect  with  which  the  emperor  had 
treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But 
the  situation  of  his  affairs  was  such  as  somewhat 
alleviated  the  mortification  which  this  occasioned. 
For  though  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  from  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  because  the 
Flemish  troops  received  orders  to  retire,  Boulogne 
had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Crespy 
were  brought  to  an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity 
on  account  of  this  conquest,  and  inflamed  with  indig- 
nation against  the  emperor,  the  ambassadors  whom 
Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace  found  him 
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too  arrogant  to  grant  what  was  moderate  or  equit- 
able ;  and  Henry  departing  for  England,  hostilities 
continued  between  the  two  nations. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  loudly  complained  of  by 
the  dauphin  :  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend 
the  king  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  he  secretly  pro- 
tested, in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  adherents, 
against  the  whole  transaction  ;  and  declared  what- 
ever he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  confirm 
it,  null  in  itself  and  void  of  all  obligation.  The 
parliament  of  Thoulouse,  probably  by  the  instigation 
of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.  But  Francis  ratified 
the  treaty  with  great  joy. 

A  bull  was  issued  by  the  pope  immediately  after 
the  peace  of  Crespy,  summoning  the  council  to 
assemble  at  Trent  early  next  spring,  and  exhorting 
all  Christian  princes  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
that  the  present  happy  interval  of  tranquillity  af- 
forded them,  of  suppressing  those  heresies  which 
threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  vene- 
rable among  Christians.  After  such  a  slight  expres- 
sion of  dislike  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  cover 
his  designs,  Charles  determined  to  countenance  the 
council,  which  might  become  no  inconsiderable  in- 
strument towards  accomplishing  his  projects,  and 
therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear 
there  in  his  name,  but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in 
his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time  prefixed. 

The  imperial  diet,  after  several  prorogations,  was 
opened  at  Worms.  Ferdinand  opened  it  with  ob- 
serving, that  there  were  two  points  which  chiefly 
required  consideration,  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of  religion ;  that 
the  former  was  the  most  urgent,  as  Solyman,  after 
conquering  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  was  now 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  provinces;  whilst 
the  controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate, 
and  of  such  difficult  discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope 
of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  present  to  any 
final  issue.     The  Protestants,  however,  insisted  that 
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iho  (juestions  with  regard  to  religion,  as  first  it 
dignity  and  importance,  ought  to  come  first  undei 
deliberation.  But  if  the  danger  from  the  Turkish 
arms  was  indeed  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  such 
a  delay  as  would  be  occasioned  by  an  immediate 
examination  of  the  controverted  points  in  religion, 
they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly  ap- 
pointed, to  which  the  final  settlement  of  their  reli- 
gious disputes  should  be  referred.  Both  parties 
were  inflexible  ;  and  after  much  time  spent  in  fruit- 
less endeavours  to  convince  each  other,  they  came  to 
no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
who,  upon  his  recovery  from  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  arrived  at  Worms,  contribute  in  any  degree  tc 
render  the  Protestants  more  compliant.  While  with 
such  union  as  well  as  firmness  they  rejected  all  inter- 
course  with  the  council,  »nd  refused  their  assent  to 
the  imperial  demands  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war, 
Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  shewed  an  inclination  to 
gratify  the  emperor  with  regard  to  both.  His  ex- 
ample, however,  had  little  influence  upon  such  as 
agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions ;  and 
Charles  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to 
procure  present  aid  from  the  Protestants  against  the 
Turks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies  on 
account  of  their  religion.  But  as  bis  schemes  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so 
far  advanced  that  he  could  force  the  compliance  of 
the  Protestants  or  punish  their  obstinacy,  he  artfully 
concealed  his  own  intentions.  That  he  might  aug- 
ment their  security,  he  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held 
at  Ratisbon  early  next  year,  in  order  to  adjust  what 
was  now  left  undetermined ;  and  previous  to  it  he 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party 
ghould  meet,  in  order  to  confer  upon  the  points  in 
dispute.  But  how  far  soever  this  appearance  of  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  present  tranquillity  might 
have  imposed  upon  the  Protestants,  the  emperor  wttn 
incapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimula- 
tion as  to  hide  altogether  from  their  view  the  dan- 
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gerous  designs  which  he  was  meditating  against 
them.  Herman,  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  and 
elector  of  Cologne,  a  prelate  conspicuous  for  his 
virtue  and  primitivp  simplicity  of  manners,  though 
not  more  distinguisned  for  learning  than  the  other 
descendants  of  noble  families,  who  in  that  age  pos- 
sessed most  of  the  great  benefices  in  Germany, 
having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  had  begun  in  the  year  1543,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  to  abolish  the 
ancient  superstition  in  his  diocese,  and  to  introduce 
in  its  place  the  rites  established  among  the  Protes- 
tants. The  canons  of  his  cathedral  opposed,  from 
the  beginning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  their 
archbishop.  But  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to 
check  his  career  to  be  ineffectual,  they  solemnly 
protested  against  his  proceedings,  and  appealed  for 
redress  to  the  pope  and  emperor,  the  former  as  his 
ecclesiastical,  the  latter  as  his  civil  superior.  This 
appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor  during  his 
residence  in  Worms,  he  took  the  canons  of  Cologne 
under  his  immediate  protection ;  enjoined  them  to 
proceed  with  rigour  against  all  who  revolted  from 
the  established  church;  prohibited  the  archbishop 
to  make  any  innovation  in  his  diocese ;  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  at  Brussels  within  thirty  days, 
to  answer  the  accusations  which  should  be  preferred 
against  him. 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Protestant  party,  Charles  added  other 
proofs  still  more  explicit.  In  his  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  Low  Countries  he  persecuted  all 
who  were  suspected  of  Lutheranism  with  unrelent- 
ing rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms,  he 
silenced  the  Protestant  preachers  in  that  city.  He 
allowed  an  Italian  monk  to  inveigh  against  the 
Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and  to 
call  upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God, 
to  exterminate  that  pestilent  heresy.  He  had  de- 
> patched  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  with  over- 
TT  H 
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tares  of  peace,  that  he  might  be  free  from  any 
apprehensions  of  danger  or  interruption  from  that 
quarter.  Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their  dan- 
gerous tendency,  escape  the  jealous  observation  of 
the  Protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears  and  to 
excite  their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  predo- 
minated  on  all  occasions  over  that  of  his  rival  Fran- 
cis, extricated  him  out  of  a  difficulty  from  which, 
with  all  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  have  disentangled  himself. 
Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Orleans 
should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  together  with  her  the  possession  of  the 
Milanese,  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever.  By  this 
event  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  or  from  the  indecency  of  violating  a 
recent  and  solemn  engagement,  which  must  have 
occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with  France.  He 
refused,  moreover,  to  listen  to  a  proposal  that  came 
from  Francis,  of  new-modelling  the  treaty  of  Cres- 
py,  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  lost  by  the  demise  of  his  son. 
In  consequence  of  this  event  the  unfortunate  duke 
of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  restitution  of 
his  territories ;  and  the  rights  or  claims  relinquished 
by  the  treaty  of  Crespy  returned  in  full  force  to 
the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as  pretexts  for  future 
wars. 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orlean*« 
death,  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  essential  alterations  which  appeared 
to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly 
fail  of  producing  a  rupture  which  would  prove  the 
means  of  their  safety.  But  they  were  not  more  dis- 
appointed with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expecta- 
tions from  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain 
prelude  of  a  quarrel  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pope.     When  Paul,  whose  passion  for  aggrandizing 
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his  family  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  as 
he  saw  the  dignity  and  power  which  they  derived 
immediately  from  him  becoming  more  precarious, 
found  that  he  could  not  bring  Charles  to  approve  of 
bis  ambitious  schemes,  he  ventured  to  grant  his  son 
Peter  Lewis  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Placen- 
tia,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor.  Upon  pretext  that  these  cities 
were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  Charles  perempto- 
rily refused  to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But 
both  the  emperor  and  pope  being  intent  upon  one 
common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their 
particular  passions  to  that  public  cause,  and  sup- 
pressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy  or  resentment  which 
were  rising  on  this  occa.sion,  that  they  might  jointly 
pursue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance. 

Aboit  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  violent  but  short  irruption  of  Henry,  duke 
of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  though  still  stripped 
of  his  dominions,  which  the  emperor  held  in  se- 
questration until  his  differences  with  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  possessed,  however, 
30  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to 
raise  for  the  French  king  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war  against  England. 
The  money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  duly 
advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops  were  levied ;  but 
Henry,  instead  of  leading  them  towards  France, 
suddenly  entered  his  own  dominions  at  their  head, 
in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of  them  before 
any  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The 
confederates  were  not  more  surprised  at  this  unex- 
pected attack  than  the  king  of  France  was  asto- 
nished at  a  mean  thievish  fraud  so  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  prince.  But  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
^th  incredible  expedition,  collected  as  many  men  as 
put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Henry's  undisciplined 
forces,  and  being  joined  by  his  son-in-law  Maurice, 
and  by  some  troops  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
28—26 
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ony,  he  gained  such  advantages  over  Henry,  who 
was  rash  and  bold  in  forming  his  schemes,  but  feeble 
and  undetermined  in  executing  them,  as  obliged  him 
to  disband  his  army,  and  to  surrender  himself,  to 
gether  with  his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion. 
He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  until  a  new 
reverse  of  affairs  procured  him  liberty. 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added 
new  reputation  to  the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  Pala- 
tinate brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their 
party.  Frederic,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Lejvis 
m  that  electorate,  had  long  been  suspected  of  a 
secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reforiaers, 
which,  upon  his  accession  to  the  principality,  he 
openly  manifested.  But  as  he  expected  that  some- 
thing effectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establish- 
ment of  religion  would  be  the  fruit  of  so  mauy  diets, 
•conferences,  and  negotiations,  he  did  not  at  first 
attempt  any  public  innovation  in  his  dominions. 
Finding  all  these  issue  in  nothing,  he  thought  him- 
self called  at  length  to  countenance  by  his  authority 
the  system  which  he  approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects,  who,  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Protestant  states,  had  almost  universally 
imbibed  their  opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  im- 
petuosity which  accompanied  the  spirit  of  reforma- 
tion in  its  first  efforts  had  somewhat  abated,  tbis 
change  was  made  with  great  order  and  regularity ; 
the  ancient  rites  were  abolished  and  new  forms 
were  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence  or 
symptom  of  discontent.  Though  Frederic  adopted 
the  religious  system  of  the  Protestants,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde. 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  Pa- 
latinate, the  general  council  was  opened  with  the 
accustomed  solemnities  at  Trent,  The  pope,  by 
his  last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first 
meeting  to  be  held  in  March      But  his  views  and 
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those  of  the  emperor  were  so  different,  that  almost 
the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiations.  Charles 
laboured  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike 
preparations  were  so  far  advanced  that  he  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  second  its  decisions  by  the  force  of 
his  arms.  The  pope  insisted  either  upon  translating^ 
the  council  to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending 
altogether  its  proceedings  at  that  juncture,  or  upon 
authorizing  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  the  two  former  expedients  as 
equally  offensive  to  the  Germans  of  every  denomi> 
nation  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  the  latter, 
he  proposed  that  the  council  should  begin  with 
reforming  the  disorders  in  the  church  before  it  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  or  define  articles  of  faith.  This 
was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many 
artifices  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a 
dangerous  judicatory.  Paul,  though  more  compliant 
than  some  of  his  predecessors  with  regard  to  calling 
a  council,  was  no  less  jealous  than  they  had  been  of 
its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what  matter  of  triumph  such 
a  method  of  proceeding  would  afford  the  heretics. 
He  apprehended  consequences  not  only  humbling 
but  fatal  to  the  papal  see,  if  the  council  came  to 
consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only  busi- 
ness, or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed  to  gratify 
their  own  envy  and  peevishness  by  prescribing  rules 
to  those  who  were  exalted  above  them  in  dignity 
and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore,  to  this 
insidious  proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his 
legates  to  open  the  council. 

The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form. 
In  a  subsequent  one  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing 
a  confession  of  faith,  wherein  should  be  contained  all 
the  articles  which  the  church  required  its  members 
to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  council ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due 
attention  should  be  given  to  what  was  necessary 
towards  the  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline^ 
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As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received 
information  of  the  opening  of  the  council,  they  pub- 
lished a  long  manifesto,  containing  a  renewal  of 
their  protest  against  its  meeting,  together  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its  juris- 
dictions. The  pope  and  emperor,  on  their  part, 
were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour  to 
its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object 
of  greater  importance  occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  Protestants  were  not  unconcerned  spectators 
of  the  motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of 
Charles.  The  deputies  of  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde  assembled  at  Francfort,  and  by  com- 
municating their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each 
other,  reciprocally  heightened  their  sense  of  the 
impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not  such 
as  their  situation  required  or  the  preparations  of 
their  enemies  rendered  necessary. 

The  landgrave  about  this  time,  desirous  of  pene- 
trating to  the  bottom  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote 
to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  master's  schemes,  informing  him 
of  the  several  particulars  which  raised  the  suspicions 
of  the  Protestants,  and  begging  an  explicit  declara- 
tion of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Gran- 
velle, in  return,  assured  them,  that  the  intelligence 
which  they  had  received  of  the  emperor's  military 
preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  sus- 
picions destitute  of  foundation;  that  though,  in 
order  to  guard  his  frontiers  against  any  insult  of 
the  Frencii  or  English,  he  had  commanded  a  small 
body  of  men  to  be  raised  in  the  Low  Countries,  he 
was  as  solicitous  as  ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in 
German}^. 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with 
these  professions  of  his  minister.  For  instead  of 
appointing  men  of  known  moderation  and  a  pacific 
temper  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrines 
at  the  conference  which  had  been  agreed  on,  he  made 
choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to  their  own  systero 
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with  a  blind  obstinacy  that  rendered  all  hope  of  a 
reconcilement  desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish 
divine,  who  took  upon  him  the  conduct  of  a  debate 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  managed  it  with  all  the 
subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more 
studious  to  perplex  his  adversaries  than  to  convince 
them,  and  more  intent  on  palliating  error  than  on 
discovering  truth.  The  Protestants,  filled  with  in- 
dignation as  well  at  his  sophistry  as  at  some  re- 
gulations which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  conference  abruptly, 
being  now  fully  convinced  that  in  all  his  late  mea- 
sures the  emperor  could  have  no  other  view  than  to 
amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripening  his  own 
schemes. 
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While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and 
the  tempest  which  had  been  so  long  a  gather- 
ing was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
against  the  Protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by 
a  seasonable  death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its 
destructive  rage.  Having  gone,  though  in  a  declin- 
ing state  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to 
his  native  city  of  Eysleben,  in  order  to  compose,  by 
his  authority,  a  dissension  among  the  counts  of 
Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation 
in  his  stomach,  which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Zeal  for 
what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to 
maintain  his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  in- 
dustry in  propagating  them,  are  virtues  which  shine 
so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that 
even  his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  these  may  be  added 
with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of 
manners  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character 
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of  a  reformer ;  such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the 
doctrine  which  he  delivered  ;  and  such  perfect  dis- 
interestedness as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of 
his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all  celfish  considerations, 
a  stranger  to  the  elegances  of  life,  and  despising  its 
pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  church  to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  him- 
self ir.  his  original  state  of  professor  in  the  university 
and  pastor  ot  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with  the 
moderate  appointments  annexed  to  these  offices. 
His  extraordinary  qualities  were  allayed  with  no 
inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human 
passions.  These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or 
corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their 
rise  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues. 
His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, roused  by  great  objects  or  agitated  by  violent 
passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  im- 
petuosity which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or 
such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation.  By 
carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess, 
he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and 
was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him 
to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions 
were  well-founded  approached  to  arrogance;  his 
courage  in  asserting  them  to  rashness  ;  his  firmness 
in  adhering  to  them  to  obstinacy;  and  his  zeal  in 
confuting  his  adversaries  to  rage  and  scurrility. 
Accustomed  himself  to  consider  every  thing  as 
subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected  the  same  defe- 
rence for  it  from  other  men  ;  and  without  making 
any  allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he 
poured  forth  against  such  as  disappointed  him  in 
this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or 
character  when  his  doctrines  were  attacked,  he 
chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately  with 
the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of 
Henry  VHI.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and  abilities 
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of  Erasmus,  screened  them   from   the   same   gross 
abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of 
dissimulation  with  which  he  had  set  out,  employing 
every  art  to  amuse  the  Protestants  and  to  quiet  their 
fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  most  active  of  all  the  confederates,  and  the  most 
suspicious  of  his  designs.  To  him  he  made  such 
warm  professions  of  his  concern  for  the  happiness 
of  Germany  and  of  his  aversion  to  all  violent  mea- 
sures ;  he  denied  in  such  express  terms  his  having 
entered  into  any  league  or  having  begun  any  military 
preparations  which  should  give  any  just  cause  of 
alarm  to  the  Protestants,  as  seem  to  have  dispelled 
all  the  landgrave's  doubts  and  apprehensions,  and 
sent  him  away  fully  satisfied  of  his  pacific  intentions. 
This  artifice  was  of  great  advantage,  and  effectually 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed. 
The  landgrave  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he 
had  been  admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms, 
where  the  Smalkaldic  confederates  were  assembled, 
and  gave  them  such  a  flattering  representation  ot 
the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them, 
that  they  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking 
any  immediate  measures  against  danger  which  ap- 
peared to  be  distant  or  imaginary. 

Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred  as  staggered 
the  credit  which  the  Protestants  had  given  to  the 
emperor's  declarations.  The  council  of  Trent, 
though  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  prelates,  without  a  single  deputy  from 
many  of  the  kingdoms  which  it  assumed  a  right  of 
binding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  long 
inactivity,  proceeded  now  to  settle  articles  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Having  begun  with  examining 
the  first  and  chief  point  in  controversy  between  the 
church  of  Rome  and  the  reformers,  concerning  the 
rule  which  should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive 
in  matters  of  faith,  the  counciJ,  by  its  "infallible  au- 
I  I 
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thority,  determined,  *  That  the  books  to  which  the 
designation  of  Apocryphal  hath  been  given  are  of 
equal  authority  with  those  which  were  received  bj 
the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians  into  the  sacred 
3anon ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the 
apostolic  age,  and  preserved  in  the  church,  arc 
entitled  to  as  much  regard  as  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing  ;  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
made  or  revised  by  St.  Jerome,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Vulgate  translation,  should  be  read  in 
churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic 
and  canonical.*  Against  all  who  disclaimed  the 
truth  of  these  tenets,  anathemas  were  denounced  ia 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined  the 
main  foundation  of  the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain 
warning  to  the  Protestants  what  judgment  they 
might  expect  when  the  council  should  have  leisure 
to  take  into  consideration  the  particular  and  subordi- 
nate articles  of  their  creed. 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  con- 
demn the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  striking  instance  of  the  pope's  resolution 
to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of 
the  canons  of  Cologne  against  their  archbishop  hav- 
ing been  carried  to  Rome,  he  was  convicted  of 
heresy,  and  a  papal  bull  was  issued,  depriving  him 
of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  inflicting  on  him  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  absolving  his 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had 
taken  to  him  as  their  civil  superior.  The  count© 
nance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Lutheran  heresy 
was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
only  reason  assigned  to  justify  the  extraordinary 
severity  of  this  decree.  The  Protestants  were  of 
course  deeply  alarmed  at  this  sentence  against  the 
archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  intentions,  not  only  of  the  pope  but  of 
the  emperor,  against  the  whole  party. 
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Charles  saw  that  now  it  became  necessary  to  throw 
aside  the  mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  he 
determined  to  act.  By  a  long  series  of  artifice  and 
fallacy  he  had  gained  so  much  time,  that  his  mea- 
sures, though  not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were 
in  great  forwardness.  The  pope,  by  his  proceedings 
against  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  wtll  as  by  the 
decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated  matters  into 
such  a  situation  as  rendered  a  breach  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Protestants  almost  unavoidable, 
Charles  had  therefore  no  choice  left  him  but  either 
to  take  part  with  them  in  overturning  what  the  see 
of  Rome  had  determined,  or  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  church  openly  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  did  the 
pope  think  it  enough  to  have  brought  the  emperor 
under  a  necessity  of  acting  ;  he  pressed  him  to  begin 
his  operations  immediately,  and  to  carry  them  with 
such  vigour  as  could  not  fail  of  securing  success. 

But  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance 
from  the  pope,  Charles  was  now  secure  from  any 
danger  of  interruption  to  his  designs  by  the  Turkish 
arms,  Solyman  having  consented  to  a  truce  for  five 
years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was,  That  each  should 
retain  possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary  ; 
and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  the 
sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  50,000 
crowns.  But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence 
of  the  Germans  themselves  that  the  emperor  relied 
with  the  greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  afifairs,  when  the 
diet  of  the  empire  met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  appeared  there  in  per- 
son, but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
under  pretence  of  being  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  fre- 
quency of  such  assemblies,  sent  only  deputies. 
Their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  together  with  an 
apprehension  that  violence  might,  perhaps,  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  force  their  approbation  of  what  he 
should  propose  in  the  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of 
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their  absence.  The  speech  with  which  che  emperot 
opened  the  diet  was  extremely  artful.  After  pro- 
fessing, in  common  form,  his  regard  for  the  prosperit)' 
of  the  Germanic  body,  he  mentioned  their  unhappy 
dissensions  about  religion  ;  lamented  the  ill  success 
of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  them  ;  complained 
of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  conference,  and 
craved  their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  restoring  union  to  the  churches  of  Germany.  The 
Roman  Catholic  members  joined  immediately  in 
representing  that  the  authority  of  the  council  now 
met  at  Trent  ought  to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of 
controversy  ;  that  all  Christians  should  submit  to  its 
decrees  as  the  infallible  rule  of  their  faith ;  and  there- 
fore they  besought  him  to  exert  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty,  in  protecting  that 
assembly,  and  in  compelling  the  Protestants  to 
acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  The  Protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which, 
after  repeating  their  objections  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the  only  effectual  method 
of  deciding  the  points  in  dispute,  that  either  a  free 
general  council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or 
a  national  council  of  the  empire  should  be  called,  or 
a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed  out 
of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith. 
The  emperor,  receiving  this  paper  with  a  contemp- 
tuous smile,  paid  no  farther  regard  to  it.  Having 
already  taken  his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that 
nothing  but  force  could  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the 
terms  of  which  were  already  agreed  on ;  he  com- 
manded a  body  of  troops,  levied  on  purpose  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  advance  towards  Germany ;  he 
gave  commissions  to  several  officers  for  raising  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  he  warned  John 
and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  that  now  was  the  proper 
time  of  exerting  themselves  in  order  to  rescue  theii 
ally,  Henry  of  Brunswick,  i  "om  captivity. 
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All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without 
the  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  Protestants. 
Alarmed  with  reports  of  thii  kind  from  every  quar- 
ter,  as  well  as  with  the  preparations  for  war  which 
they  could  not  but  observe,  the  deputies  of  the  con- 
federates demanded  audience  of  the  emperor,  and, 
in  the  name  of  their  masters,  required  to  know 
whether  these  military  preparations  were  carried  on 
by  his  command,  and  for  what  end  and  against  what 
inemy  ?  To  a  question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at 
a  time  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  explicit  answer. 
Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued  ;  and 
professing  his  purpose  not  to  molest,  on  account  of 
religion,  those  who  should  act  as  dutiful  subjects, 
declared  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  dignity ; 
and  by  punishing  some  factious  members,  to  preserve 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  empire  from  being 
impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irregular  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name 
the  persons  whom  he  charged  with  such  high  crimes, 
and  destined  to  be  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave of  Hesse  in  view.  Their  deputies,  considering 
what  he  had  said  as  a  plain  declaration  of  his  hostile 
intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratisbon. 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter 
to  treat  with  the  pope,  and  the  league  was  signed  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  By  it  the  em- 
peror engaged  instantly  to  take  the  field  with  a 
sufficient  army,  that  he  might  compel  all  who  dis- 
owned the  council  or  had  apostatized  from  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers  to  return  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  and  submit  with  due  obedience  to  the 
holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without 
the  pope's  consent,  nor  without  assigning  him  his 
share  in  any  conquests  which  should  be  made  upon 
them ;  and  that,  even  after  this  period,  he  should 
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■ot  agree  to  any  accommodation  which  might  bft 
detrimental  to  the  church  or  to  the  interest  of  reH- 
eion.  On  his  part,  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposit  i 
large  sum  in  the  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  war;  to  maintain,  at  his  own 
charge,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  12,000  foot 
and  500  horse  ;  to  grant  the  emperor,  for  one  year, 
half  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain ; 
to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate  as  much  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses  in  that 
country  as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  500,000 
crowns ;  and  to  employ  not  only  spiritual  censures 
but  military  force  against  any  prince  who  should 
attempt  to  interrupt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this 
treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  was  declared  to  be  the  object 
of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this  treaty, 
Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans 
that  he  had  no  design  to  abridge  their  religious 
liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindicating  his  own 
authority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as 
had  encroached  upon  it.  If  he  had  avowed  at  once 
an  intention  of  overturning  the  Protestant  church, 
and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  its  former  state 
of  subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or 
princes  who  had  embraced  the  new  opinions  could 
have  remained  neutral  after  such  a  declaration,  far 
less  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor 
in  such  an  enterprise.  Whereas,  by  concealing  and 
even  disclaiming  any  intention  of  that  kind,  he  not 
only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or 
interested  with  a  pretext  for  joining  him  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  abandoning 
their  own  principles,  or  taking  part  openly  in  sup- 
pressing them. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  ol 
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kis  zeal,  had  well  nigh  disconcerted  this  plan,  which 
the  emperor  had  formed  with  so  much  care  and  art. 
Proud  of  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable 
league  against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in 
thinking  that  the  glory  of  extirpating  it  was  reserved 
for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
pious  intention  of  their  confederacy  as  well  as  to  dis- 
play his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to  make  such 
extraordinary  efforts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its 
purity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  after  issued 
a  bull  containing  most  liberal  promises  of  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise, 
together  with  warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not 
bear  a  part  in  it  themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour 
of  their  prayers  and  the  severity  of  their  mortifica- 
tions, that  they  might  draw  down  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  those  who  undertook  it.  Nor  was  it 
zeal  alone  which  pushed  the  pope  to  make  declarations 
so  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  the  emperor 
himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He 
was  much  scandalized  at  Charles's  dissimulation  in 
such  a  cause  ;  at  his  seeming  to  be  ashamed  of  own- 
ing his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to 
make  that  pass  for  a  political  contest  which  he  ought 
to  have  gloried  in  as  a  war  that  had  no  other  object 
than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much  solici- 
tude, therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise 
the  purpose  of  the  confederacy,  did  the  pope  endea- 
vour to  publish  their  real  plan,  in  order  that  they  might 
come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Protest 
tants,  that  all  hopes  of  reconcilement  might  be  cut 
off,  and  that  Charles  might  be  under  fewer  tempta* 
tions,  and  have  it  less  in  his  power,  than  at  present, 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  church  by  any  accom- 
modation beneficial  to  himself. 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the 
Dope*s  indiscretion  or  malice  in  making  this  dis- 
covery, continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  and 
to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he 
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had  originally  avowed.  Several  of  the  Protestant 
states,  whom  he  had  previously  gained,  thought  them- 
selves justified,  in  some  measure,  by  his  declaarations, 
for  abandoning  their  associates,  and  even  for  giving 
assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater 
and  sounder  part  of  the  Protestant  confederates. 
They  det-ermined  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence, 
and  neither  to  renounce  those  religious  truths  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  had  attained  by  means  so 
wonderful,  nor  to  abandon  those  civil  rights  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors. 
In  order  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for  this 
purpose,  their  deputies  met  at  Ulm  soon  after  their 
abrupt  departure  from  Ratisbon.  The  contingent 
of  troops  which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  fur- 
nish having  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty  of 
union,  orders  were  given  for  bringing  them  imme- 
diately into  the  field.  Being  sensible  at  last,  that, 
through  the  narrow  prejudices  of  some  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  imprudent  security  of  others,  they  had 
neglected  too  long  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
foreign  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great  ear- 
nestness, but  without  success,  to  the  Venetians  and 
Swiss. 

The  Protestants,  not  long  after,  had  recourse  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  England ;  the  approach  of 
danger  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's 
scruples,  or  obliging  him  to  yield  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  his  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Though 
hostilities  between  them  had  continued  for  some 
time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became  weary 
at  last  of  a  war  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage 
to  either,  and  had  lately  terminated  all  their  differ- 
ences by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campre  near  Andres. 
FVancis  having  with  great  difficulty  procured  his 
allies  the  Scots  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  in  return 
for  that  concession  he  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum, 
which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to  him   on  several 
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accounts,  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  as  a  pledge  for  his  faithful  performance  of 
that  article.  But  though  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  liberty  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate 
were  the  Protestants  that  they  derived  no  immediate 
advantage  from  this  circumstance.  Henry  appeared 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  but  oi> 
such  conditions  as  would  render  him  not  only  the 
head  but  the  supreme  director  of  their  league;  a 
pre-eminence  which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  inte- 
rest between  them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed 
from  them  so  widely  in  his  religious  sentiments,  they 
had  no  inclination  to  admit.  Francis,  more  power- 
fully inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afford 
them  assistance,  found  his  kingdom  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of 
irritating  the  pope  by  entering  into  close  union  with 
excommunicated  heretics,  that  he  durst  not  under- 
take the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic  league. 

But  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  their  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  courts,  the  confederates  found 
no  difficulty  at  home  in  bringing  a  sufficient  force 
into  the  field.  They  were  enabled  to  assemble  in  a 
few  weeks  an  army  composed  of  70,000  foot,  and 
15,000  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  120  cannon,^ 
800  ammunition  waggons,  8,000  beasts  of  burden, 
and  6,000  pioneers.  This  army,  one  of  the  most 
numerous,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  appointed,  of 
any  which  had  been  levied  in  Europe  during  that 
century,  did  not  require  the  united  effort  of  the 
whole  Protestant  body  to  raise  it.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and  the  imperial 
cities  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Strasburg,  were  the 
only  powers  which  contributed  towards  this  great 
armament;  the  electors  of  Cologne,  of  Branden- 
burg, and  the  count  Palatine,  overawed  by  the  em- 
peror's threats  or  deceived  by  his  professions,  re- 
mained neuter.     John,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Ba- 
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reith,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  though 
both  early  converts  to  Lutheranism,  entered  openly 
into  the  emperor's  service,  under  pretext  of  having 
obtained  his  promise  for  the  security  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony  soon  followed 
their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amazing 
rapidity  wherewith  they  had  assembled  them,  asto- 
nished the  emperor,  and  filled  him  with  the  most 
disquieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no 
condition  to  resist  such  a  mighty  force.  Shut  up  in 
Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength,  whose  inha- 
bitants being  mostly  Lutherans  would  have  been 
more  ready  to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only 
3,000  Spanish  foot  who  had  served  in  Hungary, 
and  about  5,000  Germans  who  had  joined  him  from 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  army, 
which  he  could  not  fight,  nor  could  he  even  hope  to 
retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The  pope's  troops,  though 
in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Germany ;  the  forces  which  he  expected 
from  the  Low  Countries  nad  not  yet  begun  to  move, 
and  were  even  far  from  being  complete.  His  situa- 
tion, however,  called  for  more  immediate  succour, 
nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to  wait  for  such 
distant  auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so 
precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles  that  the 
confederates  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tage which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  They  could 
not  think  of  throwing  off  that  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turninar  their 
arms  against  »iim,  without  one  solemn  appeal  more 
to  his  candoui',  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their 
fellow-subjecta.  For  this  purpose  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  emperor,  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Germany,  both  of  the  same  tenor. 

Charles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as 
might  have  inspired  him  with  moderate  sentiments, 
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appeared  as  inflexible  and  haughty  as  if  his  affairs 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only 
leply  to  the  address  and  manifesto  of  the  Protestants 
was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  their 
leaders,  and  against  all  who  should  dare  to  assist 
them.  By  this  sentence,  the  ultimate  and  most 
rigorous  one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  has 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  traitors  or  enemies 
to  their  country,  they  were  declared  rebels  and  out- 
laws, and  deprived  of  every  privilege  which  they  en- 
joyed as  members  of  the  Germanic  body ;  their 
goods  were  confiscated ;  their  subjects  absolved  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance;  and  it  became  not  only 
lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  territories. 
The  nobles  and  free  cities  who  framed  or  perfected 
the  constitution  of  the  German  government  had  not 
been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  and  privileges 
as  to  trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  jurisdic- 
tion. The  authority  of  a  diet  of  the  empire  ought 
to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  members 
could  be  put  under  the  ban.  But  Charles  over- 
looked that  formality,  well  knowing  that  if  his  arms 
were  crowned  with  success  there  would  remain  none 
who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  in 
question  what  he  had  done. 

The  confederates  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation to  be  at  an  end,  had  only  to  choose 
whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to  the 
emperor's  will  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They 
were  not  destitute  either  of  public  spirit  or  of  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  proper  choice.  A  few  days  after 
the  ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  sent  a  herald  to  the  impe- 
rial camp,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  war  against 
Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave  any  other  title 
than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all 
allegiance,  homage,  or  duty,  which  he  might  claim, 
or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him.  But 
previous  to  this  formality,  part  of  their  troops  had 
28—27 
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begun  to  act.  The  command  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  raised  by  the  city  of  Augsburg,  having  been 
g-iven  to  Sebastian  Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  by  the  booty  that  he  got  when  the  imperialist! 
plundered  Rome,  together  with  the  merit  of  long 
service,  had  acquired  wealth  and  authority  which 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  German 
nobles,  that  gallant  veteran  resolved,  before  he  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  confederates,  to  attempt  some- 
thing suitable  to  his  former  fame  and  to  the  expec- 
tation of  his  countrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were 
hastening  towards  Tyrol,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains which  run  across  that  country,  he  advanced 
thither  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  seized  Ehren- 
berg  and  Cuffstein,  two  strong  castles  which  com- 
manded the  principal  defiles.  Without  stopping  a 
moment  he  continued  his  march  towards  Inspruck, 
by  getting  possession  of  which  he  would  have  obliged 
the  Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  of 
men  could  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest 
armies.  Castlealto,  the  governor  of  Trent,  knowing 
what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  the  emperor,  all 
whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian 
auxiliaries  had  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few  troops 
with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  threw  himself  into  tho 
town.  Schertel,  however,  did  not  abandon  the  en 
terprise,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and 
an  order  from  the  elector  and  landgrave,  obliged  him 
to  desist.  By  his  retreat  the  passes  were  left  open, 
and  the  Italians  entered  Germany  without  any  oppo- 
sition but  from  the  garrisons  which  Schertel  had 
placed  in  Ehrenberg  and  Cuffstein ;  and  these  having 
no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered  after  a  short 
resistance. 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error 
of  which  the  confederates  were  guilty.  As  the  su- 
preme command  of  their  army  was  committed,  in 
terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of 
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Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  equal  power, 
all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided  and 
co-ordinate  authority,  which  is  always  of  fatal  conse- 
quence in  the  operations  of  war,  were  immediately 
felt.  The  elector,  though  intrepid  in  his  own  per- 
son to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the  cause, 
was  slow  in  deliberating,  uncertain  as  well  as  irreso- 
lute in  his  determinations,  and  constantly  preferred 
measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe  to  such  as 
were  bold  or  decisive.  The  landgrave,  of  a  more 
active  and  enterprising  nature,  formed  all  his  resolu- 
tions with  promptitude,  wished  to  execute  them  with 
spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as 
tended  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Thus 
their  maxims  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
differed  as  widely  as  those  by  which  they  were  influ- 
enced in  preparing  for  it.  Such  perpetual  contra- 
riety in  their  sentiments  gave  rise,  imperceptibly,  to 
jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  contention.  These  multi- 
plied the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompatibility 
of  their  natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more 
violent.  The  other  members  of  the  league  con- 
sidering themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to 
the  elector  and  landgrave  only  in  consequence  of  the 
articles  of  a  voluntary  confederacy,  did  not  long 
retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who  pro- 
ceeded with  so  little  concord;  and  the  numerous 
army  of  the  Protestants,  like  a  vast  machine  whose 
parts  are  ill  compacted,  and  which  is  destitute  of  any 
power  sufficient  to  move  and  regulate  the  whole, 
acted  with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  effect. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that  by  remaining 
at  Ratisbon  he  might  render  it  impossible  for  the 
pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  boldly  advanced  to 
Landshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some 
days  in  deliberating  whether  it  was  proper  to  follow 
him  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that 
scruple,  and  began  to  move  towards  his  camp,  they 
suddenly  abandoned    the  design,  and  hastened  to 
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attack  RatiS3on,  in  which  town  Charles  could  leave 
only  a  small  garrison.  By  this  time  the  papal 
troops,  amounting  fully  to  that  number  which  Paul 
had  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  reached  Landshut, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  6000  Spaniards  of  the 
veteran  band  stationed  in  Naples.  The  imperial 
army  amounted  now  to  36,000  men,  and  was  still 
more  formidable  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  tht 
troops  than  by  their  number.  Avila,  commendador 
of  Alcantara,  who  had  been  present  in  all  the  wars 
carried  on  by  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies 
which  gained  the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which 
conquered  Tunis  and  invaded  France,  gives  this 
the  preference  to  any  military  force  he  had  ever 
seen  assembled.  Octavio  Farnese,  the  pope's  grand- 
son, assisted  by  the  ablest  officers  formed  m  the  long 
wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded  the 
Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Far- 
nese, accompanied  him  as  papal  legate ;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  of  a  religious 
enterprise,  he  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
army  with  a  cross  carried  before  him,  and  to  publish 
indulgences  wherever  he  came  to  all  who  should 
g-ive  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the 
practice  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  But 
this  the  emperor  strictly  prohibited,  as  inconsistent 
with  all  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Germans  of  his  own  party;  and  the  legate  per- 
ceiving, to  his  astonishment,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which  he 
considered  as  the  sole  object  of  the  war,  was  publicly 
permitted  in  the  imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in 
disgust  to  Italy. 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  empero- 
to  send  such  a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison  at  Ra- 
tisbon,  that  the  confederates,  relinquishing  all  hopes 
of  reducing  that  town,  marched  towards  Ingoldstadt 
on  the  Danube,  near  to  which  Charles  was  now 
encamped.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  em- 
peror's notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  cousti- 
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tutioQ  of  the  empire,  in  having  called  in  foreigners 
to  lay  waste  Germany  and  to  oppress  its  liberties. 
As  in  that  age  t  be  dominion  of  the  Roman  see  was 
so  odious  to  the  Protestants,  that  the  name  of  the 
pope  alone  was  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror 
at  any  enterprise  which  he  countenanced,  and  to 
raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came 
to  be  universally  believed  among  them,  that  Paul 
had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  over  Germany,  to 
set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison 
the  wells  and  fountains  of  water.  Even  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  of 
having  employed  such  anti- christian  and  diabolical 
arts  against  them.  These  sentiments  of  the  confede- 
rates were  confirmed,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing 
too  rigorous  towards  heretics  anathematized  by  the 
church,  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war  by  mingling  with  it  all  the  cruelty 
of  bigoted  zeal. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  confederates  at  Ingoldstadt, 
they  found  the  emperor  in  a  camp  not  remarkable 
for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  en- 
trenchment. Before  the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  such 
extent  as  afforded  sufficient  space  for  drawing  out 
their  whole  army,  and  bringing  it  to  act  at  once. 
Every  consideration  should  have  determined  them 
to  have  seized  this  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
emperor;  and  their  great  superiority  in  numbers, 
the  eagerness  of  their  troops,  together  with  the 
stability  of  the  German  infantry  in  pitched  battles, 
afforded  them  the  most  probable  expectation  of  vic- 
tory. The  landgrave  urged  this  with  great  warmth, 
declaring,  that  if  the  sole  command  were  vested  in 
him,  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that  occasion, 
and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate  of  the 
two  parties.  But  the  elector,  reflecting  on  the 
^alour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces,  animated 
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by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  conducted  by 
the  best  officers  of  the  age,  would  not  venture  upon 
an  action  which  he  thought  to  be  so  doubtful  as  the 
attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  ground  which 
they  themselves  had  chosen,  and  while  covered  with 
fortifications  which,  though  imperfect,  would  afford 
them  no  small  advantage  in  the  combat.  Notwith- 
standing his  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was 
agreed  to  advance  towards  the  enemy's  camp  in 
battle-array,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  whether  by 
that  insult,  and  by  a  furious  cannonade  which  they 
began,  they  could  draw  the  imperialists  out  of  their 
works.  The  confederates,  after  firing  several  hours 
on  the  imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than 
execution,  seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to 
fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to  their  own  camp. 
The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  diligence 
in  strengthening  his  works,  that  the  confederates, 
returning  to  the  cannonade  next  day,  found  that 
though  they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon 
such  a  bold  experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making 
an  attack  with  advantage  was  lost. 

The  confederates  now  turned  their  whole  atten- 
tion towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  which 
the  count  de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor 
from  the  Low  Countries ;  but  he  conducted  this 
body  to  the  imperial  camp  without  any  loss.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Flemings  the  emperor  made  him- 
self master  of  Neuburg,  Dillingen,  and  Donawert  on 
the  Danube ;  of  Nordlingen,  and  several  other  towns 
situated  on  the  most  considerable  streams  which  fall 
into  that  mighty  river.  By  this  he  got  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  extent  of  country,  though  not  with- 
out Deing  obliged  to  engage  in  several  sharp  en- 
counters, of  which  the  success  was  various,  nor 
without  being  exposed,  ^ftener  than  once,  to  the 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner 
the  whole  autumn  was  spent ;  neither  party  gained 
any    remarkable    superiority   over   the   other,    and 
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nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  tne  war  to  a 
period.  The  emperor  had  often  foretold  with  con- 
fidence, that  discord  and  the  want  of  money  would 
compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy 
body,  which  they  had  neither  abilities  to  guide  nor 
funds  to  support.  Though  he  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction,  there  was 
no  prospect  of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  ho 
himself  found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  army  in  the 
field ;  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he 
usually  was  in  the  prosecution  of  every  measure,  ad- 
vising  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 
But  the  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  their  opinion. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  two  contending  parties,  and  the 
qualities  of  their  leaders,  did  not  hesitate  long  in 
determining  on  which  side  the  greatest  advantages 
were  to  be  expected.  Having  taken  his  final  reso- 
lution of  joining  the  emperor,  he  had  repaired  to 
Ratisbon  in  the  month  of  May,  under  pretext  of 
attending  the  diet ;  and  after  many  conferences  with 
Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  myste- 
rious secresy,  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged to  concur  in  assisting  the  emperor  as  a  faithful 
subject,  and  Charles  in  return  stipulated  to  bestow 
on  him  all  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his 
dignities  as  well  as  territories. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  engage 
ments  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  emperor 
closely  concealed  :  and  so  perfect  a  master  was  he 
in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the  confederates, 
notwithstanding  his  declining  all  connexions  with 
them,  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in  paying  court 
to  the  emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  sus- 
picion of  his  designs.  Even  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
when  he  marched  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
to  join  his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to 
Maurice's  protection,  which  he,  with  an  insidious 
appearance  of  friendship,  readily  undertook.  But 
Kk 
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scarcely  had  the  elector  taken  the  field  when  Mau« 
rice  began  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of  the 
Romans  how  to  invade  those  very  territories  with 
the  defence  of  which  he  was  intrusted.  Soon  after, 
the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As 
he  was  next  heir  to  the  former,  and  particularly  in- 
terested in  preventing  strangers  from  getting  his 
dominions  into  their  possession,  Charles  required 
him,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  upon  the 
allegiance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of 
the  empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  in  his  hands 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  elector  ;  warning  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  neglected  to  obey  these 
commands,  he  should  be  held  £is  accessory  to  the 
crimes  of  his  kinsman,  and  be  liable  to  the  same 
punishment. 

Maurice  having  twice  called  together  the  states 
of  his  country,  they  proposed  to  write  to  the  elector, 
'jxhortin^  him,  as  the  best  means  not  only  of  appeas- 
ing the  emperor,  but  of  preventing  his  dominions 
from  being  seized  by  foreign  or  hostile  powers,  to 
give  his  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possession 
of  them  quietly  and  without  opposition.  Maurice 
himself  seconded  their  arguments  in  a  letter  to  the 
landgrave,  his  father-in-law ;  but  such  an  extrava- 
gant proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and 
indignation  which  it  deserved.  But  Maurice  had 
proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his 
plan  by  reproaches  or  arguments.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  execute  with  vigour  what  he  had 
hitherto  carried  on  by  artifice  aid  dissimulation. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtilty 
in  contrivance.  Having  assembled  about  12,000 
men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one  part  of  the  electoral 
provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other. 
Maurice  in  two  sharp  encounters  defeated  the  troops 
which  the  elector  had  left  to  guard  his  country ;  and 
improving  these   advantages  to  the  utmost,  made 
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himself  master  of  all  the  electorate  except  Wittem- 
berg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach,  which  being  places  of 
considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of 
these  rapid  conquests  soon  reached  the  imperial  and 
confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satisfaction  with 
an  event  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  productive 
of  the  most  important  consequences,  was  expressed 
by  every  possible  demonstration  of  joy.  The  latter 
was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  name 
of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an 
apostate  from  religion,  a  betrayer  of  the  German 
liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most  sacred  and 
natural  ties.  Every  thing  that  the  rage  or  inven- 
tion of  the  party  could  suggest  in  order  to  blacken 
and  render  him  odious ;  invectives,  satires,  and  lam- 
poons, the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers, 
together  with  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  all 
employed  against  him.  While  he,  confiding  in  the 
arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his  actions 
could  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justification, 
published  a  manifesto,  containing  the  same  frivolous 
reasons  for  his  conduct  which  he  had  formerly 
alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states  and  in  his  lettei 
to  the  landgrave. 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Mau- 
rice's motions,  proposed  to  return  home  with  his 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  the  deputies 
of  the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  him 
at  that  time  to  remain  with  the  army,  and  to  prefer 
the  success  of  the  common  cause  before  the  security 
of  his  own  dominions.  At  length  the  sufferings  and 
complaints  of  his  subjects  increased  so  much,  that  he 
discovered  the  utmost  impatience  to  set  out,  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of  Maurice  and 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians,  who  having 
been  accustomed  to  that  licentious  and  merciless 
species  of  war  which  was  thought  lawful  against  the 
Turks,  committed,  wherever  they  came,  the  wildest 
aots  of  rapine   and  violence.      This  desire  of  the 
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elector  was  so  natural  and  so  wannly  urged,  that 
the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of  the 
unhappy  consequences  of  dividing  their  army,  durst 
not  refuse  their  consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to 
grant  it.  In  this  perplexity  they  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen  on  the  Brenz, 
in  order  to  consult  their  constituents,  and  at  length 
concluded  that  nothing  could  save  them,  but  either 
the  bringing  the  contest  to  the  immediate  decision 
of  a  battle,  by  attacking  the  imperial  army,  or  an 
accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles 
by  a  treaty.  Such  was  the  despondency  and  de- 
jection which  now  oppressed  the  party,  that  of  these 
two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
empowering  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg to  propound  overtures  of  peace  in  their  name 
to  the  emperor. 

Charles,  however,  would  not  hear  of  a  negotiation 
but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should 
previously  give  up  himself  and  his  dominions  abso- 
lutely to  his  disposal.  As  nothing  more  intolerable 
or  ignominious  could  have  been  prescribed  even  in 
the  worst  situation  of  their  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  this  proposition  should  be  rejected  by  a  party 
which  was  rather  humbled  and  disconcerted  than 
subdued.  But  forgetting  that  it  was  the  union  of 
their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  ren- 
dered the  confederacy  formidable,  and  had  more 
than  once  obliged  the  imperialists  to  think  of  quit- 
ting the  field,  they  inconsiderately  abandoned  this 
advantage,  which  in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony 
would  still  have  kept  the  emperor  in  awe,  and 
yielding  to  the  elector's  entreaties,  consented  to  his 
proposad  of  dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men 
were  left  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  in  order  to 
protect  that  province  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany ;  a  considerable  body  marched  with 
the  elector  towards  Saxony;  but  the  greater  part 
returned  with  their  respective  leaders  into  their  own 
countries,  and  were  dispersed  there.     The  moment 
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that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  terror ;  and  almost  all  the  members 
of  it  submitted  to  the  emperor. 

During  these  transactions  the  elector  of  Saxony 
reached  the  frontiers  of  his  country  unmolested. 
As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time  not 
only  recovered  possession  of  his  own  territories,  but 
overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which 
being  towns  of  some  strength,  could  not  be  suddenly 
reduced.  Maurice,  obliged  to  quit  the  field  and  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched  courier 
after  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  his  dan- 
gerous situation,  and  soliciting  him  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  to  his 
relief.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  prescribing 
terms  to  such  members  of  the  league  as  were  daily 
returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Anspach, 
with  3000  men  to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though 
an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was  unexpectedly 
surprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his 
troops,  dispersed  the  remainder,  and  took  him  pri- 
soner. Maurice  continued  as  much  exposed  as 
formerly ;  and  if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  his 
ruin  must  have  been  immediate  and  unavoidable. 
But  the  elector,  no  less  slow  and  dilatory  when 
invested  ^th  the  sole  command  than  he  had  been 
formerly  when  joined  in  authority  with  a  partner, 
never  gave  any  proof  of  military  activity  but  in  this 
enterprise  against  Albert.  Instead  of  marching  di- 
rectly towards  Maurice,  whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally 
had  greatly  alarmed,  he  inconsiderately  listened  to 
overtures  of  accommodation,  which  his  artful  anta- 
gonist proposed  with  no  other  intention  than  to 
amuse  him  and  to  slacken  the  vigour  of  his  opera- 
tions. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emperor's  af- 
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fairs,  that  he  could  not  march  instantly  to  the  relief  of 
his  ally.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  confederate 
army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  a  superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dis- 
missed the  count  of  Buren  with  his  Flemings,  and 
the  pope,  without  giving  the  emperor  any  warning 
of  his  intention,  ordered  Farnese,  his  grandson,  to 
return  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand,  and  at  the  same  time  recalled  the  licence 
which  he  had  granted  Charles,  of  appropriating  to 
his  own  use  a  large  share  of  the  church  lands  in 
Spain.  He  was  not  destitute  of  pretences  to  justify 
this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally,  and  as  Paul's  orders 
with  regard  to  the  march  of  his  troops  were  no  less 
peremptory  than  unexpected,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  their  retreat.  Charles,  weakened  by  the 
withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which 
was  already  much  diminished  by  the  number  of 
garrisons  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  throw  into  the 
towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  necessary  to 
recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  before  he  could 
venture  to  march  in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  form  of  government  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Genoa  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Doria 
restored  liberty  to  his  country,  did  not,  after  a  trial 
of  near  twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to 
those  turbulent  and  factious  republicans.  As  the 
entire  administration  of  affairs  was  now  lodged  in  a 
certain  number  of  noble  families,  many  envying  them 
that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a 
popular  government,  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter- 
ested virtue  of  Doria,  they  easily  saw  that  the  autho- 
rity and  influence  which  in  his  hands  were  innocent 
would  prove  destructive  if  usurped  by  any  citizen  of 
greater  ambition  or  less  virtue.  A  citizen  of  this 
dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pre 
tensions,  and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Gian* 
netino  Doria,  whom  his  grand- uncle  Andrew  destined 
to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed  likewist 
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At  being  his  successor  in  power.  His  temper, 
haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing,  to  such  a  degree 
as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  born  to 
reign,  was  altogether  insupportable  in  the  citizen  of 
a  free  state.  The  more  sagacious  among  the 
Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the  enemy 
of  those  liberties  for  which  they  were  indebted  to 
his  uncle  :  while  Andrew  himself,  blinded  by  that 
violent  and  undiscerning  affection  which  persons  in 
advanced  age  often  contract  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  him ;  seeming  less  solicitous 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
monwealth than  to  aggrandize  that  undeserving 
kinsman. 

John  Lewis  Fiesco,  count  of  Lavagna,  observing 
this  growing  disgust,  was  encouraged  by  it  to 
attempt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  his- 
tory. That  young  nobleman,  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  which  win  upon  the 
human  heart,  which  command  respect  or  secure 
attachment.  He  was  graceful  and  majestic  in  his 
person  ;  magnificent  even  to  profusion  ;  of  a  gene- 
rosity that  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  strangers  ;  of  an  insi- 
nuating address,  gentle  manners,  and  a  flowing 
affability.  But  under  the  appearance  of  these  vir- 
tues, which  seemed  to  form  him  for  enjoying  and 
adorning  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  dispositions 
which  mark  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  most 
dangerous  and  dark  conspiracies — an  insatiable  and 
restless  ambition,  a  courage  unacquainted  with  fear, 
and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Su^h  a 
temper  could  ill  brook  that  station  of  inferiority 
wherein  he  was  placed  in  the  republic ;  and  as  he 
envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Doria  had  acquired, 
he  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of  its 
descending,  like  an  hereditary  possession,  to  Gianne- 
tino.     These  •  arious  passions  preying  with  violen-se 
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on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him 
to  attempt  overturning  that  domination  to  which  he 
could  no*,  submit 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing 
this,  he  thought  at  first  of  forming  a  connexion  with 
Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome  ;  and  after  expelling  Doria,  together 
with  the  imperial  faction,  by  his  assistance,  he  offered 
to  put  the  republic  once  more  under  the  protection 
of  that  monarch,  hoping  in  return  for  that  service 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  principal  share  in  the 
administration  of  government.  But  having  commu- 
nicated his  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  from 
whom  he  kept  nothing  secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of 
them,  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  capable  alike  of 
advising  and  executing  the  most  audacious  deeds, 
remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  the  folly  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  while 
he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  and  exhorted  him  warmly  to  aim  himself  ai 
that  pre-eminence  in  his  country  to  which  he  was 
destined  by  his  illustrious  birth,  was  called  by  the 
voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  would  be  raised  by 
the  zeal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  such 
great  prospects  to  Fiesco,  and  so  suitable  to  his 
genius,  that,  abandoning  his  own  plan,  he  eagerly 
adopted  that  of  Verrina.  The  other  persons  present, 
though  sensible  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  under- 
taking, did  not  choose  to  condemn  what  their  patron 
had  so  warmly  approved.  It  was  instantly  resolved  in 
this  dark  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  Dorias  as  well 
as  the  principal  persons  of  their  party,  to  overturn 
the  established  system  of  government,  and  to  place 
Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.  He  continued 
his  correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome,  though  without  communicating  to  him  his 
real  intentions,  that  by  his  means  he  might  secure 
the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid. 
He  entered  into  a  close  confederacv  with  Farnese 
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duke  of  Parma,  who,  being  disgusted  with  the  em- 
peror for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  mvestiture  of 
that  duchy,  was  eager  to  promote  any  measure  that 
tended  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to  ruin 
a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  oi 
Doria,  Being  sensible  that  in  a  maritime  state  tho 
acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  ought  chiefly 
to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  pope, 
who  probably  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  design 
which  he  had  formed,  and  did  not  disapprove  of  it. 
Under  colour  of  fitting  out  one  of  these  galleys  to 
sail  on  a  cruise  against  the  Turks,  he  not  only 
assembled  a  good  number  of  his  own  vassals,  but 
engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers  whom 
the  truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had 
deprived  of  their  usual  occupation  and  subsistence. 

So  many  instruments  being  now  prepared,  nothing 
remained  but  to  strike  the  blow,  and  the  night  be. 
tween  the  2d  and  3d  of  January,  1547,  was  fixed  on  for 
the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time  was  chosen 
with  great  propriety  ;  for  as  the  doge  of  the  formei 
year  was  to  quit  his  office,  according  to  custom,  on 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  his  successor  could  not  be 
elected  sooner  than  the  4th,  the  republic  remained 
during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco 
might  with  less  violence  take  possession  of  the  vacant 
dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  day  Fiesco  employed  in 
visiting  his  friends,  passing  some  hours  among  them 
with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias 
with  his  usual  marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their 
countenance  and  behaviour  with  the  attention  natural 
in  his  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect 
security  in  which  they  remained,  without  the  least 
foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm  which  had  been  so 
long  a-gathering,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
their  heads.  From  their  palace  he  hastened  to  his 
own,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
flourt,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.     The  ^ates  had 
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been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all  personi  with- 
out distinciion  were  allowed  to  enter;  but  strong 
guards  posted  within  the  court  suffered  no  one  to 
return.  Vemna,  meanwhile,  and  a  few  persons 
trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  con- 
ducting Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the  crews  of  his 
galleys,  into  the  palace  in  small  bodies,  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
city,  and  in  the  name  of  their  patron  invited  to  an 
entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  admmistration  of  the  Dorias, 
and  to  have  inclination  as  well  as  courage  to  attempt 
a  change  in  the  government.  Of  the  vast  number 
of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace  a  few  only  knew 
for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled ;  the  rest, 
astonished  at  finding,  instead  of  the  preparations  for 
a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on 
each  other  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity,  impatience^ 
and  terror.  While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  o* 
suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco  appeared,  and  dis- 
closed his  intentions,  whilst  with  one  voice  all  ap- 
plauded, or  feigned  to  applaud,  the  undertaking. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  hij 
associates,  before  he  gave  them  his  last  orders  he 
hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife, 
who  endeavoured  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and 
her  despair,  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Fiesco, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her  with 
hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  ot 
tenderness  had  unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it  could 
not  shake  his  resolution.  *  Farewell  !'  he  cried  as 
h?  quitted  the  apartment ;  *you  shall  either  never 
see  me  more,  or  you  shall  behold,  to-morrow,  every 
thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your  power.' 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted 
each  his  proper  station;  some  were  appointed  to 
assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the  city  J 
some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal 
^  reets  or  places  of  strength :   Fiesco  re3erv<jd  for 
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himself  th^t  attack  of  the  harbour,  where  Doria's 
galleys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance 
and  of  greatest  danger.  It  was  now  midnight,  and 
the  citizens  slept  in  the  security  of  peace  when  this 
band  of  conspii  ators,  numerous,  desperate,  and  well 
armed,  rushed  oat  to  execute  their  plan.  They 
surprised  some  of  the  gates  without  meeting  with 
any  resistance.  They  got  possession  of  others  aftei 
a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  guard.  Verrina, 
with  the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the 
Turks,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Darsena,  or  little 
harbour,  where  Doria's  fleet  lay.  All  possibility  of 
escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco 
attempted  to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore,  to 
which  they  were  made  fast,  they  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not  only  un- 
rigged and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board 
except  the  slaves  chained  to  the  oar.  Every  quarter 
of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all 
the  streets  resounding  with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and 
Liberty!  At  that  name  so  popular  and  beloved, 
tiany  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the 
aristocracy,  astonished  or  affrighted,  shut  the  gates 
of  their  houses,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  secur- 
ing them  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  excited  by 
this  scene  of  violence  and  confusion  reached  the 
palace  of  Doria :  Giannetino  started  immediately 
from  his  bed,  and  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  some  mutiny  among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with 
a  few  attendants,  and  hurried  towards  the  harbour. 
The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  conspirators, 
who,  the  moment  he  appeared,  fell  upon  him  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot. 
The  same  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  elder 
Doria,  if  Jerome  de  Fiesco  had  executed  his  bro- 
ther's plan,  and  had  proceeded  immediately  to  attack 
him  in  his  palace ;  but  he,  from  the  sordid  considera- 
tion of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst  the 
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confusion,  having  forbid  his  followers  to  advance, 
Andrew  got  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  death  as 
well  as  of  his  own  danger,  and  mounting  on  horse- 
back saved  himself  by  flight.  Amidst  this  general 
consternation  a  few  senators  had  the  courage  to 
assemble  in  the  palace  of  the  repubHc.  At  first  some 
of  the  most  daring  among  them  attempted  to  rally 
^he  scattered  soldiers  and  to  attack  a  body  of  the 
conspirators  ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the 
party  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  Deputies 
were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco  what  were 
the  concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or 
rather  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  please 
to  prescribe. 

But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were 
empowered  to  negotiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where  every  thing 
succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victori- 
ous companions,  he  heard  some  extraordinary  uproar 
on  board  the  admiral's  galley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise, 
and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break  their  chain? 
and  overpower  his  associates,  he  ran  thither ;  but  the 
plank  which  reached  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel 
nappening  to  overturn,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  whilst  lie 
hurried  forward  too  precipitately.  Being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and 
perished  in  the  very  moment  when  he  must  iave 
taken  full  possession  of  every  thing  that  his  ambi- 
tious heart  could  desire.  That  profound  and  amaz- 
ing secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy  had  been 
concerted,  and  which  had  contributed  hitherto  so 
much  to  its  success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause  of 
its  miscarriage.  The  leader  was  gone ,  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  acted  under  him  knew  not  his 
confidants,  and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which 
he  aimed.  There  was  no  person  among  them  whose 
authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to  assume  Fiesco'n 
place  or  to  finish  his  plan ;  after  having  lost  the 
spirit  which  animated  it,  life  and  activ»ty  deserted 
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the  whole  body.  Many  of  the  conspirators  withdrew 
to  their  houses,  hoping  that  amidst  the  darkness  of 
the  night  they  had  passed  unobserved  and  might 
remain  unknown.  Others  sought  for  safety  by  • 
timely  retreat ;  and  before  break  of  day,  most  of 
them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  city,  which,  but 
a  few  hours  before,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  them 
as  masters. 

Next  morning  every  thing  was  quiet  in  Genoa ; 
not  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  few  marks  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  former  night  appeared,  the  conspirators 
having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise 
than  bloodshed,  and  gained  all  their  advantages  by 
surprise  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.  Towards 
evening  Andrew  Doria  returned  to  the  city,  being 
met  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  received  him  with 
acclamations  of  joy.  Though  the  disgrace  as  well 
as  danger  of  the  preceding  night  were  fresh  in  his 
mind,  and  the  mangled  body  of  his  kinsmen  still 
before  his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  well  as 
magnanimity,  that  the  decree  issued  by  the  senate 
against  the  conspirators  did  not  exceed  that  just 
measure  of  severity  which  was  requisite  for  the 
support  of  government,  and  was  dictated  neither 
by  the  violence  of  resentment  nor  the  rancour  of 
revenge. 

After  taking  the  necessary  precautions  for  prevent- 
ing the  flame  which  was  now  so  happily  extinguished 
from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care  of  the  senate 
was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give 
him  a  particular  detail  of  what  had  happened,  and 
to  beg  his  assistance  towards  the  reduction  of  Mon- 
tobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of 
the  Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up. 
Charles  was  no  less  alarmed  than  astonished  at  an 
event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever, 
durst  have  attempted  such  an  enterprise  but  on 
foreign  suggestion  and  from  the  hope  of  foreign  aid. 
Being  informed  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  weU 
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acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he 
immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  a  measure  which  his  son  had  counte- 
nanced. Proceeding  from  this  to  a  farther  con- 
jecture, which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of  policy  in 
other  instances  rendered  extremely  probable,  ho 
concluded  that  the  French  king  must  have  known 
and  approved  of  the  design ;  and  he  began  to 
apprehend  that  this  spark  might  again  kindle  the 
flame  of  war  which  had  raged  so  long  in  Italy.  Ai 
he  had  drained  his  Italian  territories  of  troops  on 
account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altogethei 
unprovided  for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  thai 
country ;  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  ht 
must  have  detached  thither  the  greatest  part  of  hii 
forces  for  its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  if 
would  have  been  altogether  imprudent  in  the  em* 
peror  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the  elector, 
until  he  should  learn  with  some  degree  of  certaintj 
whether  such  a  scene  were  not  about  to  open  ii 
Italy  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep  th« 
field  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  hi-m. 


BOOK  IX. 

The  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
pope  and  French  king  did  not  proceed  from  any 
imaginary  or  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Paul  had 
already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his 
jealousy  and  enmity,  and  Francis  was  now  con- 
vinced that  if  he  did  not  make  some  extraordinary 
and  timely  effort,  Charles  must  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  power  as  would  enable  him  to  give  law  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  With  this  view  Francis  made 
Ifoeral  offers  of  his  assistance  to  the  elector  and 
landgrave,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  zealous  aa 
well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  confederates.  He 
solicited  Solyman  to  seize  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained 
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of  all  the  troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order 
to  form  the  army  against  the  confederates  of  Smal- 
kalde.     He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair,  by  a  vi« 

forous  and  seasonable  effort,  the  error  of  which  he 
ad  been  guilty,  in  contributing  to  raise  the  empe- 
ror  to  such  a  formidable  height  of  power.  Finding 
Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mis- 
take and  his  dread  of  its  consequences,  abundantly 
disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the 
pontiff  began  to  discover,  as  an  argument  to  gain 
the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe, 
from  oppression  and  servitude,  but  their  joining 
with  the  pope  and  him  in  giving  the  first  beginning 
to  a  general  confederacy  in  order  to  humble  that 
ambitious  potentate,  whom  they  had  all  equal  rea- 
son to  dread. 

As  the  king  of  Denmark  had  particular  reasons 
to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis  imagined 
that  the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  him ;  and  lest  con- 
siderations of  caution  or  prudence  should  restrain 
him  from  joining  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these 
by  offering  him  the  young  queen  of  Scots  in  mar- 
riage to  his  son.  As  the  ministers  who  governed 
England  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly 
declared  themselves  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the 
reformers,  as  soon  as  it  became  safe  upon  Henry's 
death  to  lay  aside  that  disguise  which  his  intolerant 
bigotry  had  forced  them  to  assume,  Francis  flattered 
himself  that  their  zeal  would  not  allow  them  to 
remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith 
with  themselves.  He  hoped  that  notwithstanding 
the  struggles  of  faction  incident  to  a  minority,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the 
Scots,  he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take 
part  in  the  common  cause. 

While  Francis  -employed  such  a  variety  of  expe- 
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^dients,  and  exerted  himself  with  such  extraordinary^ 
activity,  to  rouse  the  different  states  of  Europe 
against  his  rival,  he  did  not  neglect  what  depended 
on  himself  alone.  He  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions ;  he  collected  military  stores ;  he 
contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable 
body  of  men ;  he  put  his  finances  in  admirable 
order ;  he  remitted  considerable  sums  to  the  elector 
and  landgrave  ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  neces 
sary  towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the  shortest 
warning  and  with  the  greatest  vigour. 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required 
putting  so  many  instruments  in  motion,  did  not 
escape  the  emperor's  observation.  But  above  all, 
he  dreaded  the  active  emulation  of  Francis  himself, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover  of  any 
confederacy  that  could  be  formed  against  him  ;  and 
as  that  monarch  had  afforded  protection  to  Verrina, 
who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon  the  miscar- 
riage of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile 
operations  in  Italy  of  which  he  conceived  the  insur- 
rection in  Genoa  to  have  been  only  the  prelude. 

But  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense 
and  solicitude,  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
afforded  him  some  prospect  of  escaping  the  danger. 
The  French  king's  health  began  to  decline,  and  he 
died  at  Rambouillet  on  the  last  day  of  March,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-third  of  his 
reign.  During  twenty-eight  years  of  that  time  an 
avowed  rivalship  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
emperor,  which  involved  not  only  their  own  do- 
minions but  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in  wars, 
which  were  prosecuted  with  more  violent  animosity, 
and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had  been 
known  in  any  former  period. 

Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a 
higher  rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame  than  either  hii 
talents  or  performances  entitle  him  to  hold.  The 
superiority  which  Charles  acquired  by  the  victory  ot 
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Pavia,  and  which  from  that  period  he  preserved 
through  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  was  so  manifest, 
that  Francis's  struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and 
growing  dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of  the  other 
powers  not  only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally 
arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  re- 
sisting a  common  enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable  to  them  all. 
Francis,  notwithstanding  the  many  errors  conspicu- 
ous in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administra- 
tion, was  nevertheless  humane,  beneficent,  generous. 
He  possessed  dignity  without  pride  ;  affability  free 
from  meanness ;  and  courtesy  exempt  from  deceit. 
All  who  had  access  to  him,  and  no  man  of  merit 
was  ever  denied  that  privilege,  respected  and  loved 
him.  Captivated  with  his  personal  qualities,  his 
subjects  forgot  his  defects  as  a  monarch ;  and  ad- 
miring him  as  the  most  accomplished  and  amiable 
gentleman  in  his  dominions,  they  hardly  murmured 
at  acts  of  mal-administration  which  in  a  prince  of 
less  engaging  dispositions  would  have  been  deemed 
unpardonable.  Science  and  the  arts  were  just  begin- 
ning to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their 
only  seat.  Francis  took  them  immediately  under 
his  protection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himself  in  the  zeal 
and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them. 
He  invited  learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed 
with  them  familiarly,  he  employed  them  in  business, 
he  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  honoured 
them  with  his  confidence.  The  appellation  of  Father 
tf  Letters  bestowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his 
memory  sacred  among  historians,  and  they  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety  to  uncover 
his  infirmities  or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus 
Francis,  notwithstanding  his  inferior  abilities  and 
want  of  success,  hath  more  than  equalled  the  fame 
of  Charles.  The  good  qualities  which  he  possessed 
ai  a  man  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admiratio* 
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and  praise  than  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  exu^n. 
give  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable  but 
less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  state  of  Europe.  Charles  knew  the  abilities  of 
Henry  IL,  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of 
France,  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father, 
and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so  much  occupied  for 
some  time  in  displacing  the  late  king's  ministers, 
whom  he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  ambitious  de- 
mands of  his  own  favourites,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
dread  either  from  his  personal  efforts,  or  from  any 
confederacy  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could 
form. 

But  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  suck  an  interval 
of  security  might  continue,  Charles  determined  in- 
stantly to  improve  it:  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Francis's  demise,  he  began  his  march  from  Egra  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  the 
papal  troops,  together  with  the  retreat  of  the  Flem- 
mgs,  had  so  much  diminished  his  army,  that  16,000 
men  were  all  he  could  assemble.  With  this  incon- 
siderable body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  the  event 
of  which  was  to  decide  what  degree  of  authority  he 
should  possess  from  that  period  in  Germany :  but  as 
this  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spa- 
nish and  Italian  bands,  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to 
them,  commit  much  to  the  decision  of  chance ;  and 
even  with  so  small  a  force  he  had  reason  to  entertain 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  succesg.  The  elector 
had  levied  an  army  greatly  superior  in  number ;  but 
neither  the  experience  and  discipline  of  his  troops, 
nor  the  abilities  of  his  officers,  were  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  emperor.  The  elector,  besides, 
had  already  been  guilty  of  an  error  which  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  might  have  de- 
rived from  his  superiority  in  number,  and  was  alone 
sufficient  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  Instead  of 
keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great 
body  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  ta 
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facilitate  his  junction  wiih  the  malcontents  of  that 
kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of  what 
remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  ex- 
pected the  emperor  would  make  the  first  impression, 
vainly  imagining  that  open  towns  with  small  garri- 
sons might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of 
Saxony,  and  attacked  Altorf  upon  the  Elster,  the 
troops  posted  in  that  town  surrendering  without  re- 
sistance ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places  between 
that  and  the  Elbe  either  imitated  their  example  or 
fled  as  the  imperialists  approached.  Charles  advanced 
without  losing  a  moment.  The  elector,  who  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Meissen,  became  more  un- 
determined in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near 
and  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  resolutions.  He 
broke  down  the  bridge  and  marched  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhlberg.  There  he  left  a  de- 
tachment to  oppose  the  imperialists  if  they  should 
attempt  to  pass  at  that  place ;  and  advancing  a  few 
miles  with  his  main  body,  encamped  in  expectation 
of  the  event,  according  to  which  he  proposed  to 
regulate  his  subsequent  motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly, 
arrived  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  April  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhlberg.  The  river,  at 
that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth,  above 
four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank 
possessed  by  the  Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which 
he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  these 
obstacles,  he  called  together  his  general  officers,  and, 
without  asking  their  opinions,  communicated  to  them 
his  intention  of  attempting  next  morning  to  force  his 
passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  with  them.  They  all 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  such  a  bold  resolu- 
tion ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Alva,  though  naturally 
daring  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  not- 
withstanding his  impatience  to  crush  his  rival  the 
elector,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it.     But  the 
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emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  for- 
tune, paid  no  regard  to  their  arguments,  and  gave  tho 
orders  necessary  for  executing  his  design. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  foot  marched  towards  the  river,  and  began 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age  did  execution  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  many  of  the  soldiers,  hurried  on  by  a 
martial  ardour,  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  enemy, 
rushed  into  the  stream,  and  advancing  breast-high, 
fired  with  a  more  certain  aim  and  with  greater  effect. 
Under  cover  of  their  fire  a  bridge  of  boats  was  begun 
to  be  laid  for  the  infantry;  and  a  peasant  having 
undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavalry  through  the  river 
by  a  ford  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  they 
also  were  put  in  motion.  The  Saxons  posted  in 
Muhlberg  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  operations 
by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had  erected ; 
but  as  a  thick  fog  covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon 
the  river,  they  could  not  take  aim  with  any  certainty, 
and  the  imperialists  suffered  very  little ;  at  the  same 
time  the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniardi 
and  Italians,  they  set  on  fire  some  boats  which  had 
been  collected  near  the  village  and  prepared  to 
retire.  The  imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish 
soldiers  instantly  stripped  themselves,  and  holding 
their  swords  with  their  teeth,  swam  across  the  river, 
put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose 
them,  saved  from  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were 
suflficient  to  complete  their  own  bridge,  and  by  this 
spirited  and  successful  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  having  a 
foot-soldier  behind  him,  began  to  enter  the  river, 
the  light-horse  marching  in  the  front,  followed  by 
the  men-at-arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in  person, 
mounted  on  a  Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous 
nabit,  and  carrying  a  javelin  in  his  hand.  Such  a 
numerous  body  struggling  through  a  great  river,  in 
yrhich,  according   to  the  directions  of  their  guide. 
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Aey  were  obliged  to  make  several  turns,  sometimes 
treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimming, 
presented  to  their  companions,  whom  they  left  be- 
nind,  a  spectacle  equally  magnificent  and  interest- 
ing. Their  courage  at  last  surmounted  every  obsta- 
cle, no  man  betraying  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the 
emperor  shared  in  the  danger  no  less  than  the  mean- 
est soldier.  The  moment  that  they  reached  the 
opposite  side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  advanced  towards  the 
Saxons  with  the  troops  which  had  passed  along 
with  him,  who,  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  and 
despising  an  enemy  who  had  neglected  to  oppose 
them  when  it  might  have  been  done  with  such  ad- 
vantage, made  no  account  of  their  superior  numbers, 
and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  the  elector  would 
not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.  Being  convinced  at  last 
of  his  fatal  mistake  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreating  towards 
Wittemberg.  They  had  just  begun  to  march  when 
the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view,  and  the 
elector  saw  an  engagement  to  be  unavoidable.  As 
he  was  no  less  bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  coun- 
cil, he  made  the  disposition  for  battle  with  the  great- 
est presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  man- 
ner :  taking  advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his 
wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than 
/lis  own.  The  emperor  likewise  ranged  his  men  in 
order  as  they  came  up,  and  riding  along  the  ranks, 
exhorted  them  with  few  but  efficacious  words  to  do 
their  duty.  The  shock  of  battle  would  not  have 
been  long  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which 
the  elector  displayed,  together  with  the  activity 
which  he  exerted  from  the  moment  that  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  certain,  and 
cut  off  all  possibility  of  hesitation,  had  not  revived  in 
some  degree  the  spirit  of  his  troops.     They  repulsed 
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the  Hungarian  light-horse  who  began  the  attack,  and 
received  with  firmness  the  men-at-arms  who  next  ad 
vanced  to  the  charge  •  but  as  these  were  the  flower 
of  the  imperial  army,  were  commanded  by  experi- 
enced officers,  and  fought  under  the  emperor's  eye, 
the  Saxons  soon  began  to  give  way ;  and  the  light 
troops  rallying  at  the  same  time  and  falling  on  their 
flanks,  the  flight  became  general.  A  small  body  of 
chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had  fought 
in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and 
endeavoured  to  save  their  master  by  retiring  into  the 
forest;  but  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  the 
elector,  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  perceiving  all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  immediately 
towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
full  exultation  of  success,  and  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  officers  upon  this  complete  victory  ob- 
tained by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an 
unfortunate  and  humbling  situation  the  elector's  be- 
haviour was  equally  magnanimous  and  decent.  *  The 
fortune  of  war,'  said  he,  *  has  made  me  your  prisoner, 
most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated — ' 
Here  Charles  harshly  interrupted  him :  *  And  am  1 
then  at  last  acknowledged  to  be  emperor?  Charles  of 
Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me. 
You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve.*  At  these 
words  he  turned  from  him  abruptly  with  a  haughty 
air.  To  this  cruel  repulse  the  king  of  the  Romans 
added  reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions 
still  more  ungenerous  and  insulting.  The  elector 
made  no  reply ;  but  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection, 
accompanied  the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard 
him. 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  imperialists  only 
fifty  men.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  Saxons  were 
killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number 
taken  prisoners.      About  400  kept  in  a  body  and 
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escaped  to  Wittemberg,  together  with  the  electoral 
prince,  who  had  likewise  been  wounded  in  the  ac- 
tion. After  resting  two  days  in  the  field  of  battle, 
partly  to  refresh  his  army  and  partly  to  receive  the 
deputies  of  the  adjacent  towns,  which  were  im- 
patient to  secure  his  protection  by  submitting  to  hig 
will,  the  emperor  began  to  move  towards  Wittem- 
berg, that  he  might  terminate  the  war  at  once  by 
the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  unfortunate  elector 
was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  exposed 
every  where,  as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a 
spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them,  who  both  ho- 
noured and  loved  him  ;  though  the  insult  was  so  far 
from  subduing  his  firm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even 
ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity  and  composure  of  his 
mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the 
electoral  branch  of  the  Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  not  be  taken, 
if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  the 
emperor  marched  thither  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
hoping  that,  while  the  consternation  occasioned  by 
his  victory  was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants  might 
imitate  the  example  of  their  countrymen,  and  submit 
to  his  power  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  their 
walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the  elector's  wife,  a 
woman  no  less  distinguished  by  her  abilities  than  her 
virtue,  instead  of  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and 
lamentations  upon  her  husband's  misfortune,  endea- 
voured, by  her  example  as  well  as  exhortations,  to 
animate  the  citizens.  She  inspired  them  with  such 
resolution,  that  when  summoned  to  surrender,  they 
returned  a  vigorous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  rank,  as  they  were  determined  to  treat  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  treated  the  elector.  The 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength  of 
the  city,  seemed  now  to  render  a  siege  in  form  ne- 
scsgary.     After  such  a  signal  victory  it  would  hare 
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been  disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  emperor  was  destitute  of  every 
thing  requisite  for  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice 
removed  all  difficulties  by  engaging  to  furnish  pro- 
visions, artillery,  ammunition,  pioneers,  and  whatever 
else  should  be  needed.  Trusting  to  this,  Charles 
ffave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town. 
U  quickly  appeared  that  Maurice's  eagerness  to 
reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions  which  he  ex- 
pected as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  against  his 
kinsman,  and  deserting  the  Protestant  cause,  had 
led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  his  power  to  per- 
form. A  battering  train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely 
down  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Wittemberg;  but 
as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force  to  preserve  a 
secure  communication  between  his  own  territories 
and  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  electoral  troops,  intercepted 
and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  imperialists.  This  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced  the  em- 
peror, that  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's 
promises,  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  some  more 
expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method  of  get- 
ting possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands,  and 
Charles  was  ungenerous  and  hard-hearted  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an  experi- 
ment whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design 
by  working  upon  the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her 
husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  children  towards  their 
parent.  With  this  view  he  summoned  Sybilla  a 
second  time  to  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that 
if  she  again  refused  to  comply,  the  elector  should 
answer  with  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  con- 
vince her  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he 
brought  his  prisoner  to  an  immediate  trial,  and  the 
court-martial  presuming  the  elector  to  be  manifestly 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him 
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to  suffer  death  by  being  beheaded.  This  decree  was 
intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing  him- 
self in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick, 
his  fellow- prisoner.  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
though  without  discovering  any  symptom  either  of 
surprise  or  terror ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  the 
irregularity,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  the  emperor's 
proceedings — *  It  is  easy,'  continued  he,  *  to  compre- 
hend his  scheme,  I  must  die  because  Wittemberg 
will  not  surrender ;  and  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with 
pleasure,  if,  by  that  sacrifice,  I  can  preserve  the 
dignity  of  my  house,  and  transmit  to  my  posterity 
the  inheritance  which  belongs  to  them.  Would  to 
God  that  this  sentence  may  not  affect  my  wife  and 
children  more  than  it  intimidates  me ;  and  that  they, 
for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life  already 
too  long,  may  not  renounce  honours  and  territories 
which  they  were  born  to  possess  !'  He  then  turned 
to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  challenged  to  continue 
the  game.  He  played  with  his  usual  attention  and 
ingenuity,  and  having  beat  Ernest,  expressed  all  the 
satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gaining  such 
victories.  After  this  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, that  he  might  employ  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
such  religious  exercises  as  were  proper  in  his  situa- 
tion. 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference  or  compo- 
sure that  the  account  of  the  elector's  danger  was 
received  in  Wittemberg.  Sybilla,  who  had  sup- 
ported with  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's 
misfortunes  while  she  imagined  that  they  could  reach 
no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power  or  territories, 
felt  all  her  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was 
threatened.  Solicitous  to  save  that,  she  despised 
every  other  consideration,  and  was  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  con- 
queror. At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Cleves,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  to  none  of 
whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  true  motifes 
M  u 
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of  his  violent  proceedings  against  the  elector,  iuter* 
ceded  warmly  with  him  to  spare  his  life. 

While  they,  from  various  motives,  solicited  Charles 
with  the  most  earnest  importunity  not  to  execute  the 
sentence,  SybiUa  and  his  children  conjured  the  elec- 
tor, by  letters  as  well  as  messengers,  to  scruple  at 
no  concession  that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the 
present  danger,  and  deliver  them  from  their  fears 
and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to 
produce  the  effect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  degrees 
from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed  himself  to  soften 
into  promises  of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  if  the 
elector  would  shew  himself  worthy  of  his  favour  by 
submitting  to  reasonable  terms.  The  elector,  on 
whom  the  consideration  of  what  he  might  suflTer 
himself  had  made  no  impression,  was  melted  by  the 
tears  of  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  could  not  resist 
the  entreaties  of  his  family.  In  compliance  with 
their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of 
accommodation  which  he  would  otherwise  have  re- 
jected with  disdain.  The  chief  of  them  were,  that 
he  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands, 
to  be  disposed  of  entirely  at  his  pleasure ;  that  he 
should  instantly  put  the  imperial  troops  in  possession 
of  the  cities  of  Wittemberg  and  Gotha ;  that  he 
should  set  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without 
ransom ;  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  refor- 
mation the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution 
of  that  court;  that  he  should  renounce  all  league 
against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans,  ana 
enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  future  in  which  they 
were  not  comprehended.  In  return  for  these  im- 
portant concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  promised 
to  spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and  his  pos- 
terity the  city  of  Gotha  and  its  territories,  together 
with  an  annual  pension  of  50,000  florins,  payable 
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out  of  tho  revenues  of  the  electorate,  and  likewiM 
to  grant  him  a  sum  in  ready  money  to  be  applied 
towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Even  these 
articles  of  grace  were  clogged  with  the  mortifying 
condition  of  his  remaining  the  emperor's  prisoner 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  the  whole  Charles 
had  subjoined,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  the  pope  and  council  with  regard  to  the  contro- 
verted points  in  religion ;  but  the  elector,  though  he 
had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects  which 
men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  and  most 
valuable,  was  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point; 
and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  to 
make  him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or 
persuade  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  die  .ates  of 
his  conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of 
Wittemberg,  the  emperor  fulfilled  his  engagements 
to  Maurice ;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  Protestant  cause,  and  having  con- 
tributed with  such  success  towards  the  dissolution 
of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession  of 
that  city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
electorate. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still 
in  arms;  and  though  now  left  alone  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  cause,  was  neithei  a  feeble  nor  con- 
temptible enemy.  But  being  seized  with  the  same 
consternation  which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
associates,  he  was  intent  only  on  the  means  of  pro- 
curing favourable  terms  from  the  emperor,  whom  he 
viewed  as  a  conqueror  to  whose  will  there  was  a 
necessity  of  submitting. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as 
mediators  between  him  and  the  emperor;  but  the 
conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  ex- 
tremely rigorous.  The  articles  with  regard  to  his 
renouncing  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  acknowledging 
the  emperor's  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  imperial  chamber,  were  the  same  which 
28—29 
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had  been  imposed  on  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Be- 
sides these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  person 
and  territories  to  the  emperor;  to  implore  for 
pardon  on  his  knees;  to  pay  150,000 crowns  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  demolish  the 
fortifications  of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  except 
one ;  to  oblige  the  garrison  which  he  placed  in  it  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor ;  to  allow  a 
free  passage  through  his  territories  to  the  imperial 
troops  as  often  as  it  shall  be  demanded ;  to  deliver 
up  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition  to  the  emperor ; 
to  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom,  Henry  of  Bruns- 
wick, together  with  the  other  prisoners  whom  he 
had  taken  during  the  war ;  and  neither  to  take  arms 
himself  nor  to  permit  any  of  his  subjects  to  serve 
against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future. 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with 
the  utmost  reluctance,  as  they  contained  no  stipula- 
tion with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
be  treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at  the  emperor's 
mercy.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice, 
however,  assured  the  landgrave  that  Charles  would 
behave  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to 
the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  would  allow  him, 
whenever  he  had  made  his  submission,  to  return  to 
his  own  territories.  They  sent  him,  moreover,  a  bond 
signed  by  them  both,  containing  the  most  solemn 
obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatsoever  was 
offered  to  his  person  during  his  interview  with  the 
emperor,  they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves 
to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their  hands  to  be  treated 
by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  him. 

This,  together  with  the  indispensable  obligation 
of  performing  what  was  contained  in  the  articles  of 
vhich  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts  and 
Scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  get  over  them. 
He  repaired  for  that  purpose  to  the  imperial  camp  ai 
Halle  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  -evived  his  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears. 
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Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  pre- 
ience,  in  order  to  make  his  public  submission  to  the 
emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had  ap- 
proved of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  he 
might  ratify  them  anew.  Upon  perusing  their*  he 
perceived  that  the  imperial  ministers  had  added  two 
new  articles;  one  importing,  that  if  any  dispute 
should  arise  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  former 
conditions,  the  emperor  should  have  the  right  of 
putting  what  interpretation  upon  them  he  thought 
most  reasonable ;  the  other,  that  the  landgrave  was 
bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  This  unworthy  artifice,  calculated 
to  surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles  to 
which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  assenting, 
by  proposing  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind 
was  engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of 
that  humiliating  ceremony  which  he  had  to  perform, 
filled  the  landgrave  with  indignation,  and  made  him 
break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage 
to  which  his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  diffi- 
culty the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  pre- 
vailed at  length  on  the  emperor's  ministers  to  drop 
the  former  article  as  unjust,  and  to  explain  the  latter 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  agree  to  it  without 
openly  renouncing  the  Protestant  religion. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave 
was  impatient  to  finish  a  ceremony  which  had  been 
declared  necessary  towards  his  obtaining  pardon. 
The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne, 
with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  train  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among 
whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately  the  land- 
grave's prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune,  a  spectator  of  his  humiliation.  The  land- 
grave was  introduced  with  great  solemnity,  and 
advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees. 
His  chancellor,  who  walked  behind  him,  immediately 
read,  by  his  master's  command,  a  paper  which  con- 
tained an  humble  confession  of  the  crime  whereof  he 
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had  been  guilty.  The  emperor,  with  a  haughty 
unfeeling  composure,  and  preserving  a  profound 
silence,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretaries  to 
read  his  answer,  which  was  no  sooner  finished  than 
Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to 
give  the  unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion 
or  reconcilement.  He  did  not  even  desire  him  to 
rise  from  his  knees ;  which  the  landgrave  having 
Tentured  to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the 
emperor  with  an  intention  to  kiss  his  hand,  flattering 
himself  that  his  guilt  being  now  fully  expiated,  he 
might  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  But  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  perceiving  that  this  familiarity 
would  be  offensive  to  the  emperor,  interposed,  and 
desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with  him  and 
Maurice  to  the  duke  of  Alva's  apartments  in  the 
castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman 
with  the  respect  and  courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest 
But  after  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  in  play,  the 
duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  com- 
municated  to  them  the  emperor's  orders,  that  the 
landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner  in  that  place  under 
the  custody  of  a  Spanish  guard.  As  they  had  not 
hitherto  entertained  the  most  distant  suspicion  of 
the  emperor's  sincerity  or  rectitude  of  intention, 
their  surprise  was  excessive,  and  their  indignation 
not  inferior  to  it,  on  discovering  how  greatly  they 
had  been  deceived  themselves,  and  how  infamously 
abused,  in  having  been  made  the  instruments  of 
deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend.  They  had  re- 
course to  complaints,  to  arguments,  and  to  en- 
treaties, in  order  to  save  themselves  from  that 
disgrace,  and  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched 
situation  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  too 
great  confidence  in  them.  But  the  diie  of  Alva 
remained  inflexible,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
executing  the  emperor's  commands.  By  this  time 
it  grew  late ;  and  the  landgrave,  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  passed  nor  dreaded  the  snare  m  which 
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he  was  entangled,  prepared  for  departing,  when  the 
fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck 
dumb  at  first  with  astonishment ;  but  after  being 
silent  a  few  moments,  he  broke  out  into  all  the 
violent  expressions  which  horror  at  injustice  accom- 
panied with  fraud  naturally  suggests,  so  that,  in 
order  to  soothe  his  rage  and  impatience,  Maurice 
remained  with  him  during  the  night,  in  the  apart- 
ment where  he  was  confined. 

Next  morning  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied 
jointly  to  the  emperor,  representing  the  infamy  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  throughout  Germany 
if  the  landgrave  were  detained  in  custody.  Charles 
listened  to  their  earnest  remonstrances  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  but  denied  redress ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf. 
They  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  after- 
wards, but  found  Charles  more  haughty  and  intract- 
able than  before,  and  were  warned,  that  if  they 
touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  he 
^ould  instantly  give  orders  to  convey  the  prisoner 
.nto  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurting  the  landgrave  by  an 
officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  only 
desisted  but  left  the  court ;  and  as  they  did  not 
choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the  landgrave's 
rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure, 
they  informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they 
exhorted  him  to  fulfi?  all  that  he  had  promised  to 
the  emperor  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring 
ft  speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his 
cause  in  this  manner  occasioned,  the  landgrave's 
impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  him  follow  their 
advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed 
on  him,  ordered  his  fortresses  to  be  razed,  and 
renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give  offence. 
This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror produced  no  effect.  He  was  st'Jl  guarded 
with  the  same  vigilant  severity ;  and  be^ng  carried 
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about,  together  with  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony, 
wherever  the  emperor  went,  their  disgrace  and  hit 
triuniph  were  each  day  renewed. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities  to  whom  Charlei 
thus  wantonly  exposed  those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a 
public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  touched  with  such  an 
insult  offered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  murmured 
loudly  at  this  indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  great- 
est princes.  They  had  soon  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint, and  such  as  affected  them  more  nearly. 
Charles  proceeded  to  add  oppression  to  insult,  and 
arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror, 
exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered 
his  troops  to  seize  the  artillery  and  military  stores 
belonging  to  such  as  had  been  members  of  the 
Smalkaldic  league;  and  having  collected  upwards 
of  600  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  that 
age,  he  sent  part  of  tht^m  into  the  Low  Coimtries, 
part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order  to 
spread  by  this  means  the  fame  of  his  success,  and 
that  they  might  serve  as  monuments  of  his  having 
subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible.  He 
then  levied  by  his  sole  authority  large  sums  of 
money,  as  well  upon  those  who  had  served  him 
with  fidelity  during  the  war  as  upon  such  as  had 
been  in  arms  against  him ;  upon  the  former,  as  their 
contingent  towards  a  war  which,  having  been  un- 
dertaken, as  he  pretended,  for  the  common  benefit, 
ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  common  charge ;  upon 
the  latter,  as  a  fine  bv  way  of  punishment  for  their 
rebellion.  By  thesv  exactions  he  amassed  above 
1,600,000  crowns,  a  sum  which  appeared  prodigious 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  so  general  was  the 
consternation  which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon 
his  rapid  success,  and  such  their  dread  of  his  vic- 
torious troops,  thai  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  com- 
mands; though,  at  the  same  time,  these  extraor- 
dinary stretches  of  power  greatly  alarmed  a  people 
jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated  during 
several  ages  to  consider  the  imperial  authority  as 
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neither  extensive  nor  formidable.  This  discontent 
and  resentment,  how  industriously  soever  tney  con- 
cealed them,  became  universal ;  and  the  more  these 
passions  were  restrained  and  kept  down  for  the 
present,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon 
with  additional  violence. 

While  Charles  gave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a 
conquered  people,  Ferdinand  treated  his  subjects  in 
Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.  That  kingdom 
possessed  privileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as 
those  of  any  nation  in  which  the  feudal  institutions 
were  established.  The  crown  was  elective,  but 
Ferdinand  began  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could 
not  transmit  to  his  posterity,  and  attempted  to  render 
it  hereditary.  But  the  Bohemians  were  too  high- 
spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed.  They  chose  Caspar  Phlug,  a 
nobleman  of  distinction,  to  be  their  general,  and 
raised  an  army  of  30,000  men  to  enforce  their  rights. 
But  before  they  could  enter  Saxony,  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg  was  fought,  and  the  same  dread  of  the 
emperor's  power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the 
Germans  reached  them.  Ferdinand  was  not  to  be 
mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involuntary 
return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty,  and  imposed 
upon  them  terms  of  the  utmost  rigour. 

The  emperor  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  subdued,  the  independent  and  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  Germans  by  the  terror  of  arms  and  the 
rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  in 
order  to  compose  finally  the  controversies  with  regard 
to  religion,  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  empire. 
He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  the  free  suffrage  of  the 
Germans,  broken  as  their  minds  now  were  to  subjec- 
tion. He  entered  the  city  at  ^he  head  of  his  Spanish 
troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.  The  rest 
of  his  soldiers  he  cantoned  in  the  adjacent  villages ; 
8o  that  the  members  of  the  diet,  while  they  carried 
on  their  deliberations,  were  surrounded  by  the  namt 
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irmy  which  had  overcome  their  countrymen .  imme- 
diately after  his  public  entry,  Charles  gave  a  proof 
of  the  violence  with  which  he  intended  to  proceed. 
He  took  possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  toge- 
ther with  one  of  the  principal  churches;  and  his 
priests  having  by  various  ceremonies  purified  them 
from  the  pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  Protestants  to  have 
defiled  them,  they  re-established  with  great  pomp 
the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship. 

The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extra- 
ordinary ;  the  importance  of  the  affairs  concerning 
which  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open 
to  misconstruction,  brought  together  almost  all  the 
princes,  nobles,  and  representatives  of  cities,  who  had 
a  right  to  sit  in  that  assembly.  The  emperor,  in  the 
speech  Tvith  which  he  opened  the  meeting,  called 
their  attention  immediately  to  that  point  which 
seemed  chiefly  to  merit  it.  Having  mentioned  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  religious  dissensions  which  had 
arisen  in  Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  un- 
wearied endeavours  to  procure  a  general  council, 
which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  to 
those  evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognise  its  autho- 
rity, and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  an  assem- 
bly to  which  they  had  originally  appealed  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to 
refer  all  their  controversies  was  now  translated  to 
Bologna,  a  city  subject  to  the  pope,  who  began  to 
oe  jealous  of  the  emperor's  increasing  power. 
All  the  Spanish  prelates,  however,  and  most  of  the 
Neapolitan,  by  the  emperor's  express  command, 
remained  at  Trent ;  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-four,  accompanying  the  legates  to  Bologna; 
and  thus  a  schism  commenced  in  that  very  assembly 
which  had  been  called  to  haal  the  divisions  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  hiv 
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iaterest  to  procure  the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent. 
But  Paul  paid  no  regard  to  his  request.  Charles^ 
lui  has  been  already  observed,  had  so  violently  exas- 
perated Peter  Lewis  Farnese,  the  pope's  son,  by 
refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  ot  Parma  and 
Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  time 
with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  that  injury.  His  hatred  and 
resentment  extended  to  all  those  whom  he  knew  that 
the  emperor  favoured  ;  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his 
})ower  to  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  and  had 
encouraged  Fiesco  in  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Gonzaga  and  Doria 
possessed  a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and 
confidence.  His  mSevolence  ana  secret  intrigues 
were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who  could  not  be 
more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him  than  Gon- 
laga  and  Doria  were  to  be  employed  as  his  instru- 
ments in  inflicting  it.  Five  noblemen  of  the  greatest 
distinction  in  Placentia  formed  a  plan  in  conjunction 
with  Gonzaga  for  assassinating  Farnese,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  town,  which  proved  successful. 

Before  next  morning  a  body  of  troops  arriving 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese,  where  they  had 
been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated 
the  inhabitants  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
privileges.  Parma,  which  the  imperialists  attempted 
likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  officers  whom  Farnese  had  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  death  of  a 
son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous  vices,  Paul 
loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  over- 
whelmed him  with  the  deepest  affliction,  and  the  loss 
of  a  city  of  such  consequence  as  Placentia  greatly 
imbittered  his  sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  in  open 
consistory,  of  having  committed  a  cruel  murder  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation, 
and  immediately  demanded  o  T  the  emperor  satisfac- 
tion for  both  ;  for  the  former  by  the  punishment  of 
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Gonzaga ;  for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Placentia 
to  his  grandson  Octavio,  its  rightful  owner.  But 
Charles  eluded  all  his  solicitations,  and  determined 
to  keep  possession  of  the  city,  together  with  its  terri- 
tories. 

The  pope  was  now  eager  to  take  arms  against  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers 
of  his  son,  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested 
from  his  family.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  own 
inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly 
solicited  the  French  king  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
to  join  in  an  offensive  league  against  Charles.  But 
Henry,  whilst  he  amused  the  pope  with  such  general 
professions  and  promises  as  might  keep  him  from  any 
thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his  differ- 
ences with  the  emperor,  avoided  any  such  engage- 
ment as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with 
Charles,  or  precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he 
was  not  prepared.  The  Venetians  imitated  the 
wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly  resem- 
bled the  spirit  which  usually  regulated  their  own 
conduct. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg,  by  the  emperor's  command, 
now  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Germanic  body,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  re- 
tired to  Bologna  to  return  again  to  Trent,  and  to 
renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place.  But  as  this 
project  did  not  succeed,  Charles  protested  against 
the  council  of  Bologna  as  an  unlawful  and  schisma- 
tical  conventicle,  whose  decisions  ought  of  course  to 
be  held  as  null  and  invalid.  He  then  ordered  the 
compilation  of  a  system  of  theology,  conformable  in 
almost  every  article  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church,  though  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
softest  words,  or  in  Scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms 
of  studied  ambiguity.  Every  doctrine,  however,  pe- 
culiar to  Popery  was  retained,  and  the  observation  of 
all  the  rites  which  the  Protestants  condemned  as 
inventions  of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  of 
God  was  enjoined.    With  regard  to  two  points  only 
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some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion  as  well  as 
some  latitude  in  practice  was  admitted.  Such  ec- 
clesiastics as  had  married  and  would  not  put  away 
their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  perform 
all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  those 
provinces  which  had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of 
the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  both.  Even  these  were  declared 
to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  granted 
only  for  a  season,  in  compliance  with  the  weakness 
or  prejudices  of  their  countrymen. 

This  system  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  Interim^  because  it  contained  temporary 
regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no  longer  in 
force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held, 
the  emperor  presented  to  the  diet,  with  a  pompous 
declaration  of  his  sincere  intention  to  re-establish 
tranquillity  and  order  in  the  church,  as  well  as  of 
his  hopes  that  their  adopting  these  regulations  would 
contribute  greatly  to  bring  about  that  desirable  event. 
It  was  read  in  presence  of  the  diet,  according  to 
form.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up 
hastily,  and  having  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  un- 
wearied and  pious  endeavours  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  church,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  sig» 
nified  their  approbation  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  had  been  read,  together  with  their  resolution 
of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particular.  The  whole 
assembly  was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprece- 
dented and  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  at  the  elec- 
tor's presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense 
of  the  diet  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
the  subject  of  consultation  or  debate.  But  not  one 
member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what  the 
elector  had  said ;  some  being  overawed  by  fear, 
others  remaining  silent  through  complaisance.  The 
emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declaration  to  be  a 
full  constitutional   ratification  of  the    Interim^   and 
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prepared  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  as  a  decree 
of  the  empire. 

During  this  diet  the  wife  and  children  of  the  land- 
grave, warmly  seccnded  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  en- 
deavoured, but  without  success,  to  interest  the  mem- 
bers in  behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  still  lan- 
guished in  confinement.  In  order,  however,  to 
counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which 
this  inflexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a 
proof  that  his  gratitude  was  no  less  permanent  and 
unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice 
in  the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  extraordinary 
pomp  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apartment  in 
which  the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  that 
he  could  view  it  from  his  windows.  Even  this  insult 
did  not  ruffle  his  usual  tranquillity ;  and  turning  hit 
eyes  that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival  receiving 
those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  had  been 
stripped,  without  uttering  one  sentiment  unbecom- 
ing the  fortitude  that  he  had  preserved  amidst  all  his 
calamities. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  the 
emperor  ordered  the  Interim  to  be  published  in  the 
German  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It  met  with 
the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes  when 
proposed  to  men  heated  with  disputation ;  both  par- 
ties declaimed  against  it  with  equal  violence.  The 
emperor,  however,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to 
his  resolution  of  carrying  it  into  full  execution.  But 
John,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  although 
he  had  taken  part  with  great  zeal  in  the  war  against 
the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  he  held  to  be  sacred ;  and  remind- 
ing the  emperor  of  the  repeated  promises  which  he 
had  given  his  Protestant  allies  of  allowing  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  claimed,  in  conse- 
quence of  these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the 
Interim.  Some  other  princes  also  ventured  to  men- 
tion the  same  scruples  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
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^ence.  But  on  this  as  on  other  trying  occasions  the 
firmness  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  most  distin- 
guished, and  merited  the  highest  praise.  Charles, 
well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all 
the  Protestant  party,  laboured  with  the  utmost  ear- 
nestness to  gain  his  approbation  of  the  Interim,  and 
by  employing  sometimes  promises  of  setting  hira 
at  liberty,  sometimes  threats  of  treating  him  with 
greater  harshness,  attempted  alternately  to  work  upon 
his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  alike  regardless 
of  both.  After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  *  I  cannot  now,'  said 
he,  *in  my  old  age  abandon  the  principles  for  which 
I  early  contended ;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom 
during  a  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good 
tsause  on  account  of  which  I  have  suffered  so  much, 
and  am  still  willing  to  suffer.  Better  for  me  to  en- 
joy in  this  solitude  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience, 
than  to  return  into  the  world  with  the  imputation  and 
guilt  of  apostacy,  to  disgrace  and  imbitter  the  remain- 
der of  my  days.'  By  this  magnanimous  resolution 
he  set  his  countrymen  a  pattern  of  conduct  so  very 
different  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished  him 
to  have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him 
fresh  marks  of  displeasure.  The  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement was  increased ;  the  number  of  his  servants 
abridged ;  the  Luteran  clerffymen  who  had  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  attend  him  were  dismissed ;  and 
even  the  books  of  devotion  which  had  been  his  chief 
consolation  during  a  tedious  imprisonment  were  taken 
from  him.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  companion 
in  misfortune,  did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy. 
His  patience  and  fortitude  were  both  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  length  of  his  confinement,  that,  will- 
ing to  purchase  freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor  offering  not  only  to  approve  of  the  Inte- 
rim, but  to  yield  an  unreserved  submission  to  his 
will  in  every  other  particular.  But  Charles,  who 
knew  that  whatever  course  the  landgrave  might  hold, 
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neither  his  example  nor  authority  would  prevail  on 
his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid 
no  regard  to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  confined  as 
strictly  as  ever;  and  while  he  suffered  the  cruel 
mortification  of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  bene- 
fit from  the  mean  step  which  exposed  him  to  much 
deserved  censure. 

But  it  was  in  the  imperial  cities  that  Charles  met 
with  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  Interim. 
They,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it. 
Augsburg,  Ulm,  Strasburg,  Constance,  Bremen, 
Magdeburg,  together  with  many  other  towns  of  less 
note,  presented  remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  but 
were  compelled  by  violence  to  submit.  The  empe- 
ror's first  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
which,  though  overawed  with  the  presence  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  he  knew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  Interim  as  any  in  the  empire.  He  ordered 
one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  gates ;  he  posted 
the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  assem- 
bling all  the  burgesses  in  the  town-hall,  he,  by  his  sole 
absolute  authority,  published  a  decree  abolishing  their 
present  form  of  government,  dissolving  all  their  cor- 
porations and  fraternities,  and  nominating  a  small 
number  of  persons  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future 
all  the  powers  of  government.  Each  of  the  persons 
thus  chosen  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  Interim. 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbi- 
trary, which  excluded  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
from  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  com- 
munity, and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no  other 
merit  than  their  servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's 
will,  gave  general  disgust ;  but  as  they  durst  not 
venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obUged  to  submit 
in  silence.  From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  gar- 
rison, he  proceeded  to  Ulm,  and  new-modelling  its 
government  with  the  same  violent  hand,  he  seized 
such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  In- 
terim, committed  them  to  prison,  and  at  his  depar- 
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turc  carried  ihem  along  with  him  in  chains.  By  this 
severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  In- 
terim in  two  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  but  gave 
warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as  continued  refractory 
had  to  expect.  The  etFect  of  the  example  was  as 
great  as  he  could  have  wished;  and  many  towns, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  like  treatment, 
foimd  it  necessary  to  comply  with  what  he  enjoined. 
Charles,  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stub- 
born spirit  of  the  Germans  to  such  general  submis- 
sion, departed  for  the  Low  Countries,  fully  deter- 
mined to  compel  the  cities  which  still  stood  out  to 
receive  the  Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave 
them  behind  him  in  Germany,  or  because  he  wished 
to  give  his  countrymen  the  Flemings  this  illustrious 
proof  of  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  extent  of  his 
power.  He  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by 
a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  which  returned  upon 
him  so  frequently,  and  with  such  increasing  violence, 
that  it  had  broken  to  a  great  degree  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution.  He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken 
his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Interim.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  obedience  ;  those  of  Constance, 
who  had  taken  arms  in  thei.  own  defence,  were 
compelled  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do 
homage  to  Ferdinand  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and, 
as  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
garrison.  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lu- 
bec,  were  the  only  imperial  cities  of  note  that  stiiJ 
continued  refractory. 

N  N 
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While  Charles  laboured  with  such  unwearied  in- 
dustry to  persuade  or  to  force  the  Protestants  to 
adopt  his  regulations  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  his  plan 
were  rendered  less  considerable  by  his  rupture  with 
the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  Paul  recalled  his 
grant  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  after  declaring 
them  to  be  reannexed  to  the  holy  see,  indemnified 
his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establishment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  But  Octavio,  an  ambitious  and 
high-spirited  young  man,  could  not  bear  with  pa- 
tience to  be  spoiled  of  one-half  of  his  territories  by 
the  rapaciousness  of  his  father-in-law,  and  to  be 
deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grand- 
father, and  took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his  interest.  He  set  out 
secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
fidelity  of  the  governor  to  whom  the  pope  had  in- 
trusted the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  overtures 
to  the  emperor,  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with 
the  pope,  and  of  depending  entirely  on  him  for  his 
future  fortune.  This  unexpected  defection  of  one 
of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he 
hated,  irritated,  almost  to  madness,  a  mind  peevish 
with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  degree  of  severity 
to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  against  a 
grandson  whom  he  reproached  as  an  unnatural 
apostate.  But  happily  for  Octavio,  death  prevented 
his  carrjring  into  execution  the  harsh  resolutions 
which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
administration  and  the  eighty-second  of  his  age. 

As  this  event  had  been  long  expected,  there  was 
an  extraordinary  concourse  of  cardinals  at  Rome : 
the  imperial  and  French  factions  strove  with  emu- 
lation to   promote   one  of  their   own  number,  and 
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had  by  turns  the  prospect  of  success.  But  as  Paul, 
during  a  long  pontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the 
purple,  and  those  chiefly  persons  of  eminent  abili- 
ties as  well  as  zealously  devoted  to  his  family,  car- 
dinal Farnese  had  the  command  of  a  powerful  and' 
inited  squadron,  by  whose  address  and  firmness 
he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  di  Monte,, 
wkom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  principal  legate  in> 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most 
secret  intentions.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Julius- 
III. ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to 
put  Octavio  Famese  in  possession  of  Parma.  When 
the  injury  which  he  did  to  the  holy  see,  by  alienating 
a  territory  of  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  cardinals,  he  briskly  replied,  *  That  he  would 
rather  be  a  poor  pope  with  the  reputation  of  a  gen- 
tleman, than  a  rich  one  with  the  infamy  of  having 
forgotten  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him  and 
the  promises  which  he  had  made.*  But  all  the 
lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly 
effaced  by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  and  established  practice,  every 
pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privilege 
to  bestow  on  whom  he  pleases  the  cardinal's  hat 
which  falls  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  being  invested 
with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  sacred  college,  conferred  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  upon 
one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  born  of  obscure 
parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  from 
his  having  been  trusted  with  the  care  of  an  animal 
of  that  species  in  the  cardinal  di  Monte's  family. 
The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with 
this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.  Having  now 
reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he 
Beemed  eager  to  indemnify  himself,  by  an  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the  self- 
denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  practise  while  in  a  subordinate  station. 

28—30 
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He  became  careless  to  so  great  a  degree  of  all  se- 
rious business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to 
attend  to  it  but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  and 
giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and  dissipation  of 
every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of 
Leo  rather  than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the 
latter  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  display  in  con- 
tending with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from 
the  rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers. 

Charles  now  solicited  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of 
convocation  might  be  issued;  and  the  pope  could 
not  with  decency  reject  that  request.  When  Julius 
found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the 
merit  of  having  procured  the  meeting  of  an  assem- 
bly which  was  the  object  of  such  general  desire  and 
expectation.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom 
he  referred  the  consideration  of  what  was  necessary 
for  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  recommended,  by 
his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council, 
as  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  that  purpose ; 
and  as  the  new  heresies  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the 
place  of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  of 
the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be  applied  with  greater 
discernment  and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope 
warmly  approved  of  this  advice,  which  he  himself 
had  dictated,  and  sent  nuncios  to  the  imperial  and 
French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  inten- 
tions. 

About  this  time  the  emperor  had  summoned  a 
new  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  procure  a  more 
authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire, 
acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as 
well  as  an  explicit  promise  of  conforming  to  its 
decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  person,  together 
with  his  son,  the  prince  of  Spain.  Few  electori 
were  present,  but  all  sent  deputies  in  their  name. 
Charles  took  care   to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  con- 
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liderable  body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him 
thither.  The  first  point  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  diet  was  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed  without 
difficulty,  that  the  meeting  of  that  assembly  should 
be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  implicit 
acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  Protestants,  ia» 
timidated  and  disunited,  must  have  followed  their 
example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would  have 
proved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not 
begun  at  this  time  to  disclose  new  intentions,  and 
to  act  a  part  very  different  from  that  which  he  had 
80  long  assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments^ 
by  address  in  paying  court  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the 
seeming  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded  all  his  ambi- 
tious schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the 
electoral  dignity ;  and  having  added  the  dominions 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon  family  to  his  own, 
he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany. 
But  his  long  and  intimate  union  with  the  emperoF 
had  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  observing 
narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  monarch's 
schemes.  As  he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with 
regard  to  the  submission  which  he  required  to  the 
Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he 
should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in 
his  dominions  ;  but  being  sensible  how  odious  it  was 
to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently  imposing  it  on 
them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been 
done  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to 
render  their  obedience  a  voluntary  deed  of  their  own. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  assembled  the  clergy  of  his 
country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before 
them,  together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it 
necessary  to  conform  to  it.  He  had  gained  some  of 
them  by  promises,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with 
which  obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the 
leighbouring  provinces.     Even  MeJancthon,  whose 
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merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place 
among  Protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the 
manly  counsels  of  Luther,  which  were  wont  to 
inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him 
steady  amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  church,  was  seduced  into  unwarrantable 
concessions  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  complaisance 
towards  persons  of  high  rank.  By  his  arguments 
and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address, 
the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  *  that  in 
points  which  were  purely  indifferent  obedience  was 
"due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  supenor.* 

By  this  dexterous  conduct  the  introduction  of  the 
Interim  excited  none  of  those  violent  convulsions  in 
Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  provinces.  But 
though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lu- 
therans exclaimed  against  Melancthon  and  his  asso- 
tciates  as  false  brethren.  Maurice  being  conscious 
what  a  colour  of  probability  his  past  conduct  gave  to 
those  accusations,  as  well  as  afraid  of  losing  entirely 
the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  issued  a  declara- 
tion, containing  professions  of  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  all  the  errors  and  encroachments  of 
the  papal  see. 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  efface  the  impression  which  such  a  declaration 
might  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  purpose  he 
not  only  renewed  his  professions  of  an  inviolable 
adherence  to  his  alliance  with  him,  but,  as  the  city  of 
Magdeburg  still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Interim, 
fee  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantly 
«et  about  levying  troops  to  be  employed  in  that 
service.  The  senate  of  Magdeburg,  undismayed  by 
these  warlike  preparations,  obstinately  persevered  in 
their  opposition,  and  began  to  strengthen  the  forti- 
^cations  of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own 
defence. 
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Charles  required  the  diet  to  assist  him  in  quelling 
this  audacious  rebellion  against  a  decree  of  the 
empire,  and  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
together  with  the  dread  of  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, overawed  its  members  to  such  a  degree, 
that  without  venturing  to  utter  their  own  senti- 
ments, they  tamely  ratified,  by  their  votes,  whatever 
the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rigor- 
ous decrees  which  Charles  had  issued  by  his  own 
authority  against  the  Magdeburgers  were  confirmed ; 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  raise  troops  in  order  to 
besiege  the  city  in  form ;  and  persons  were  named 
to  fix  the  contingent  in  men  or  money  to  be  furnished 
by  each  state.  At  the  same  time  the  diet  petitioned 
that  Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  that  army ;  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent 
with  great  alacrity,  and  with  high  encomiums  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  they  had  made. 
Maurice  accepted  without  hesitation  the  command  to 
which  he  was  recommended,  instantly  discerning  the 
important  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the 
convocation  of  the  council,  observed  all  those  tedious 
forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  artfully  employ 
to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  was  published,  and  the  council  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Trent,  on  the  first  day  of  the  en- 
suing month  of  May,  1551.  As  he  knew  that  many  of 
the  Germans  rejected  or  disputed  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  the  papal  see  claims  with  respect 
to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bull,  to  assert  in  the  strongest  terms  his  own 
right,  not  only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly, 
but  to  direct  its  proceedings ;  nor  would  he  soften 
these  expressions  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who  fore- 
saw what  oflTence  they  would  give,  and  what  construc- 
tion might  be  put  on  them.  They  were  censured 
accordingly  with  great  severity  by  several  members 
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of  the  diet ;  but  whatever  disgust  or  suspicion  thej? 
excited,  such  complete  influence  over  all  their  deli- 
berations had  the  emperor  acquired,  that  he  procured 
a  recess  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was 
recognised,  and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  at  that  time  afflicted  the  church  ; 
all  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such  as  had 
made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who 
adhered  to  the  system  of  their  forefathers,  were 
required  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  council ; 
the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such 
as  demanded  it,  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial 
hearing  in  the  council ;  he  promised  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  some  city  of  the  empire  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  the  members 
of  the  council  by  his  presence,  and  take  care  that,  by 
conducting  their  deliberations  agreeably  to  Scripture, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  they  might  bring 
them  to  a  desirable  issue.  In  this  recess  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Interim  was  more  strongly  enjoined 
than  ever ;  and  the  emperor  threatened  all  who  had 
hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with 
the  severest  effects  of  his  vengeance,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  disobedience. 

Charles  imagined  that  he  might  now  be  able  to 
establish  uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by 
forcing  all  the  contending  parties  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Julius  III.,  though 
he  had  confirmed  Octavio  Farnese  in  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Parma  during  the  first  effusions  of 
his  joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal 
throne,  soon  began  to  repent  of  his  own  generosity, 
and  to  be  apprehensive  of  consequences  which  either 
he  did  not  foresee  or  had  disregarded  while  the 
sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Farnese  was 
recent.  The  emperor  still  retained  Placentia  in  his 
hands,  and  had  not  relinquished  his  pretensions  to 
Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gonzaga,  the  go- 
vernor of  Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  murder  of  the   late   duke  Peter  Ludovico, 
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offered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Farnese,  which  he 
knew  could  never  be  forgiven,  had  for  that  reason 
vowed  its  destruction,  and  employed  all  the  influence 
which  his  great  abilities  as  well  as  long  services  gave 
him  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize 
Parma  by  force  of  arms.  Charles,  in  compliance 
with  his  solicitations,  and  that  he  might  gratify  his 
own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese, 
listened  to  the  proposal;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to 
take  encouragement  from  the  slightest  appearance 
of  approbation,  began  to  assemble  troops  and  to 
make  other  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his 
scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it 
necessary  for  his  own  safety  to  increase  the  garrison 
of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  soldiers  for  defending  the 
rest  of  the  country.  After  a  fruitless  application  to 
the  pope,  he  solicited  aid  of  the  French  king,  who 
instantly  concluded  a  treaty  in  which  he  bound 
himself  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  all 
the  assistance  which  he  desired.  This  transaction 
could  not  long  be  kept  secret  from  the  pope,  who, 
foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  follow  if  war 
were  rekindled  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  state,  im- 
mediately issued  monitory  letters,  requiring  Octavio 
to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  requisition,  the  pope  soon  after  pro- 
nounced his  fief  to  be  forfeited,  and  declared  war 
against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  vassal. 
But  as  with  his  own  forces  alone  he  could  not  hope 
to  subdue  Octavio  while  supported  by  such  a  power- 
ful ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  emperor,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Parma, 
ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius  with  all  his 
troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  allies 
of  Octavio  ;  the  imperialists  as  the  protectors  of 
the  holy  see  ;  and  hostilities  commenced  between 
them,  while  Charles  and  Henry  themselves  still 
affected  to  give  out  that   they  would   adhere   in- 
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violably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy.  The  war  of  Panna 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  event. 
Many  small  rencounters  happened  with  alternate 
success ;  the  French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories;  the  imperialists  laid  waste  the 
Parmesan ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to 
besiege  Parma  in  form,  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  with  disgrace. 

These  proceedings  retarded  the  meeting  of  the 
council  till  the  1st  of  September.  At  that  time 
about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  from  the  ecclesiastical 
ftate  or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Germans, 
convened.  The  session  was  opened  with  the  ac- 
customed formalities,  and  the  fathers  were  about  to 
proceed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane 
appeared,  and  presenting  letters  of  credence  as  am- 
bassador from  the  king  of  France,  protested,  in 
Henry's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  on 
improper  juncture.  The  legate  affected  to  despise 
this  protest ;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwith- 
standing, to  examine  and  decide  the  great  points  in 
controversy,  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  mea- 
sure of  the  French  monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep 
wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  deliberations. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  straining  his 
authority  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  establish  the 
reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  At  the 
same  time  his  zeal  anticipated  its  decrees ;  and  as  if 
the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  had  already  been 
condemned,  he  took  large  steps  towards  exterminat- 
ing them.  With  this  intention  he  called  together 
the  ministers  of  Augsburg  ;  and  after  interrogating 
them  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined 
them  to  teach  nothing,  with  respect  to  these,  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church.  Upon 
their  declining  to  comply  with  a  requisition  so  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  com- 
manded them  to  leave  the  town  in  three  days,  without 
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revealing  to  any  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  the  future 
m  any  province  of  the  empire  ;  and  obliged  them  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey  these 
injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his 
leal.  The  Protestant  clergy  in  most  of  the  cities  in 
the  circle  of  Suabia  were  ejected  with  the  same 
violence ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magistrates  as 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to 
the  new  opinions  were  dismissed  with  the  most  abrupt 
irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  consequence 
of  the  emperor's  arbitrary  appointment,  with  the  most 
bigoted  of  their  adversaries.  The  reformed  worship 
was  almost  entirely  suppressed  throughout  that  ex- 
tensive province.  The  ancient  and  fundamental 
privileges  of  the  free  cities  were  violated.  The 
people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministration  ot 
priests  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  idolaters, 
and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  whom 
they  detested  as  usurpers. 

The  emperor,  after  this  discovery  of  his  intention 
to  subvert  the  German  constitution,  and  extirpate  the 
Protestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  as,  by  his  situation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent  and  on  the  confines 
of  Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  station  whence 
he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  council  and 
observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan, 
without  losing  sight  of  such  occurrences  as  might 
happen  in  Germany. 

During  these  transactions  the  siege  of  Magdeburg 
was  carried  on  with  various  success.  At  the  time 
when  Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg, 
and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had 
exhorted  and  even  enjoined  all  the  neighbouring 
states  to  take  arms  against  them  as  rebels  and  com- 
mon enemies.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as 
well  as  promises,  George  of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  reigning  duke,  an  active  and  ambitious 
prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those  sol- 
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diers  of  fortune  who  had  accompanied  Henry  of 
Brunswick  in  all  his  wild  enterprises  ;  and  though  a 
zealous  Lutheran  himself,  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Magdeburgers,  hoping  that  by  the  merit  of  this 
service  he  might  procure  some  part  of  their  domains 
to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  establishment.  The 
citizens  could  not  be  restrained  from  sallying  out  in 
order  to  save  their  lands  from  being  laid  waste. 
They  attacked  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  But  as  they  acquired 
military  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  to  the  efforts  of  undaunted  courage, 
the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdeburgers,  not 
daring  to  invest  the  town,  continued  to  ravage  th© 
open  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to 
the  camp  of  this  young  prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony 
began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  possessed 
by  being  at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body,  and 
marching  towards  Magdeburg  with  his  own  troops, 
assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army, 
an  honour  to  which  his  high  rank  and  great  abilities, 
as  well  as  the  nomination  of  the  diet,  gave  him  an 
indisputable  title.  With  this  united  force  he  invested 
the  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form ;  claiming 
great  merit  with  the  emperor  on  that  account,  as, 
from  his  zeal  to  execute  the  imperial  decree,  he  was 
exposing  himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and 
maledictions  of  the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in 
religious  sentiments.  But  the  approaches  to  the 
town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted  the 
besiegers  by  frequent  sallies  (in  one  of  which  George 
of  Mecklenburg  was  taken  prisoner),  levelled  part  of 
their  works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in  their  advanced 
posts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg  endured 
all  the  hardships  of  a  siege  without  murmuring,  and 
defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which 
they  had  at  first  discovered, — the  troops  of  the 
besiegers  acted  with  extreme  remissness,  repip*«»g 
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at  every  thing  that  they  suffered  in  a  service  which 
they  disliked,  and  broke  out  more  than  once  into  open 
mutiny. 

At  last  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to 
suffer  distress  from  want  of  provisions,  Maurice  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  them.  Next 
day  their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took 
possession  of  the  town  with  great  military  pomp ; 
though  he  had  previously  assured  Albert,  count 
Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  Magde- 
burg, that  the  fortifications  should  not  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  should  neither  be  disturbed 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  nor  be  deprived  of 
any  of  their  ancient  immunities.  Maurice  knew  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  solicitude  at  this  junc- 
ture was,  how  he  might  prevail  with  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  to  send  thither  ambassadors  in 
their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their  re- 
spective churches,  and  he  took  hold  of  this  predominat- 
ing passion  in  order  to  am^se  and  to  deceive  him.  He 
affected  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify  Charles  in  what 
he  desired  with  regard  to  this  matter ;  he  nominated 
ambassadors  whom  he  empowered  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  among  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly. 
After  his  example,  and  probably  in  consequence  of 
his.  solicitations,  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  the  city 
of  Strasburg,  and  other  Protestant  states,  appointed 
ambassadors  and  divines  to  attend  the  council.  They 
all  applied  to  the  emperor  for  his  safe-conduct,  which 
they  obtained  in  the  most  ample  form.  This  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  they  proceeded  accordingly  on  their  journey : 
but  a  separate  safe- conduct  from  the  council  itself 
was  demanded  for  the  Protestant  divines.  The  fate 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the 
ouncil  of  Constance,  in  the  preceding  century,  had 
condemned  to  the  Hames  without  regarding  the  im- 
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penal  safe-conduct  which  had  been  granted  them, 
rendered  this  precaution  prudent  and  necessary. 
But  the  pope  prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the  council 
to  decline  issuing  a  safe-conduct  in  the  same  form 
with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted  to 
the  followers  of  Huss,  The  Protestants,  on  their 
part,  insisted  upon  the  council's  copying  the  precise 
words  of  that  instrument,  and  during  the  controversy 
which  took  place  upon  this  subject,  Maurice  gained 
leisure  to  mature  his  schemes,  before  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long 
meditated. 

But  previous  to  entering  into  any  farther  detail 
concerning  Maurice's  operations,  some  account  must 
be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungary,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such 
extraordinary  effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year 
1541,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  of  the 
dominions  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had 
granted  that  unfortunate  prince  the  country  of  Tran- 
sylvania, a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The 
government  of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  edu- 
cating the  young  king,  he  committed  to  the  queen, 
and  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late 
king  had  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son  and 
regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  offices 
were  of  greater  importance.  But  a  strong  feeling  of 
jealousy  soon  sprung  up  between  the  two  guardians ; 
an  ambitious  young  queen  and  a  high-spirited  prelate 
were  contending  who  should  engross  the  greatest 
share  in  the  administration :  the  young  queen  court- 
ed the  protection  of  the  Turks,  and  with  this  assist- 
ance would  soon  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs,  if  the  wary  bishop  had  not  called 
in  the  aid  of  a  more  powerful  ally ;  he  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand,  and  before  the  Turkish 
bashaws  could  afford  the  queen  any  assistance  (the 
sultan  being  with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Persia),  he  compelled  her  to  relmquish  her  right  to 
Transylvania,  and  to  retire  with  her  son  to  Silesia, 
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vrhile  he  became  sole  governor  of  tne  province. 
b>rdinand,  however,  still  dreaded  Martmuzzi's  abili- 
ties, and  distrusting  his  fidelity,  he  concerted  a  plau 
for  the  murder  of  that  prelate,  which  he  soon  found 
means  to  execute.  The  Transylvanians  were  re- 
strained by  dread  of  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in 
their  country,  from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  murderers.  But  the  Turks,  en- 
couraged by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whose  abilities 
they  knew  and  dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hostili- 
ties ;  and  Ferdinand  soon  discovered  that  his  terri- 
tories in  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked  with 
greater  vigour  and  defended  with  less  zeal  than  ever. 

By  this  time  Maurice,  having  almost  finished  hi» 
intrigues  and  preparations,  was  on  the  point  of  declar- 
ing his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking  the  field 
against  the  emperor.  He  courted  the  protection  ol 
France,  and  found  Henry  U.  disposed  to  listen  ta 
his  first  overtures.  John  de  Fienne,  bishop  of  Ba- 
yonne,  whom  Henry  had  sent  into  Germany  under 
pretence  of  hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy^ 
was  empowered  to  conclude  a  treaty  in  form  with. 
Maurice  and  his  associates.  The  only  motives  as- 
signed for  their  present  confederacy  against  Charles- 
were  to  procure  the  landgrave  liberty,  and  to  prevent 
the  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws^ 
of  the  German  empire.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  5th  of  October,  some  time  before  Magdeburg 
surrendered,  and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were 
conducted  with  such  profound  secrecy,  that  of  all 
the  princes  who  afterwards  acceded  to  it,  Maurice 
communicated  what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two  only,. 
John  Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  anci 
William  of  Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The 
league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously  concealed,  and5 
with  such  fortunate  care,  that  no  rumour  concerning 
it  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  ministers,, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  conceived  the  most  distant 
luspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

Afaurice  now  judged   it  necessary  to  make  oud 
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effort  more  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consenf 
that  the  landgrave  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Bui 
Charles  eluded  the  demand,  and  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concern- 
ing the  matter  to  Maurice  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Inspruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he  did 
not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  ex- 
plication of  his  intentions.  This  application,  though 
of  no  benefit  to  the  landgravo,  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  his  subsequent 
proceedings,  and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that  equitable 
concession  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could 
not  obtain.  It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  the  em- 
peror in  his  security,  as  both  the  solemnity  of  the 
application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many 
princes  were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  restor- 
ing the  landgrave  to  liberty  in  gaining  his  consent 
to  dismiss  him. 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Mau- 
rice had  privately  despatched  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg to  Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league  with 
Henry,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army. 
He  had  taken  measures  to  bring  his  own  subjects 
together  on  the  first  summons ;  he  had  provided  for 
the  security  of  Saxony  while  he  should  be  absent 
with  the  army;  and  he  held  the  troops  in  Thurin- 
gia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended,  ready  to  advance 
on  a  moment's  warning.  All  these  complicated 
operations  were  carried  on  without  being  discovered 
by  the  court  at  Inspruck,  and  the  emperor  remained 
there  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in  coun- 
teracting the  intrigues  of  the  pope's  legate  at  Trent, 
and  in  settling  the  conditions  on  which  the  Protes- 
tant divines  should  be  admitted  into  the  council,  as 
if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of  greater  mo- 
ment in  agitation. 

But  besides  the  exquisite  address  with  which 
Maurice  concealed  his  intentions,  two  circumstances 
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contributed  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  returned 
upon  Charles,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with 
an  increase  of  violenfie ;  and  his  constitution  being 
broken  by  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom  able 
to  exert  his  naturd  vigour  of  mind,  or  lo  consider 
aflfairs  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  penetration ;  and 
Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime  minister, 
despised  all  the  intimations  given  him  concerning 
Maurice's  secret  machinations  or  the  dangerous 
designs  which  he  was  carrying  on.  He  had,  how- 
ever, bribed  two  of  Maurice's  ministers,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  frequent  and  minute  information 
concerning  all  their  master's  motions.  But  Maurice 
fortunately  discovered  the  correspondence  of  the 
two  traitors  with  Granvelle ;  and  dexterously  availed 
himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts 
against  the  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  mi« 
nisters  with  greater  confidence  than  ever;  he  admit- 
ted  them  to  his  consultations;  he  seemed  to  lay 
open  his  heart  to  them ;  and  taking  care  all  the 
while  to  let  them  be  acquainted  with  nothing  but 
what  it  was  his  interest  should  be  known,  they 
transmitted  to  Inspruck  such  accounts  as  possessed 
Granvelle  with  a  firm  belief  of  his  sincerity  as  well 
as  good  intentions. 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  intrigues 
and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But  though  now 
ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts 
which  he  had  hitherto  employed  ;  and  by  one  piece 
of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  enemies  a  few  days 
longer.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  begin 
that  journey  to  Inspruck  of  which  he  had  so  often 
talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the  ministers  whom 
Granvelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After 
travelling  post  a  few  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  in- 
disposed by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey;  and  de- 
spatching the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apology 
to  the  emperor  fcr  this  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that 
be  would  be  at  Inspruck  within  a  few  days,  he 
Oo 
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mounted  on  horseback  as  soon  as  this  sp^  on  ais 
actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Thuringia, 
joined  his  army,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot  and 
5,000  horse,  and  put  it  immediately  in  motion. 

At  the  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto  con- 
taining his  reasons  for  taking  arms.  These  were 
three  in  number :  That  he  might  secure  the  Protes« 
tant  religion,  which  was  threatened  with  imme- 
diate destruction;  that  he  might  maintain  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save  Ger- 
many from  being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an 
absolute  monarch ;  that  he  might  deliver  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long  and 
unjust  imprisonment.  Together  with  Maurice's 
manifesto,  another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert, 
marquis  of  Brandenburg  Culmbach,  who  had  joined 
him  vnth  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn 
together.  The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had 
pomted  out  are  mentioned  in  it,  but  with  an  excess 
of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character 
of  the  prince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto 
in  his  own  name  ;  in  which  he  declared,  that  he  now 
took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  caf 
tivity,  and  to  secure  the  privileges  and  independence 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body.  In  this 
manifesto  Henry  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  of 
Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Germany  and  of  its  captive 
Princes;  and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap,  the 
Ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two 
daggers,  in  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans  that 
this  blessing  was  to  be  ariquired  and  secured  by 
force  of  arms. 

Maurice  had  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new,  but 
his  flexible  genius  was  capable  of  accommodating 
itself  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he  took 
arms  he  was  as  bold  and  enterprising  in  the  field  as 
be  had  been  cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet. 
He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards  the  Upper 
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Grermany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  theif 
gates  to  him.  He  reinstated  the  magistrates  whom 
the  emperor  had  deposed,  and  gave  possession  of  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  ministers  whom  he  had 
ejected.  He  directed  his  march  to  Augsburg :  and 
as  the  imperial  garrison,  which  was  too  inconsi- 
derable to  think  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately, 
he  took  possession  of  that  great  city,  and  made 
the  same  changes  there  as  in  the  towns  through 
which  he  had  passed. 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment 
and  consternation  at  events  so  unexpected.  He 
placed  all  his  hopes  on  negotiation,  the  only  resource 
of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness. 
But  thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make 
the  first  advances  to  subjects  who  were  in  arms 
against  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by  employing 
the  mediation  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice, 
confiding  in  his  own  talents  to  conduct  any  negotia- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  advantage  from  it, 
and  hoping  that,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in 
hearkening  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation, 
he  might  amuse  the  emperor,  and  tempt  him  to 
slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now  preparing 
to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview 
with  Ferdinand  in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria; 
and  having  left  his  army  to  proceed  on  its  march 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he 
repaired  thither. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  punctually  fulfilled 
his  engagements  to  his  allies.  He  took  the  field 
early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army ; 
and  marching  directly  into  Lorraine,  Toul  and  Verdun 
opened  their  gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces 
appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that  city,  by  a  frau- 
dulent stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who, 
having  obtained  permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a 
small  guard,  introduced  as  many  troops  as  were 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodshed.  Henry  made  his  entrjf 
28—31 
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into  all  these  towns  with  great  pomp  ;  he  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  aanexed 
those  important  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy. 
He  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Metz.  From  thence 
he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in  order  to  attempt  new 
conquests,  to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  his  arms  invited  him.  As  the  conference 
of  Lintz  did  not  produce  any  accommodation,  Ferdi- 
nand proposed  a  second  interview  at  Passau  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1552,  and  that  a  truce  should  commence 
on  that  day,  and  continue  to  the  10th  of  June,  in  order 
to  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in 
dispute. 

Upon  this  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  9th 
of  May,  which  had  now  advanced  to  Gundelfingen. 
He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  morning ;  and  as 
sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  truce,  he  resolved  during  that 
period  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise,  the  success  of 
which  would  be  so  decisive  as  to  render  the  negotia- 
tions at  Passau  extremely  short,  and  entitle  him  to 
treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He  marched  directly  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards  Inspruck,  and  advanced 
with  the  most  rapid  motion  that  could  be  given  to 
so  great  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  18th  he  arrived 
at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a 
body  of  800  men  whom  the  emperor  had  assem- 
bled, strongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  oppose  his 
progress.  He  attacked  them  instantly  with  such 
violence  and  impetuosity  that  they  abandoned  their 
lines  precipitately,  and  falling  back  on  a  second  body 
posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror 
with  which  tbov  themselves  had  been  seized  to  those 
troops  ;  so  that  they  likewise  took  to  flight  after  a 
feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most 
5;anguine  hopes,  Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehren- 
berg,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  precipice, 
which  commanded  the  only  pass  through  the  moan* 
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iains.  As  this  fort  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
Protestants  at  the  beginning"  of  the  Smalkaldic  war, 
because  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend 
it,  the  emperor,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had 
taken  care  at  this  juncture  to  throw  into  it  a  body  of 
troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  the  greatest 
army.  But  a  shepherd,  in  pursuing  a  goat  which 
had  strayed  from  his  flock,  having  discovered  an  un- 
known path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  came  with  this  seasonable  piece  of 
intelligence  to  Maurice.  A  small  band  of  chosen 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  George  of  Mecklen- 
burg, was  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide. 
They  set  out  in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up  the 
rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as  danger, 
they  reached  the  summit  unperceived,  and  at  an  hour 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the 
assault  on  the  one  side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared 
on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walls,  which  were 
feeble  in  that  place,  because  it  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible.  The  garrison,  struck  wit> 
terror  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy  on  a  quarter  wnere 
they  had  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure,  imme- 
diately threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost 
without  bloodshed,  and  (which  was  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  him)  without  loss  of  time,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  place  the  reduction  of  which  might  have 
retarded  him  long,  and  have  required  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill. 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days'  march  from 
Inspruck,  and  without  losing  a  moment  he  ordered 
his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left  his 
cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  in  that  mountainous 
country,  at  Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass. 
He  proposed  to  advance  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenberg,  and 
to  surprise  the  emperor,  together  with  his  attendants, 
in  an  open  town  incapable  of  defence.  But  just  as 
his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of  mercenaries 
mutinied,  declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until 
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they  had  received  the  gratuity  which,  according  t» 
the  custom  of  that  age,  they  claimed  as  the  recom- 
pence  due  to  them  for  having  taken  a  place  by  assault. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  as  well  as  danger,  and 
not  without  some  considerable  loss  of  time,  that 
Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed  on 
the  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a  place  where  he  pro- 
mised them  such  rich  booty  as  would  be  an  ample 
reward  for  all  their  services. 

To  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  acci- 
dent the  emperor  owed  his  safety.  He  was  informed 
of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  the  evening,  and 
knowing  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  speedy 
flight,  he  instantly  left  Inspruck,  without  regarding 
the  darkness  of  the  night  or  the  violence  of  the  rain 
which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  debility  occasioned  by  the  gout,  which 
rendered  him  unable  to  bear  any  motion  but  that  of 
a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  light  of  torches,  taking 
his  way  over  the  Alps,  by  roads  almost  impassable. 
His  courtiers  and  attendants  followed  him  with  equal 
precipitation,  some  of  them  on  such  horses  as  they 
could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  all 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miserable  plight, 
very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which  Charles  had 
appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  con- 
queror of  Germany,  he  arrived  at  length,  with  his 
dejected  train,  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  and  scarcely 
thought  himself  secure  even  in  that  remote  inaccessi- 
ble corner. 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the 
emperor  and  his  attendants  had  left  it ;  and  enraged 
that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands  when  he 
was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them  some 
miles  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons 
to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed,  he  returned  to  the 
town,  and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  baggage, 
together  with  that  of  his  ministers,  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers  ;  while  he  preserved  untouched  every 
thiiig  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  eithei 
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because  he  had  formed  some  friendly  connexion  with 
that  prince,  or  because  he  wished  to  have  it  believed 
that  such  a  connexion  subsisted  between  them.  As 
there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  truce  (with  such  nicety  had 
Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  set  out  for 
Passau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspruck,  he  withdrew  the 
guards  placed  on  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony, 
whom,  during  five  years,  he  had  carried  about  with 
him  as  a  prisoner ;  and  set  him  entirely  at  liberty, 
either  with  an  intention  to  embarrass  Maurice  by 
letting  loose  a  rival  who  might  dispute  his  title  to 
his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the 
indecency  of  detaining  him  a  prisoner  while  he  him- 
self ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  his  own  liberty. 
But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than 
that  which  the  emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the 
thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  kinsman  whom 
he  justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes, chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  in  his 
flight,  and  to  expect  the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from 
the  treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice*s 
operations  produced.  It  was  no  sooner  known  at 
Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  general  con- 
sternation seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The 
German  prelates  immediately  returned  home,  that 
they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  respective 
territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to 
oc  gone ;  and  the  legate,  who  had  hitherto  disap- 
pointed all  the  endeavours  of  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dors to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the 
Protestant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on  such  a 
plausible  pretext  for  dismissing  an  assembly  which 
he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congre- 
gation held  on  the  28th  of  April,  a  decree  was 
issued,  proroguing  the  council  during  two  years,  and 
^pointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
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if  peace  were  then  re-established  in  Europe.  This 
prorogation,  however,  continued  no  less  than  ten 
years  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  when  re- 
assembled in  the  year  1562,  fall  not  within  the  period 
prescribed  to  this  history. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with 
the  king  of  the  Romans  at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war 
on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  the  French  king  had 
advanced  into  Alsace  as  far  as  Strasburg  ;  and  hav- 
ing demanded  leave  of  the  senate  to  march  through 
the  city,  he  hoped  that,  by  repeating  the  same  fraud 
which  he  had  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  render 
himself  master  of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  secure 
a  passage  over  the  Rhine  into  the  heart  of  Germany. 
But  the  Strasburgers  having  assembled  a  garrison 
of  5,000  soldiers,  repaired  their  fortifications,  razed 
the  houses  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  the  king  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  marched  back  towards 
Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the 
confederates  were  thus  employed,  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  8,000  men,  and  seeing  himself  at  the 
head  of  such  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers, 
soon  began  to  form  such  extravagant  schemes  of 
aggrandizing  himself  as  seldom  occur,  even  to  ambi- 
tious minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions 
rouse  them  to  bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with 
immediate  hopes  of  success.  He  paid  no  regard 
either  to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as 
generalissimo  of  the  league  he  had  engaged  to  obey, 
or  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates  ; 
and  manifestly  discovered  that  he  attended  only  to 
his  own  private  emolument,  without  any  solicitude 
about  the  common  cause  or  the  general  objects  which 
had  induced  them  to  take  arms. 

Maurice  having  ordered  his  army  to  march  back 
into  Bavaria,  met  Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  26tb 
day  of  May,  with  whom  he  endeavoured  to  negotiate ; 
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Ferdinand  conferred  with  the  emperor,  who  peremp- 
torily refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
pointed  out,  nor  would  he  agree  to  any  stipulation  for 
the  immediate  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
proposed  referring  both  these  questions  to  the  de- 
termination of  a  future  diet.  Maurice,  who  was  well 
aware  of  the  emperor's  art,  concluded  he  had  nothing 
in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse  and  deceive ; 
and  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  en- 
treaties, he  left  Passau  abruptly,  and  joined  his  troops, 
which  were  encamped  at  Mergentheim,  a  city  in  Fran- 
conia,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
— put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  As 
3,000  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  and  might  from 
thence  invest  the  neighbouring  country  of  Hesse,  he 
marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in 
form.  The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  Maurice  carried  on  his  approaches  against 
the  town,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the  emperor,  as  dis- 
posed him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdi- 
nand's arguments  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation: 
he  signified  his  willingness  to  make  concessions  on 
his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  somewhat 
of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Maurice  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered, 
though  less  advantageous  than  those  which  he  had 
proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all  to  the  doubtful 
issue  of  war.  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Passau, 
and  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the 
chief  articles  were, — That  before  the  12th  day  of 
August  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms  ; 
that  the  landgrave  shall  be  set  at  liberty ;  that  a 
diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months;  that  in  the 
mean  time  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other  prince 
shall  offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered 
to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  but  allow  them  to 
enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
religion;  that  in  return  the  Protestants  shall  not 
molest  the  Catholics;  that  the  imperial  chamber  shall 
Pp 
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administer  justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both 
parties,  and  Protestants  be  admitted  indiscriminately 
with  the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ; 
that  if  the  next  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate 
the  disputes  with  regard  to  religion,  the  stipulations 
in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants 

shall  continue  for  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour 

This  memorable  treaty,  which  was  so  favourable  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  was  signed  by  all  parties  on 
the  2d  of  August  following. 

BOOK  XI. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  signed,  Maurice, 
in  consequence  of  his  engagements  with  Ferdinand, 
marched  into  Hungary  at  the  head  of  20,000  men. 
But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies,  the 
frequent  mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German 
goldiers,  occasioned  by  their  want  of  pay,  together 
with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and  Castaldo, 
who  was  piqued  at  being  obliged  to  resign  the  chief 
command  to  him,  prevented  his  performing  any 
thing  in  that  country  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  or 
of  great  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans. 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungary,  the  prince  of 
Hesse  parted  from  him  with  the  forces  under  his 
command,  and  marched  back  into  his  own  country, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his 
return,  and  give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government, 
which  he  had  held  during  his  absence.  But  fortune 
was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landgrave.  A 
battalion  of  mercenary  troops  which  had  been  in  the 
pay  of  Hesse,  being  seduced  by  Reifenberg  their 
colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  engage  in 
any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young 
prince  as  he  was  marching  homewards,  and  joined 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  still  continued  in  arms 
against  the  emperor,  refusing  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave  an 
account  of  this  reached  the  Netherlands  just  as  he 
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was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  where 
ke  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, who  governed  there  in  her  brother's  name,  in- 
censed at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to 
which  he  owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest 
him,  and  committed  him  again  to  the  custody  of  the 
same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five 
years  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip  be- 
held all  the  horrors  of  his  imprisonment  renewed; 
and  his  spirits  subsiding  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  had  risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  he 
had  enjoyed  liberty,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  captivity. 
But  the  matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor 
as  fully  satisfied  him  that  the  revolt  of  Reifenberg's 
mercenaries  could  be  imputed  neither  to  the  land- 
grave nor  to  his  son,  he  gave  orders  for  his  release, 
and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty  for  which  he 
had  so  long  languished.  But  though  he  recovered 
his  freedom  and  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  his 
sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour  and  to 
have  extinguished  the  activity  of  his  mind;  from 
being  the  boldest  as  well  as  the  most  enterprising 
prince  in  the  empire,  he  became  the  most  timid  and 
cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
pacific  indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony  likewise  pro- 
cured his  liberty  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Passau.  The  emperor  having  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish all  his  schemes  of  extirpating  the  Protestant 
religion,  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  detaining  him 
a  prisoner ;  and  being  extremely  solicitous,  at  that 
juncture,  to  recover  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  Germans,  whose  assistance  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated  against 
the  king  of  France,  he,  among  other  expedients  for 
that  purpose,  thought  of  releasing  from  imprison- 
ment a  prince  whose  merit  entitled  him  no  less  to 
esteem  than  his  sufferings  rendered  him  the  object  of 
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compassion.  John  Frederic  took  possession  accord- 
ingly of  that  part  of  his  territories  which  had  been 
reserved  for  him  when  Maurice  was  invested  with 
the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued to  display  the  same  virtuous  magnanimity  for 
which  he  had  been  conspicuous  in  a  more  pros- 
perous and  splendid  state,  and  which  he  had  re- 
tained amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  maintained  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  that  high  reputation  to 
which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  emperor.  He  thought  that 
it  nearly  concerned  his  honour  not  to  allow  Henry 
the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  ad- 
ministration to  be  stained  with  the  infamy  of  having 
permitted  territories  of  such  consequence  to  be  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  As  soon,  then,  as  the 
peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left  his  inglorious 
retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Germans  which 
he  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops  which 
he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these 
he  added  several  battalions,  which,  having  been  in 
the  pay  of  the  confederates,  entered  into  his  service 
when  dismissed  by  them  ;  and  he  prevailed  likewise 
on  some  princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with 
their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal  the  destination  of 
this  formidable  army,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  to 
march  forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order  to  second 
Maurice  in  his  operations  against  the  infidels. 
When  he  begun  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine, 
and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext,  he  tried  a 
new  artifice,  and  spread  a  report  that  he  took  this 
route  in  order  to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
called  loudly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

But  Henry  immediately  discerned  the  true  object 
of  his  vast  preparations,  and  resolved  to  defend  the 
important  conquests  which  he  had  gained  with  vigour 
equal   to  that  with  which  they  were  about  to   be 
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attacked.  As  he  foresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war  would  bo  turned  against  Metz,  by  whose  fate 
that  of  Toul  and  Verdun  would  be  determined,  he 
nominated  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  to 
lake  the  command  in  that  city  during  the  siege, 
the  issue  of  which  would  equally  aftect  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  country.  But  the  duke  of  Guise 
found  every  thing  upon  his  arrival  there  in  such 
a  situation  as  might  have  induced  any  person  of 
less  intrepid  courage  to  despair  of  defending  it 
with  success.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with 
large  suburbs ;  the  walls  were  in  many  places  fee- 
ble and  without  ramparts  ;  the  ditch  narrow ;  and 
the  old  towers,  which  projected  instead  of  bastions, 
were  at  too  great  distance  from  each  other  to  defend 
the  space  between  them.  For  all  these  defects  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remedy  which  the 
time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  with- 
out sparing  the  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even 
that  of  St.  /vrnulph,  in  which  several  kings  of 
France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground;  but  in  order  to  guard  against  the  impu- 
tation of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  violation  of  so 
many  sacred  editices  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  might  expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much 
religious  ceremony.  Having  ordered  all  the  holy 
vestments  and  utensils,  together  with  the  bones  of  the 
kings  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches, 
to  be  removed,  they  were  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  a  church  within  the  walls,  he  himself  walking 
before  them  bare-headed  with  a  torch  in  his  hand. 
He  then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the 
walls,  cleared  and  enlarged  the  ditch,  repaired  the 
ruinous  iortitications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it 
was  necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  laboured  at  them 
with  his  own  hands  :  the  officers  and  volunteers 
imitated  his  example,  and  the  soldiers  submitted 
with  cheerfulness  to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing 
lervice  when  they  saw  that  their  superiors  did  nof 
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decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
compelled  all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place; 
he  filled  the  magazines  with  provisions  and  military 
ctores;  he  burnt  the  mills  and  destroyed  the  com 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such 
were  his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  ac- 
quiring an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 
the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than 
the  soldiers  ;  and  every  othjjr  passion  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy  with 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of 
their  estates,  together  with  the  havoc  which  he 
made  among  their  public  and  private  buildings, 
without  any  emotion  of  resentment. 

Meantime  the  emperor,  having  collected  all  his 
forces,  continued  his  march  towards  Metz.  As  he 
passed  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  he  saw  the 
dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war 
which  Albert  had  carried  on  in  these  parts.  Upon 
his  approach,  that  prince,  though  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  withdrew  into  Lorraine,  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  join  the  French  king,  whose  arms  he  had 
quartered  with  his  own  in  all  his  standards  and 
ensigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to  cope 
with  the  imperial  troops,  which  amounted  at  least  to 
60,000  men,  forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
best-appointed  armies  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among 
Christian  princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  duke  of  Alva,  assisted  by  the  marquis 
de  Marignano,  together  with  the  most  experienced 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  generals.  As  it  was  now 
towards  the  end  of  October,  these  intelligent  officers 
represented  the  great  danger  of  beginning  at  such 
an  advanced  season  a  siege  which  could  not  fail 
to  prove  very  tedious.  But  Charles  adhered  to  his 
own  opinion  with  his  usual  obstinacy;  and  being 
confident  that  he  had  made  such  preparations  and 
taken  such  precautions  as  would  insure  success,  ho 
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ordered  the  city  to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the 
duke  of  Alva  appeared,  a  large  body  of  the  French 
sallied  out  and  attacked  his  vanguard  with  great 
vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  took  pri- 
soners a  considerable  number  of  men.  The  place, 
however,  was  completely  invested,  the  trenches  were 
opened,  and  the  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged 
was  turned  for  some  time  towards  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg. The  French  tempted  him  with  offers 
extremely  beneficial ;  the  imperialists  scrupled  at  no 
promise  which  they  thought  might  allure  him,  and 
after  much  hesitation  he  was  gained  by  the  emperor. 
The  French  king,  who  began  to  suspect  his  inten- 
tions, had  appointed  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  to 
watch  his  motions :  Albert  fell  upon  them  unexpect- 
edly with  such  vigour,  that  he  routed  them  entirely, 
killed  many  of  the  officers,  wounded  Aumale  him- 
self, and  took  him  prisoner.  Immediately  after 
this  victory  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz,  and 
joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  emperor.  Charles, 
in  reward  for  this  service,  and  the  great  accession  ot 
strength  which  he  brought  him,  granted  a  formal 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  him  in  the 
possession  of  the  territories  which  he  had  violently 
usurped  during  the  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise  harassed  the  besiegers  by 
frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officers  were  so  eager 
to  distinguish  themselves,  that  he  was  obliged  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  shut  the  gates  and  to  conceal  the 
keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger  in  every  sally.  He  repaired  in  the 
night  what  the  enemy's  artillery  had  beat  down 
during  the  day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works 
new  fortifications  of  almost  equal  strength.  The 
imperialists,  on  their  part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with 
great  spirit,  and  carried  forward,  at  once,  approcvches 
Against    different    parts   of  the   town.       The  em- 
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peror,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  resistance  which  his 
army  met  with,  left  Fhionville,  where  he  had  been 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and  though  still 
so  infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
he  repaired  to  the  camp,  that  by  his  presence  he 
might  animate  the  soldiers,  and  urge  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries 
were  erected,  and  new  efforts  were  made  with  re- 
doubled ardour. 

But  by  this  time  winter  had  set  in  with  great 
rigour ;  the  camp  was  alternately  deluged  with  rain 
or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time  provisions 
were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French 
cavalry  which  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  often 
intercepted  the  convoys,  or  rendered  their  arrival 
difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  began  to  spread 
among  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to  such  inclement 
weather ;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from  serving, 
and  many  died.  At  length  such  breaches  were 
made  as  seemed  practicable,  and  Charles  resolved 
to  hazard  a  general  assault,  in  spite  of  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  generals.  The  duke  of  Guise 
suspecting  the  emperor's  intentions  from  the  extraor- 
dinary movements  which  he  observed  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective 
posts.  They  appeared  immediately  on  the  walls 
and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  a  determined 
countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well 
prepared  to  give  the  assailants  a  warm  reception, 
that  the  imperialists,  instead  of  advancing  to  the 
charge  when  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
stood  motionless  in  a  timid  dejected  silence.  The 
emperor  perceiving  that  he  could  not  trust  troops 
whose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruptly 
to  his  quarters,  complaining  that  he  was  now  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers,  who  deserved  no  longer  the 
name  of  men. 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified 
and  affected  Charles,  he  would  not  hear  of  abandon- 
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ing  the  siege,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing the  method  of  attack.  He  suspended  the  fury 
of  his  batteries,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more 
secure  but  tedious  method  of  sapping.  But  at  last 
finding  it  impossible  to  contend  any  longer,  he 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  generals,  who 
conjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a 
timely  retreat .  '  Fortune,'  says  he,  *  I  now  perceive, 
resembles  other  females,  and  chooses  to  confer  her 
favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  on 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years.* 

Upon  this  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  aban- 
doning the  enterprise  after  having  continued  fifty- 
six  days  before  the  town,  during  which  time  he  had 
lost  upwards  of  30,000  men,  who  died  of  diseases  or 
were  killed  by  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  intention  of  the  imperial- 
ists, sent  out  several  bodies  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  to  infest  their  rear,  to  pick  up  stragglers, 
and  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
with  advantage.  Such  was  the  confusion  with 
which  they  made  their  retreat,  that  the  French 
might  have  harassed  them  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
But  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  their  view  which  extinguished  at  once  all 
hostile  rage,  and  melted  them  into  tenderness  and 
compassion.  The  imperial  camp  was  filled  with 
the  sick  and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
In  all  the  different  roads  by  which  the  army  retired, 
numbers  were  found,  who,  having  made  an  effort  to 
escape  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they 
could  go  no  farther,  to  perish  without  assistance. 
This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and  were 
indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their 
friends  had  not  the  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of 
Guise  immediately  ordered  proper  refreshments  for 
such  as  were  dying  of  hunger ;  he  appointed  sur- 
geons to  attend  the  sick  and  wounded ;  he  removed 
such  as  could  bear  it  into  the   adjacent  villages; 
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»nd  those  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried 
so  far,  he  admitted  into  the  hospitals  which  he  had 
fitted  up  in  the  city  for  his  own  soldiers.  As  soon 
as  they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  under  an 
escort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their 
charges.  By  these  acts  of  humanity,  which  were 
uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  present, 
the  didte  of  Guise  completed  the  fame  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of 
Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  vanquished 
to  vie  with  his  own  countrymen  in  extolling  his 
name. 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany  were  added  su(jh 
unfortunate  events  in  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most 
disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life.  During  his 
residence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo 
di  Medici  for  the  loan  of  200,000  crowns.  But  his 
credit  at  that  time  was  so  low,  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  inconsiderable  sum,  he  was  obliged  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Piombino  ; 
and  by  giving  up  that,  he  lost  the  footing  which  he 
had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and  enabled 
Cosmo  to  assume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  de- 
portment of  a  prince  altogether  independent.  Much 
about  the  time  that  his  indigence  constrained  him  to 
part  with  this  valuable  territory,  he  lost  Siena,  which 
was  of  still  greater  consequence,  through  the  ill 
conduct  of  don  Diego  de  Mendoza. 

Siena,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had 
long  enjoyed  a  republican  government  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire ;  but  being  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  peo- 
ple, which  divided  all  the  Italian  commonwealths, 
the  faction  of  the  people,  which  gained  the  ascen- 
dant, besought  the  emperor  to  become  the  guardian 
of  the  administration  which  they  had  established, 
and  admitted  into  their  city  a  small  body  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  and  to  preserve  tranquillity  among 
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them.  The  command  of  these  troops  was  given  to 
Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador  for  the  emperor 
at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the  credulous  multitude 
that  it  was  necessary,  for  their  security  against  any 
future  attempt  of  the  nobles,  to  allow  him  to  build  a 
citadel  in  Siena ;  and  as  he  flattered  himself  that  by 
means  of  this  fortress  he  might  render  the  emperor 
master  of  the  city,  he  pushed  on  the  works  with  all 
possible  despatch.  But  he  threw  off  the  mask  too 
soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  he 
began  to  indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity 
of  temper,  and  to  treat  the  citizens  with  great  inso- 
lence. At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  in  garrison 
being  paid  as  irregularly  as  the  emperor's  troops 
usually  were,  lived  almost  at  discretion  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  licence 
and  oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Sienese  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger.  As  they  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting 
themselves  while  the  unfinished  fortifications  of  the 
citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  they  applied  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  readily  promised 
them  his  master's  protection  and  assistance.  At  the 
same  time,  forgetting  their  domestic  animosities 
when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty 
and  existence  of  the  republic,  they  sent  agents  to 
the  exiled  nobles,  and  invited  them  to  concur  with 
them  in  saving  their  country  from  the  servitude  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  measures  were  concerted  speedily  but 
with  great  prudence,  and  were  executed  with  equal 
vigour.  The  citizens  rose  suddenly  in  arms  ;  the 
exiles  flocked  into  the  town  from  different  parts, 
with  all  their  partisans  and  what  troops  they  could 
draw  together ;  and  several  bodies  of  mercenaries  in 
the  pay  of  France  appeared  to  support  them.  The 
Spaniards,  though  surprised  and  much  inferior  in 
number,  defended  themselves  with  great  courage  ; 
but  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes 
of  maintaining  their  station  long  in  a  half-finished 
28—32 
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fortress,  they  soon  gave  it  up.  The  Sienese,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  ihe  ground,  that 
no  monument  might  remain  of  that  odious  structure 
which  had  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave  them. 
At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the 
emperor,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of 
PVance  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty,  and  to  en- 
treat that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  that  blessing,  by  continuing  his  pro- 
tection to  their  republic. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
excited  violent  commotions,  which  disturbed  the 
empire  during  the  year  1553.  The  imperial  chamber 
issued  its  decree  against  him,  and  required  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  together  with  several  other  princes  men- 
tioned by  name,  to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  The  most  powerful  princes  in  Ger- 
many formed  in  consequence  a  league  against  Albert, 
of  which  Maurice  was  declared  generalissimo.  Their 
armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each 
consisting  of  24,000  men,  met  at  Sieverhausen,  in 
the  duchy  of  Lunenburg  ;  and  the  violent  animosity 
against  each  other  which  possessed  the  two  leaders, 
did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The 
troops,  inflamed  with  the  same  hostile  rage,  marched 
fiercely  to  the  combat ;  they  fought  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  were  capable  ol 
availing  themselves  of  every  favourable  occurrence, 
the  battle  remained  long  doubtful,  each  gaining 
ground  upon  the  other  alternately.  At  last  victory 
declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  superior  in  cavalry, 
and  Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  4,000 
dead  on  the  field,  and  their  camp,  baggage,  and 
artillery,  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  allies 
bought  their  victory  dear  ;  their  best  troops  suffered 
greatly, — two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  duke 
of  Lunenburg,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction, 
were  among  the  number  of  the  slain.  But  all  these 
were  soon  forgotten ;  for  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led 
up  to  \  second  charge  a  body  of  horse  which  had 
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been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pistol-bullet, 
of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixth  after 
his  attaining  the  electoral  dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the 
history  of  this  active  age,  when  great  occurrences 
and  sudden  revolutions  called  forth  extraordinary 
talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity 
to  display  themselves,  Maurice  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  remarkable.  If  his  exorbitant 
ambition,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwar- 
rantable usurpation,  of  his  kinsman's  honours  and 
dominions,  exclude  him  from  being  praised  as  a 
virtuous  man, — his  prudence  in  concerting  his  mea- 
sures, his  vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the  uniform 
success  with  which  they  were  attended,  entitle  hiro 
to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age 
when  impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predominates 
over  political  wisdom,  when  the  highest  effort  even  of 
a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold  scheme 
and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and  courage, 
he  formed  and  conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  policy 
which  deceived  the  most  artful  monarch  in  Europe. 
At  the  very  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power 
seemingly  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  all  his  usurpations,  and 
established  not  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties 
of  Germany  on  such  foundations  as  have  hitherto 
remained  unshaken.  Although,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  his  conduct  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  at  another  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  such  was  his  masterly  address, 
that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  in  any 
degree  possessed  the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom 
both  lamented  as  the  most  able  { s  well  as  faith^l 
guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occa- 
sioned among  his  troops  prevented  them  from  niaking 
the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory  which  thev 
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had  gained.  Albert,  whose  active  courage  and  prii- 
fuse  liberality  rendered  him  the  darling  of  such  mils 
tary  adventurers  as  were  little  solicitous  about  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  soon  re-assembled  his  broken  forces, 
and  made  fresh  levies  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
quickly  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  and  renewed  his 
depredations  with  additional  fury.  But  Henry  of 
Brunswick  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle,  scarcely  less 
bloody  than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage  did 
not  sink,  nor  were  his  resources  exhausted.  He 
made  several  efforts,  and  some  of  them  very  vigorous, 
to  retrieve  his  affairs  ;  but  being  laid  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire  by  the  imperial  chamber ;  being  driven 
by  degrees  out  of  all  his  hereditary  territories  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  usurped ;  being  forsaken  by 
many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number 
of  his  enemies,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.  After 
having  been  for  a  considerable  time  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  Germany,  he  lingered  out  some  years  in 
an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  miseries 
of  which  his  restless  and  arrogant  spirit  endured  with 
the  most  indignant  impatience.  Upon  his  death 
without  issue,  his  territories,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  princes  who  took  arms  against  him,  were 
restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  empire,  to  his  collateral 
heirs  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  Maurice's  bro- 
ther Augustus  succeeded  him  in  the  electoral  dignity, 
which  is  still  pcssessed  by  his  descendants. 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was 
carried  on  in  the  Low  Countries  with  considerable 
vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  efface  the  stain 
which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  his 
military  reputation,  had  an  army  early  in  the  field, 
and  laid  siege  to  Terouane.  Though  the  town  was 
of  such  importance,  that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one 
of  the  two  pillows  on  which  a  king  of  France  might 
sleep  with  security,  the  fortifications  were  in  bad 
repair.  Henry,  trusting  to  what  had  happened  at 
Metz,  thought  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  render 
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ail  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  abortive  than  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  young" 
nobility.  But  D'Ess^,  a  veteran  officer  who  com- 
manded them,  being  killed,  and  the  imperialists  push- 
ing the  siege  with  great  vigour  and  perseverance,  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault.  That  it  might  not  fall 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Charles  ordered 
not  only  the  fortifications  but  the  town  itself  to  be 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dispersed  in  the 
adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  impe- 
rialists immediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though 
defended  with  great  bravery,  was  likewise  taken  by 
assault,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  the 
sword  were  made  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  this  siege  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of 
Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who  on  that  occasion 
gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  for  mili- 
tary command  which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  and  facilitated 
his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  having  been  overrun  by 
FVancis  in  his  expeditions  into  Italy,  were  still  re- 
tained by  Henry. 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many 
persons  of  distinction  either  killed  or  taken  by  the 
enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to  France, 
and  Henry  felt  it  very  sensibly ;  but  he  was  still 
more  mortified  at  the  emperor's  having  recovered  his 
wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so  soon  after  the  blow 
at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal 
to  his  power.  He  was  ashamed,  too,  of  his  own 
remissness  and  excessive  security  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that  error,  he 
assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  led  it  into  the  Low 
Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable 
enemy,  Charles  left  Brussels,  where  he  had  been 
shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months,  that  it  came 
to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  he  was 
dead ;  and  though  Ik;  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the 
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fout  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  motion  of  a  Utter, 
e  hastened  to  join  his  army.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  turned  with  expectation  towards  those  mighty 
and  exasperated  rivals,  between  whom  a  decisive 
battle  was  now  thought  unavoidable.  But  Charles 
having  prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  French  to  undertake  any 
siege,  they  retired  without  having  performed  any 
thing  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which  they 
had  made. 

The  imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the 
same  success  in  Italy.  The  viceroy  of  Naples,  in 
conjunction  with  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into 
Siena,  endeavoured  to  become  master  of  that  city. 
But  instead  of  reducing  the  Sienese,  the  imperialists 
were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend 
their  own  country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  which  threatened  the  coast  of  Naples  ;  and 
the  French  not  only  established  themselves  more 
firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks,  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, subject  at  that  time  to  the  Genoese. 

The  affairs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no 
less  in  Hungary  during  the  course  of  this  year.  As 
the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  Transylvania  re- 
ceived their  pay  very  irregularly,  they  lived  almost 
at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  inso- 
lence and  rapaciousness  greatly  disgusted  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  sovereign, 
who,  instead  of  protecting,  plundered  his  subjects. 
Their  indignation  at  this,  added  to  their  desire  of  re- 
venging Martinuzzi's  death,  wrought  so  much  upon 
a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a 
fierce  people  prone  to  change,  that  they  were  ripe 
for  a  revolt.  At  that  very  juncture  their  late  queeis 
Isabella,  together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Her  ambitious  mind  could  not  bear  the 
•olitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private  life ;  and  repent- 
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ing  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  1551,  she  left  the  place  of  her  re- 
treat, hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hunga- 
rians with  the  Austrian  government  would  prompt 
them  once  more  to  recognise  her  son's  right  to  the 
crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour.  The  bashaw  of  Belgrade, 
by  Solyman's  order,  espoused  his  cause,  in  opposition 
to  Ferdinand ;  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers, 
instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay,  declaring  that  they  would  march 
back  to  Vienna ;  so  that  Castaldo,  their  general,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the 
Turks,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  muti- 
neers, that  by  his  authority  he  might  restrain  them 
from  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through 
which  they  passed. 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  to- 
wards the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  his  treasures  so 
much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary,  that 
he  made  no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable  pro- 
vince, although  a  favourable  opportunity  for  that 
purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was  then  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in 
domestic  calamities  which  engrossed  and  disturbed 
his  mind,  his  son  and  grandson  having  just  fallen 
victims  to  the  jealousy  of  Roxalana,  a  Russian  cap- 
tive to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  While 
these  engaged  his  whole  attention,  Charles  was  pur- 
suing with  the  utmost  ardour  a  new  scheme  for  ag- 
grandizing his  family.  About  this  time  Edward  VI. 
of  England,  after  a  short  reign,  in  which  he  displayed 
such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  being  happy  under  his  government,  and  made  them 
bear  with  patience  all  that  they  suffered  from  the 
weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition,  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  during  his 
minority,  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper  which 
threatened  his  life.  The  emperor  no  sooner  received 
•in  account  of  this,  than  his  ambition,  alway?  atten- 
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tive  to  aeize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  in- 
crease  of  power  or  of  territories  to  his  son,  suggested 
the  thought  of  adding  England  to  his  other  king- 
doms by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  princes^ 
Mary,  the  heir  of  Edward's  crown.  Being  appre- 
hensive, however,  that  his  son,  who  was  then  in 
Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year,  and  eleven  years  older  than  him- 
self, Charles  determined,  notwithstanding  his  own 
age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a 
husband  to  his  cousin. 

But  though  Mary  was  so  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  destitute  of  every  charm  either  of  person  or 
manners  that  could  win  affection  or  command  es- 
teem, Philip  without  hesitation  gave  his  consent  to 
the  match  proposed  by  his  father,  and  was  willing, 
according  to  the  usual  maxim  of  princes,  to  sacrifice 
his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  insure 
the  success  of  his  scheme,  the  emperor,  even  before 
Edward's  death,  began  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
facilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Mary  mounted 
the  throne  of  England ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady 
Jane  Grey  proving  as  unfortunate  as  they  were  ill- 
founded.  Charies  sent  immediately  a  pompous  em- 
bassy to  London  to  congratulate  Mary  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  his 
son.  The  queen  listened  in  the  most  favourable  man- 
ner to  the  proposal.  Among  her  subjects  it  met  with 
a  very  different  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  known, 
contended  for  all  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome 
with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded  the  measure 
even  of  Spanish  bigotry,  and  this  alarmed  all  the  nu- 
merous partisans  of  the  Reformation.  The  Castilian 
haughtiness  and  reserve  were  far  from  being  accept* 
able  to  the  English,  who  having  several  times  seei 
their  throne  occupied  by  persons  who  were  born  sub- 
jects, had  become  accustomed  to  an  unceremonious 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  their  sovereigns.  They 
could  not  think  without  the  utmost  uneasiness  of  ad- 
mitting a  foreign  prince  to  that  influence  in  their 
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councils  which  the  husband  of  their  queen  would 
naturally  possess.  They  dreaded,  both  from  Philip*s 
overbearing  temper  and  from  the  maxims  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would 
infuse  ideas  into  the  queen's  mind  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce  foreign 
troops  and  money  into  the  kingdom,  to  assist  her  in 
any  attempt  against  them. 

Full  of  these  apprehensions,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  in  that  age  extremely  obsequious  to 
the  will  of  their  monarchs,  presented  a  warm  ad- 
dress against  the  Spanish  match;  many  pamphlets 
were  published,  representing  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  and  describing 
Philip's  bigotry  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odious 
colours.  But  Mary,  inflexible  in  all  her  resolutions, 
paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  com- 
mons or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peror having  secured,  by  various  arts,  the  ministers 
whom  she  trusted  most,  they  approved  warmly  of 
the  match,  and  large  sums  were  remitted  by  him  in 
order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  council.  Cardinal 
Pole,  whom  the  pope,  immediately  upon  Mary's  ac- 
cession, had  despatched  as  his  legate  into  England, 
in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  was  detained  by  the  emperor's  command  at 
Dillinghen  in  Germany,  lest  by  his  presence  he 
should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and  employ  his 
interest  in  favour  of  his  kinsman,  Courtenay,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  whom  the  English  ardently  wished  their 
sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband. 

As  the  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was 
carried  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  em- 
peror agreeing,  without  hesitation,  to  every  article 
in  favour  of  England  which  Mary's  ministers  either 
represented  as  necessary  to  soothe  the  people  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was  suggested 
by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master. 

But  this  treaty,  though  both  the  emperor  and 
Mary's  ministers  employed  their  utmost  address  in 
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framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  Tar  from 
quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  These  senti- 
ments prevailed  so  generally,  that  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the  match, 
and  with  indignation  against  the  advisers  of  it.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of 
good  intentions  towards  the  public,  took  advantage 
of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  arms, 
in  order  to  save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short  time  to  his  stand- 
ard ;  he  marched  to  London  with  such  rapidity, 
and  the  queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence, 
that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  extremely  threatening ; 
and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
malcontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents  equal 
in  any  degree  to  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the 
insurrection  must  have  proved  fatal  to  Mary's  power. 
But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  concerted  with  so 
little  prudence,  and  executed  with  such  irresolution, 
that  many  of  his  followers  forsook  him  ;  the  rest 
were  dispersed  by  a  handful  of  soldiers ;  and  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  without  having  made  any 
ofFort  worthy  of  the  cause  that  he  had  undertaken, 
or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in 
it.  He  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  rashness 
and  rebellion.  The  queen's  authority  was  confirmed 
and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating  this  incon- 
siderable attempt  to  abridge  it.  The  lady  Jane 
Grey,  whose  title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had 
set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  queen,  was,  not- 
withstanding her  youth  and  innocence,  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister, 
was  observed  with  the  most  jealous  attention.  The 
treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the  parliament. 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  re- 
tinue, celebrated  his  nuptials  with  great  solemnity, 
and  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natural  severity 
and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  manners^ 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  by  his  extraordinary  liberality.     Lest 
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that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  ob- 
taining, the  emperor  kept  a  body  of  12,000  men  on 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  readiness  to  embark  for 
England,  and  to  support  his  son  in  all  his  enter- 
prises. 

Imboldened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances, 
Mary  pursued  the  scheme  of  extirpating  the  Protes- 
tant religion  out  of  her  dominions  with  the  most 
precipitate  zeal.     The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth  in 
favour  of  the  Reformation  were  repealed ;    the  Pro- 
testant clergy  ejected ;  all  the  forms  and  rites  of  the 
popish  worship  were  re-established  ;  the  nation  was 
solemnly  absolved  from  the  guilt  which  it  had  con- 
tracted during  the  period  of  its  apostacy,  and  was 
publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  by  car- 
dinal Pole,  who,  immediately  after  the  queen's  mar- 
riage,   was   permitted   to  continue   his  journey  to 
England,    and  to    exercise   his   legatine   functions 
with  the  most   ample  power.      Not  satisfied  with 
having  overturned  the   Protestant  church,  and  re- 
establishing the  ancient  system  on  its  ruins,   Mary 
insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the 
same  mode  of  worship  which  she  preferred,  should 
profess  their  faith  in  the  same  creed  which  she  had 
approved,  and  abjure  every  practice  or  opinion  that 
was  deemed  repugnant  to  either  of  them.     Powers 
altogether  unknown  m  the  English  constitution  were 
vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  heresy,  and  they   proceeded   to   exercise 
them  with  more  than  inquisitorial  severity.     The 
prospect  of  danger,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachers  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  who 
believed  that  they  were   contending   for   truths  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness   of  man- 
kind.    They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and 
were    condemned  to    that   cruel   death   which   the 
church   of  Rome  reserves  for   its  enemies.      This 
shocking  punishment  was  inflicted   with  that  bar- 
barity  which   the   rancour  of  false   zeal  alone  can 
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inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  humanitj 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the 
mildness  of  their  public  executions,  beheld  with 
astonishment  and  horror  persons  who  had  filled  the 
most  respectable  stations  in  their  church,  and  who 
were  venerable  on  account  of  their  age,  their  piety, 
and  their  literature,  condemned  to  endure  torments 
to  which  their  laws  did  not  subject  even  the  most 
atrocious  criminals. 

Henry  dreaded  so  much  the  consequence  of  this 
alliance  with  England,  which  more  than  compensated 
for  all  the  emperor  had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he 
determined  to  carry  on  his  military  operations,  both 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordi- 
nary  vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  compel  Charles 
to  accept  of  an  equitable  peace  before  his  daughter- 
in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  subjects 
to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to 
assist  the  emperor  either  with  money  or  troops. 
For  this  purpose  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part 
of  it  laid  waste  the  open  country  of  Artois,  the  main 
body,  under  the  constable  Montmorency,  advanced 
towards  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Hainault  by 
the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  of  Ma 
riemburg,  a  town  which  the  queen  of  Hungary,  tht 
governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  fortified  a 
great  expense ;  but  being  destitute  of  a  sufficien 
garrison,  it  surrendered  in  six  days.  Henry,  elatei' 
with  this  success,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hif 
army,  and  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault, 
after  a  short  resistance.  With  equal  facility  h*. 
became  master  of  Dinant ;  and  then  turning  to  tht 
left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois. 
The  large  sums  which  the  emperor  had  remitted  intt 
England  had  so  exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to  rendci 
his  preparations,  at  this  juncture,  slower  and  mort 
dilatory  than  usual.      He  had  no  body  of  troops  to 
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make  head  against  the  French  at  their  first  ^ntranob 
into  his  territories;  and  though  he  drew  together 
all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the  utmost  hurry, 
and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Phili* 
bert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  face  an 
enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  good  conduct, 
made  up  for  his  want  of  troops.  By  watching  all 
the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distance,  and  by 
choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of 
their  power  either  to  form  any  siege  of  consequence 
or  to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence  soon  obliged 
them  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  frontiers,  after 
having  burnt  all  the  open  towns,  and  having  plun- 
dered the  country  through  which  they  marched, 
with  a  cruelty  and  licence  more  becoming  a  body  of 
light  troops  than  a  royal  army  led  by  a  great  mo- 
narch. But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  his 
army  without  attempting  some  conquest  adequate  to 
the  great  preparations  as  well  as  sanguine  hopes 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campaign,  invested 
Renti,  a  place  deemed  in  that  age  of  great  import- 
ance, as,  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois 
and  the  Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province, 
and  protected  the  parties  which  made  incursions  into 
the  latter.  The  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gal- 
lant defence  ;  but  being  warmly  pressed  by  a  power- 
ful army,  it  must  soon  have  yielded.  The  emperor, 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease 
from  the  gout,  was  so  solicitous  to  save  it,  that 
although  he  could  bear  no  other  motion  but  that  of 
a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements, 
was  now  strong  enough  to  approach  the  enemy. 
The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate  of  Renti 
by  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's 
arrival  in  his  camp;  but  Charles  avoided  a  general 
action  with  great  industry ,  and  as  he  had  nothing  in 
view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish 
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that  without  exposing  himself  to  the  consequencee 
of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  event. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  a  dispute 
about  a  post  which  both  armies  endeavoured  to  seize, 
brought  on  an  engagement  which  proved  almost  ge- 
neral. The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  the 
wing  of  the  French  which  stood  the  brunt  of  the 
combat,  displayed  valour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the 
uefender  of  Metz ;  the  imperialists,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  were  repulsed  ;  the  French  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  post  in  dispute ;  and  if  the  constable, 
either  from  his  natural  caution  and  slowness,  or  from 
unwillingness  to  support  a  rival  whom  he  hated, 
had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to 
second  the  impression  which  Guise  had  made,  the 
rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  complete.  The 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained,  continued  in  the  same  camp  ;  and  the 
French  being  straitened  for  provisions,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  army,  quitted  their  entrenchments.  They 
retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy  to  approach 
rather  than  shunning  an  engagement. 

But  Charles  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them 
to  march  off  unmolested.  As  soon  as  his  troops 
entered  their  own  country,  Henry  threw  garrisons 
into  the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the 
army.  This  encouraged  the  imperialists  to  push 
forward  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into 
Picardy,  and  by  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  they  endeavoured  to  revenge  themselves 
for  the  ravages  which  the  French  had  committed 
in  Hainault  and  Artois.  But  as  they  were  not  able 
to  reduce  any  place  of  importance,  they  gained 
nothing  more  than  the  enemy  had  done  by  this 
cruel  and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuc- 
cessful in  Italy.  The  footing  which  the  French 
had  acquired  in  Siena  occasioned  much  uneasiness 
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to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enter- 
prising of  all  the  Italian  princes.  He  wished  with 
the  utmost  solicitude  for  their  expulsion  before  they 
had  time  to  establish  themselves  thoroughly  in  the 
country,  or  to  receive  such  reinforcements  from 
France  as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them. 
As  this,  however,  was  pijpperly  the  emperor's  busi- 
ness, who  was  called  by  his  interest  as  well  as 
honour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  intruders  into 
the  heart  of  his  dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  the  enterprise  on  him ;  and  on 
that  account  had  given  no  assistance  during  the 
former  campaign,  but  by  advancing  some  small 
sums  of  money  towards  the  payment  of  the  im- 
perial troops. 

But  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed 
all  the  emperor's  attention,  and  his  remittances  into 
England  had  drained  his  treasury,  it  was  obvious 
that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely 
feeble  ;  and  Cosmo  plainly  perceived,  that  if  he  him- 
self did  no*  take  part  openly  in  the  war  and  act  with 
vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  any 
annoyance.  With  this  view  he  despatched  an  envoy 
to  Charles,  offering  to  declare  war  against  France 
and  to  reduce  Siena  at  his  own  charges,  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  might  expend 
in  the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retain  all  his 
conquests  until  his  demands  were  fully  satisfied. 
Charles  closed  gladly  with  this  overture ;  and  Cos- 
mo, well  acquainted  with  the  low  state  of  the  impe- 
rial finances,  flattered  himself  that  the  emperor, 
finding  it  impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  suffer 
him  to  keep  quiet  possession  of  whatever  places  he 
should  conquer. 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations 
for  war;  and  as  the  French  king  had  turned  the 
strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netherlands,  he  did 
not  despair  of  assembling  such  a  body  of  men  as 
would  prove  more  than  a  sufficient  match  for  any 
force  which  Henry  could  bring  into  the  field  in  Ifaly 
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He  endeavoured,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  t» 
the  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
holy  see,  or  at  least  to  secure  his  remaining  neutral. 
He  attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of  Orsini,  whose 
family  had  been  long  attached  to  the  French  party, 
from  his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  on  him 
another  of  his  daughters ;  and,  what  was  of  greater 
consequence  than  either  of  these,  he  engaged  John 
James  Medecino,  marquis  of  Marignano,  to  take  the 
command  of  his  army.  This  officer,  from  a  very  low 
condition  in  life,  had  raised  himself  through  all  the 
ranks  of  service  to  high  command,  and  had  displayed 
talents  and  acquired  reputation  in  war  which  en- 
titled him  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
generals  in  that  martial  age.  Having  attained  a 
station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  birth, 
he  laboured  with  a  fond  solicitude  to  conceal  his 
original  obscurity,  by  giving  out  that  he  was  de- 
scended of  the  family  of  Medici,  to  which  honour 
the  casual  resemblance  of  his  name  was  his  only  pre- 
tension. Cosmo,  happy  that  he  could  gratify  him 
at  such  an  easy  rate,  flattered  his  vanity  in  this  point, 
acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him 
to  assume  the  arms  of  his  family.  Medecino,  eager 
to  serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which  he  now 
considered  himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  wonder- 
ful  zeal  and  assiduity  to  raise  troops ;  and  as,  during 
his  long  service,  he  had  acquired  great  credit  with 
the  leaders  of  those  mercenary  bands  which  formed 
the  strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most 
eminent  of  them  to  follow  Cosmo's  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general  and  the  formidable 
array  which  he  had  assembled,  the  king  of  France 
made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  no- 
bleman, who  had  resided  long  in  France  as  an 
exile,  and  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  high 
reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  At 
first,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory 
of  Florence  with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Medecino, 
in  order  to  check    his   progress,  to  withdraw  the 
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rreatcr  part  of  his  army  from  Siena,  which  he  had 
mvested  before  Strozzi's  arrival  in  Italy.  But  the 
hope  of  ruining  his  enemy  by  one  decisive  blow  pre- 
cipitated him  into  a  general  engagement  not  far  from 
Marciano.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number  ; 
but  a  body  of  Italian  cavalry,  in  which  Strozzi  placed 
great  confidence,  having  fled  without  making  any 
resistance,  either  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice 
of  the  officers  who  commanded  it,  his  infantry  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's 
troops.  Encouraged,  however,  by  Strozzi's  presence 
and  example,  who,  after  receiving  a  dangerous  wound 
in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalry,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  manifested  an 
admirable  presence  of  mind  as  well  as  extraordinary 
valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  great  firmness, 
and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to 
approach  them.  But  those  gallant  troops  being 
surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on 
their  flanks,  and  a  general  rout  ensued.  Strozzi, 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  affected  with 
the  fatal  consequences  of  his  own  rashness,  found  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape  with  a  handful 
of  men. 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of 
Siena,  with  his  victorious  forces ;  and  as  Strozzi 
could  not,  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity,  coilcct 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
army,  he  had  leisure  to  carry  on  his  approaches 
against  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Sienese,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair  upon  this 
cruel  disappointment  of  their  only  hope  of  obtaining 
relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the 
love  of  liberty  alone  can  inspire.  This  generous 
resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by  Monluc,  who 
eomroanded  the  French  garrison  in  the  tov,n. 
28—33 
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Medecino,  though  his  army  was  not  numerous 
enough  to  storm  the  town  by  open  force,  ventured 
twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with 
such  loss,  as  discouraged  him  from  repeating  the 
attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
but  by  famine. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with 
great  care,  occupied  all  the  posts  of  strength  round 
the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  the  besieged 
from  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country, 
he  waited  patiently  until  necessity  should  compel 
them  to  open  their  gates.  But  their  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  dis- 
tresses occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseries  of 
famine  :  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations, 
taught  his  soldiers  to  vie  with  them  in  patience  and 
abstinence  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  withstood  9 
siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the 
horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and 
were  reduced  almost  to  their  last  morsel  of  bread, 
that  they  proposed  a  capitulation.  Even  then  they 
demanded  honourable  terms  ;  and  as  Cosmo,  though 
no  stranger  to  the  extremity  of  their  condition,  was 
afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to  venture 
upon  some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted 
them  conditions  more  favourable  than  they  could  have 
expected. 

The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor's  name, 
who  engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Siena  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire  ;  he  promised  to  maintain 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the  magis- 
trates the  full  exercise  of  their  former  authority,  to 
secure  the  citizens  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  privileges  and  property  ;  he  granted  an  ample 
and  unlimited  pardon  to  all  who  had  borne  arms 
against  him ;  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  engaged  not  to 
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rebuild  the  citadel  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens. 
Mcnluc  and  hij  French  garrison  were  allowed  t© 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as 
far  as  depended  on  him,  with  great  exactness.  No 
violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  French  garrison  was  treated  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  their  spirit  and  bravery.  But 
many  of  the  citizens  suspecting,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary facility  with  which  they  had  obtained  such 
favourable  conditions,  that  the  emperor  as  well  as 
Cosmo  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  violating 
them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liberty 
which  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  accompanied  the 
French  to  Monte- Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and  other 
small  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  republic.  They 
established  in  Monte- Alcino  the  same  model  of 
government  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at 
Siena,  and,  appointing  magistrates  with  the  same 
titles  and  jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this 
image  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Sienese  concerning  the  fate  of  ■ 
their  country  were  not  imaginary,  or  their  suspicion 
of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill-founded ;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town, 
than  Cosmo,  without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation, not  only  displaced  the  magistrates  who  were 
in  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  his 
own  interest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons  whom  he  appointed 
to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from 
necessity,  though  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret 
which  men  accustomed  to  liberty  feel  in  obejring  the 
first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not  yield  the 
same  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  rather  than  degrade  themselves 
from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of  slaves 
by  surrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen 
at  Monte- Alcino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  tho  hard- 
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ships  and  encounter  all  the  dangers  which  they  had 
reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station,  where  they  had 
fixed  the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such 
numbers  of  implacable  and  desperate  enemies  were 
settled  in  his  neighbourhood  and  retained  any 
degree  of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them 
in  their  different  places  of  retreat,  before  they  had 
time  to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits  after  the 
many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  pre- 
vailed on  him,  though  his  army  was  much  weakened 
by  hard  duty  during  the  siege  of  Siena,  to  invest 
Porto  Ercole ;  and  the  fortifications  being  both 
slight  and  incomplete,  the  besieged  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  open  their  gates.  An  unexpected  order 
which  Medecino  received  from  the  emperor,  to 
detach  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont, 
prevented  farther  operations,  and  permitted  the 
Sienese  exiles  to  reside  for  some  time  undisturbed  in 
Monte- Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who 
remained  at  Siena  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their 
sufferings ;  for  the  emperor,  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son  Philip 
the  investiture  of  that  city  and  all  its  dependencies  ; 
and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the  name  of  their  new 
master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and  military 
government,  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  without 
paying  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privileges  or 
ancient  form  of  government. 

The  imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble 
for  some  time,  and  its  commander  so  inactive,  that 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  his  operations 
in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall 
Medecino's  troops  from  Tuscany  while  in  the  career 
of  conquest,  but  to  employ  in  Piedmont  a  general  of 
such  reputation  and  abilities  as  might  counterbalance 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  mareschal  Brissac, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces  in  thai 
•ountry.     He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that 
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purpose,  who  took  possession  of  his  new  dignity  with 
almost  unlimited  authority. 

Brissac  had  under  his  command  an  army  which, 
though  inferior  in  number  to  the  imperialists,  was 
composed  of  chosen  troops,  which,  having  grown  old 
in  service  in  that  country,  where  every  town  was 
fortified  and  every  castle  capable  of  being  defended, 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  car- 
rying on  war  there.  By  their  valour  and  his  own 
good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated  all  the 
attempts  of  the  imperialists,  but  added  new  con- 
quests to  the  territories  of  which  he  was  formerly 
master.  Alva,  after  having  boasted  with  his  usual 
Arrogance  that  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of 
Piedmont  in  a  few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  winter-quarters,  with  the  mortification  of  being 
unable  to  preserve  entire  that  part  of  the  country  of 
which  the  emperor  had  hitherto  kept  possession. 

During  the  siege  of  Metz,  Leonard,  father  guar- 
dian  of  a  convent  of  Franciscans  in  that  city,  had 
insinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of 
the  duke  of  Guise,  by  his  attachment  to  the  French. 
Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguing  spirit,  he 
had  been  extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the 
inhabitants  to  sustain  with  patience  all  the  hardships 
of  the  siege,  and  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those 
important  services,  together  with  the  warm  recom- 
mendations of  the  duke  of  Guise,  secured  him  such 
high  confidence  with  Vielleville,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Metz  when  Guise  left  the  town,  that  he 
was  permitted  to  converse  or  correspond  with  what- 
ever persons  he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that  he  did 
created  any  suspicion.  This  monk,  from  the  levity 
natural  to  bold  and  projecting  adventurers ;  or  from 
resentment  against  the  French,  who  had  not  be- 
stowed on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to 
his  own  merit ;  or  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence which  was  placed  in  him,  to  imagine  that  he 
might    carry  on  and  accomplish   any  scheme  with 
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perfect  security,  formed  a  design  of  betraying"  Meti 
to  the  imperialists. 

He  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  queen* 
dowager  of  Hungary,  who  governed  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She  approving, 
without  any  scruple,  any  act  of  treachery  from  which 
the  emperor  might  derive  such  signal  advantage, 
assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting  the  most 
proper  plan  for  insuring  its  success.  They  agreed 
that  the  father  guardian  should  endeavour  to  gain 
his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting  the  design ;  that 
he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  nimi- 
ber  of  chosen  soldiers,  disguised  in  the  habit  of 
friars ;  that  when  every  thing  was  ripe  for  execution, 
the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  towards 
Metz  in  the  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  attempt  to  scale  the  ramparts ;  that  while  the 
garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the  assailants, 
the  monks  should  set  fire  to  the  town  in  different 
places ;  that  the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed  should 
sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack  those  who  de- 
fended the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  uni- 
versal terror  and  confusion  which  events  so  unex- 
pected would  occasion,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that 
the  imperialists  might  become  masters  of  the  town. 
As  a  recompence  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  appointed  bishop  of 
Metz ;  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such  of 
his  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating 
with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had 
undertaken  to  perform  with  great  secrecy  and  de- 
spatch. By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well  as 
by  the  prospect  of  wealth  and  honours  which  he  set 
before  his  monks,  he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to 
enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced  into  the 
convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers 
■s  were  thought  sufficient.  The  governor  of  Thion- 
ville, apprized  in  due  time  of  the  design,  had  assem- 
bled a  proper  number  of  troops  for  executing  it ;  and 
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the  moment  approached  which  probably  would  have 
wrested  from  Henry  the  most  important  of  all  his 
conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was 
fixed  for  striking  the  blow,  Vielleville,  an  able  and 
vigilant  officer,  received  information  from  a  spy 
whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain 
Franciscan  friars  resorted  frequently  thither,  and 
were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences  with  the 
governor,  who  was  carrying  on  preparations  for 
some  military  enterprise  with  great  despatch,  but 
with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  Vielleville's  suspicions.  Without 
communicating  these  to  any  person,  he  instantly 
visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans;  detected  the 
soldiers  who  were  concealed  there ;  and  forced  them 
to  discover  as  much  as  they  knew  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  father  guardian,  who 
had  gone  to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last 
hand  to  his  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  gate  as 
he  returned ;  and  be,  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Vielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the 
traitors  and  having  frustrated  their  schemes,  was  so- 
licitous to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  which 
he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  imperial- 
ists. For  this  purpose  he  marched  out  with  the 
best  troops  in  his  garrison,  and  placing  these  in 
ambush  near  the  road  by  which  the  father  guardian 
had  informed  him  that  the  governor  of  Thionville 
would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon  the  imperialists 
with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  security, 
without  suspecting  any  danger  to  be  near.  Con- 
founded at  this  sudden  attack  by  an  enemy  whom 
they  expected  to  surprise,  they  made  little  resistance ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employed  in  this 
service,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Before  next 
morning  Vielleville  returned  to  Metz  in  triumph 
R  R 
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No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  father  guardian  and  his  monks,  the 
framers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous  conspiracy. 
But  at  length  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their 
trial.     The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clear- 
est  evidence;  and   sentence   of  death  was   passed 
upon   the   father   guardian,   together   with   twenty 
monks.      On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  execution,  the  jailor  took  them  out  of  the 
dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  conftned 
separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  room, 
that  they  might  confess  their  sins  one  to  another, 
and  join  together  in  preparing  for  a  future  state. 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead  of  em- 
ploying themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suit- 
able to  their  condition,  they  began  to  reproach  the 
father  guardian  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who 
had  been   most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their 
iiiordinate  ambition,  which  had  brought  such  misery 
on  them  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order.     From 
reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations, 
and  at  last,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  despair,  they 
fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that  they  mur- 
dered the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  dis- 
abled the  other  four,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  together  with 
the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place 
of  execution.      Six  of  the  youngest  were  pardoned, 
the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which  their  crime 
merited. 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of 
the  war,  carried  it  on  in  this  languishing  manner, 
neither  of  them  shewed  any  disposition  to  listen  to 
overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole,  indeed,  laboured 
with  all  the  zeal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity  to 
re-establish  concord  among  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom. He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  senti- 
ments, and  to  offer  her  mediation  to  the  contending 
powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  emperor  and 
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king  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a 
village  between  Gravelines  and  Ardres.  He  him- 
self, together  with  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  mediators  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjusting 
all  the  points  in  difference.  But  though  each  of 
the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiation  to  some 
of  their  ministers  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest 
confidence,  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  came  toge- 
ther with  no  sincere  desire  of  accommodation.  Each 
proposed  articles  so  extravagant,  that  they  could 
have  no  hopes  of  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  after 
exerting  in  vain  all  his  zeal  and  address  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  relinquish  such  extravagant  de- 
mands, and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  more 
equal  conditions,  became  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
wasting  time  in  attempting  to  re-establish  concord 
between  those  whom  their  obstinacy  rendered  irre- 
concilable, broke  off  the  conference,  and  returned 
to  England. 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Eu 
rope,  Germany  enjoyed  such  profound  tranquillity 
as  afforded  the  diet  full  leisure  to  deliberate,  and  to 
establish  proper  regulations  concerning  a  point  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the  internal  peace  of 
the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552, 
it  had  been  referred  to  the  next  diet  of  the  empire 
to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pacifica- 
tion which  was  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and 
confusion  with  which  the  violent  commotions  excited 
b\  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had  filled  Germany,  as 
v/<  U  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  give  to  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though  it  had  been 
summoned,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
to  meet  at  Augsburg. 

But  as  a  diet  was  now  necessary  on  many  accounts, 
Ferdinand  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1555  had 
repaired  to  Augsburg.  Though  few  of  the  princes 
were  present  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies 
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he  opened  the  assembly  by  a  speech,  in  which  he 
proposed  a  termination  of  the  dissensions  to  whick 
the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to 
religion  had  given  rise,  not  only  as  the  first  and 
great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as  the  point  which  both 
the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart.  This  speech 
being  printed  in  common  form  and  dispersed  over 
the  empire,  revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
Protestants ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal  Moroni, 
whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to  attend  the  diet  as 
his  nuncio,  completed  their  conviction,  and  left  them 
no  room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination 
was  forming  against  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  Pro- 
testant church.  But  the  death  of  Julius  happening 
about  this  time,  caused  him  to  set  out  abruptly  from 
Augsburg,  where  he  had  resided  only  a  few  days, 
that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new 
pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus 
removed,  the  Protestants  soon  became  sensible  that 
their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's  intentions, 
however  specious,  were  ill-founded,  and  that  he  had 
no  thoughts  of  violating  the  articles  favourable  to 
them  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Charles,  from  the 
time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in 
the  empire,  and  overturned  the  great  system  of 
religious  and  civil  despotism  which  he  had  almost 
established  there,  gave  little  attention  to  the  internal 
government  of  Germany,  and  permitted  his  brother 
to  pursue  whatever  measures  he  judged  most  salutary 
and  expedient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambitious  and  enter- 
prising than  the  emperor,  instead  of  resuming  a  plan 
which  he,  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior, 
had  failed  of  accomplishing,  endeavoured  to  attach 
the  princes  of  the  empire  to  his  family  by  an  adminis- 
tration uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  To  this 
he  gave,  at  present,  particular  attention,  because  his 
situation  at  this  juncture  rendered  it  necessary  to 
court  their  favour  and  support  with  more  than  usua^ 
assiduity. 
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As  soon  &s  the  publication  of  Ferdinand's  speech 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been 
Mentioned,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg, together  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  met  at 
Naumburg;  and  confirming  the  ancient  treaty  of 
confraternity  which  had  long  united  their  families, 
they  added  to  it  a  new  article,  by  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  and  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine which  it  contained  in  their  respective  do- 
minions. 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations, 
employed  his  utmost  address  in  conducting  the  deli- 
berations of  the  diet,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose 
enmity,  as  they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm,  but 
had  begun  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet 
readily  agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the 
state  of  religion  into  consideration  previous  to  any 
other  business.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon 
it,  both  parties  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity 
which  a  subject  so  interesting  naturally  engenders, 
and  which  the  rancour  of  controversy,  together  with 
the  violence  of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address  and  per- 
severance ;  by  softening  some  things  on  each  side ; 
by  putting  a  favourable  meaning  upon  others  ;  by 
representing  incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  concord ;  and  by  threatening  on  some 
occasions,  when  all  other  considerations  were  disre- 
garded, to  dissolve  the  diet,  brought  them  at  length 
to  a  conclusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Conformably  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved 
of,  and  published  with  the  usual  formalities.     The 

following  are  the  chief  articles  which  it  contained  : 

That  such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their 
approbation  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  shall  be 
permitted  to  profess  the  doctrine  and  exercise  the 
worship  which  ^    ^thorizes,  without  interrupti  n  or 
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aiolestation  from  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, or  any  power  or  person  whatsoever ;  that  the 
Protestants,  on  their  part,  shall  give  no  disquiet  to 
the  princes  and  states  who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and 
rites  of  the  church  of  Roma ;  that,  for  the  future,  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  towards  terminating  religious 
differences  but  by  the  gentle  and  pacific  methods  of 
persuasion  and  conference  ;  that  the  popish  eccle- 
siastics shall  claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such 
states  as  receive  the  confession  of  Augsburg;  that 
such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the 
church  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain 
possession  of  them,  and  be  liable  to  no  persecution 
in  the  imperial  chamber  on  that  account ;  that  the 
supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  shall  have  right 
to  establish  what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it 
shall  deem  proper,  and  if  any  of  its  subjects  refuse 
to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit  them  to  remove 
with  all  their  effects  whithersoever  they  shall  please ; 
that  if  any  prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall  hereafter 
abandon  the  Romish  religion,  he  shall  instantly 
relinquish  his  diocese  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nomination 
is  vested  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and 
to  appoint  a  successor  of  undoubted  attachment  to 
the  ancient  system. 

The  recess  of  Augsburg  was  nothing  more  than  a 
scheme  of  pacification  which  political  considerations 
alone  had  suggested  to  the  contending  parties,  and 
regard  for  their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety  had 
rendered  necessary.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess  itself,  by  which 
the  benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend 
only  to  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  such  as 
adhered  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg  on  the  other. 
The  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remained,  in 
consequence  of  that  exclusion,  without  any  protec- 
tion from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denounced  against 
heretics.     Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legal  security 
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until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  near  a  century  after 
this  period,  provided  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  Lutherans,  all 
the  advantages  and  protection  which  the  recess  of 
Augsburg  affords. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet,  Marcellus  Cervino, 
cardinal  of  Santo  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  room 
of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of  Adrian,  did  not 
change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal 
chair.  As  he  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  in- 
tention, while  he  excelled  him  much  in  the  arts  of 
government,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state 
and  genius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  he  had  capacity 
to  discern  what  reformation  it  needed,  as  well  as 
what  it  could  bear,  such  regulations  were  expected 
from  his  virtue  and  wisdom  as  would  have  removed 
many  of  its  grossest  and  most  flagrant  corruptions, 
and  have  contributed  towards  reconciling  to  the 
church  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these  enormities, 
had  abandoned  its  communion.  But  this  excellent 
pontiff  was  only  shewn  to  the  church,  and  imme- 
diately snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the 
conclave  had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of 
tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  accession,  together  with 
too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  the 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  ex- 
hausted so  entirely  the  vigour  of  his  feeble  con- 
stitution, that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth  and  died 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election. 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrigue  pecu- 
liar to  conclaves  were  displayed  in  that  which  was 
held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellus ;  the  car- 
dinals of  the  imperial  and  French  factions  labouring, 
with  equal  ardour,  to  gain  the  necessary  number  of 
suffrages  for  one  of  their  own  party.  But  after  a 
struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted 
with  all  the  warmth  and  eagerness  natural  to  men 
contending  for  so  great  an  object,  they  united  in 
choosing  John  Peter  Caraffa,  the  eldest  member  of 
the  sa<ired  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio, 
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«  nobleman  of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  address  and  influence  of  cardinal 
Famese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions,  CarafTa's 
•wn  merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed 
all  the  disappointed  candidates  with  the  near  pros- 
pect of  a  new  vacancy,  concurred  in  bringing  about 
this  speedy  union  of  suffrages.  In  order  to  testify 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  Paul  III.,  by  whom 
he  had  been  created  cardinal,  as  well  as  his  grati- 
tude to  the  family  of  Famese,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Paul  IV. 

At  his  first  entrance  upon  the  administration,  he 
laid  aside  that  austerity  which  had  hitherto  distin- 
guished his  person  and  family,  and  when  the  master 
of  his  household  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would 
choose  to  live,  he  haughtily  replied,  *  As  becomes  a 
great  prince.'  He  ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  co- 
ronation to  be  conducted  with  more  than  usual 
pomp ;  and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  popular 
by  several  acts  of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  called  to  Rome 
two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother  the  count 
Montorio.  The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  gover- 
nor of  Rome.  The  youngest,  who  had  hitherto 
served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain 
or  France,  and  whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners 
were  still  more  foreign  from  the  clerical  character 
than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and  ap- 
pointed him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  office  in 
power  and  dignity  which  a  pope  can  bestow.  These 
marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  extravagant,  he 
accompanied  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence 
and  attachment ;  and  forgetting  all  his  former  severe 
maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  the 
aggrandizing  of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition,  un- 
fortunately for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  moderate  acquisition.  They  had  seen  the 
family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  interest  of  the  popes 
of  that  house  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany;   Paul 
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III.  had,  by  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  the 
duchies  of  Panna  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of 
Farnese.  They  aimed  at  some  establishment  for 
themselves,  no  less  considerable  and  independent; 
and  as  they  could  not  expect  that  the  pope  would 
carry  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  far  as  to  secu- 
larize any  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  they 
had  no  prospect  of  attaining  what  they  wished  but  by 
dismembering  the  imperial  dominions  in  Italy,  in 
hopes  of  seizing  some  portion  of  them.  This  alone 
they  would  have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between  their  uncle  and 
the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  CarafFa  had,  besides,  private  reasons 
which  filled  him  with  hatred  and  enmity  to  the  em- 
peror. While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troops  he 
had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion as  he  thought  due  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Dis- 
gusted with  this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly  quitted 
the  imperial  service ;  and  entering  into  that  of 
Prance,  he  had  not  only  met  with  such  a  reception 
as  soothed  his  vanity  and  attached  him  to  the  Frenck 
interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  army  im 
Tuscany,  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Italian  states.  Nor  was  the  pope 
himself  indisposed  to  receive  impressions  unfavour- 
able to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his 
election  by  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  left 
in  his  mind  deep  resentment,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles 
or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed 
various  devices  in  order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a 
possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  aggravated  every 
circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indicatiom 
of  the  emperor's  dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion  ; 
they  read  to  him  an  intercepted  letter,  in  whick 
Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  partv  with  negli- 
S  9 
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geuce  or  incapacity  in  not  having  defeated  Paul's 
election;  they  pretended,  at  one  time,  to  have  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  imperial  minis- 
ter and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  the  pope's  life ; 
they  alarmed  him,  at  another,  with  accounts  of  a 
plot  for  assassinating  themselves.  By  these  artifices 
they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent  and 
become  suspicious  from  old  age,  in  such  perpetual 
agitation  as  precipitated  him  into  measures  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  the  first  person  to 
condemn.  He  seized  some  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  most  attached  to  the  emperor,  and  confined 
them  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  he  persecuted 
the  Colonnas  and  other  Roman  barons,  the  ancient 
retainers  to  the  imperial  faction,  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity ;  and  discovering  on  all  occasions  his  distrustj 
fear,  or  hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last  to 
court  the  friendship  of  the  French  king,  and  seemed 
willing  to  throw  himself  absolutely  upon  him  for 
support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  his  nephews 
wished  to  bring  him  as  most  favourable  to  their  am- 
bitious schemes ;  and  as  the  accomplishment  of  these 
depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  age 
did  not  admit  of  losing  a  moment  unnecessarily  in 
negotiations,  instead  of  treating  at  second-hand  with 
the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on 
the  pope  to  despatch  a  person  of  confidence  directly 
to  the  court  of  France,  with  such  overtures  on  his 
part  as  they  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  pro- 
posed an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between 
Henry  and  the  pope;  that  they  should  attack  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with 
their  united  forces  ;  and  if  their  arms  should  prove 
successful,  that  the  ancient  republican  form  of  go- 
vemment  should  be  re-established  in  the  former,  and 
the  investiture  of  the  latter  should  be  granted  to  one 
of  the  French  king's  sons,  after  reserving  a  certain 
territory  which  should  be  annexed  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church,  together  with  an  independent 
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and  princely  establishment  for  each  of  the  pope'i 
nephews. 

The  king,  allured  by  these  specious  projects,  gave 
a  most  favorable  audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when 
the  matter  was  proposed  in  council,  the  constable 
Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to 
daring  enterprises  increased  with  age  and  expe- 
rience, remonstrated  with  great  vehemence  against 
the  alliance.  His  arguments,  weighty  in  themselves, 
and  urged  by  a  minister  of  great  authority,  would 
probably  have  determined  the  king  to  decline  any 
connexion  with  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Guise, 
and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  de- 
lighted no  less  in  bold  and  dangerous  undertakings 
than  Montmorency  shunned  them,  declared  warmly 
for  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  and  prevailed  on  an 
inconsiderate  prince  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the 
pope's  envoy. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  he  had  expected,  was 
immediately  sent  to  Rome  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude the  treaty,  and  to  concert  measures  for  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  the 
city,  the  pope  had  not  only  begun  to  lose  much  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  I  he  nego- 
tiation with  France,  but  even  discovered  great  un- 
willingness to  continue  it.  But  having  received 
advice  of  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of 
the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the 
Protestants,  his  mind  was  wrought  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  resentment  against  the  emperor  and  king  of 
the  Romans,  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  easily 
persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  which  had  for  its 
object  the  ruin  of  a  prince  against  whom  he  was  so 
highly  exasperated  The  stipulations  in  the  treaty 
were  much  the  same  as  had  been  proposed  by  the 
pope's  envoy  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep 
the  whole  transaction  secret,  until  their  united  forces 
should  be  ready  to  take  the  field. 

During  t'le  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome 
and  Paris,  an  event  happened  which  seemed  to 
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render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and 
the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  un- 
necessary. This  was  the  emperor's  resignation  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  together 
with  his  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any 
concern  in  business  or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in 
order  that  he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  retirement  and  solitude.  Though  Charles  had 
revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several  years, 
various  circumstances  had  prevented  his  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

But  he  was  now  fully  resolved  to  resign  his  king- 
doms to  his  son,  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  transaction,  and  to  perform  this 
last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp  as 
might  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  not 
only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his  successor.  With  this 
view,  therefore,  he  called  Philip  out  of  England, 
Having  assembled  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries 
at  Brussels  on  the  25th  of  October,  Charles  seated 
himself  for  the  last  time  in  the  chair  of  state,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other 
his  sister  the  queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  and  grandees  of  Spain  standing  be- 
hind him.  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders, 
by  his  command,  explained  in  few  words  his  in- 
tention in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
states.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resigna- 
tion, by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  his  son  Philip 
all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in  the 
Low  Countries,  absolving  his  subjects  there  from 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required 
them  to  transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to 
serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they 
had  manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  in 
support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  because  he 
wa5  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed 
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kimself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he 
keld  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he 
recounted  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation,  all 
the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  per- 
formed since  the  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion. Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his 
knees  and  kissed  his  father's  hand, — '  If,*  says  he, 
*  I  had  left  you  by  my  death  this  rich  inheritance, 
to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions,  some 
regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory 
on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign 
to  you  what  I  might  have  still  retained,  I  may  well 
expect  the  warmest  expression  of  thanks  on  your 
part.  With  these,  however,  I  dispense,  and  shaU 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  sub- 
jects, and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It  is 
in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administra- 
tion, to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I,  this 
day,  give  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I 
repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  regard  for 
religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity ; 
let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ; 
encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your 
people ;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  come,  when 
you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private 
life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  quali- 
ties, that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you.' 

Then  Mary,  queen  dowager  of  Hungary,  resigned 
the  regency,  with  which  she  had  been  intrusted  by 
her  brother,  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
Next  day,  Philip,  in  presence  of  the  states,  took  the 
usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
his  subjects;  and  all  the  members  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  their  constituents,  swore  al- 
legiance to  him. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an 
assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonifil 
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equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns  of 
Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
both  in  the  old  and  in  tne  new  world.  Of  all  these 
vast  possessions  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but 
an  annual  pension  of  100,000  crowns,  to  defray  the 
charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum 
for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

He  had  the  satisfaction  before  he  left  the  Low 
Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a 
peace  with  France,  which  he  ardently  wished  for, 
not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he  might  have 
the  merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-esta- 
blishing that  tranquillity  in  Europe  which  he  had 
banished  out  of  it  almost  from  the  time  that  he  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  affairs.  Previous  to  his 
resignation,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by 
him  and  by  the  French  king  in  order  to  treat  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conferences  at  the 
abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient 
was  accidentally  proposed  for  terminating  hostilities 
between  the  contending  monarchs  by  a  long  truce, 
durmg  the  subsistence  of  which,  and  without  dis- 
cussing their  respective  claims,  each  should  retain 
what  was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles  declared 
warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  though  mani- 
festly dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageous ;  and 
such  was  the  respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence, that  Philip,  notwithstanding  his  unwillingness 
to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  not  pre- 
sume to  urge  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
father. 

Henry  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about 
giving  his  consent.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engagements  which 
he  had  come  under  to  the  pope  in  his  late  treaty 
with  him.  He,  however,  authorized  his  ambassadors 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  truce  with  the  emperor  for  five 
years  on  the  terms  which  had  been  proposed.  But 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether  forgotten 
his  ally  the  pope,  who  he  foresaw  would  be  highly 
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exasperated,  he,  in  order  to  soothe  him,  look  care 
that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in  the  truce. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the 
truce  filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror, 
though  he  affected  to  approve  highly  of  it  as  a 
happy  expedient  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion 
of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest 
wishes  that  it  might  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  de- 
finitive peace.  He  exhorted  the  rival  princes  to 
embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  on 
foot  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose,  and  offered,  as 
their  common  father,  to  be  mediator  between  them. 
Under  this  pretext  he  appointed  cardinal  Rebiba  his 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew 
cardinal  Caraffa  to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  in- 
structions given  to  both  were  the  same ;  that  they 
should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
the  two  monarchs  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation, 
that,  by  means  of  it,  peace  might  be  re-established, 
and  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a  gene- 
ral council.  But  under  this  specious  appearance  of 
zeal  for  attaining  objects  so  desirable  in  themselves, 
and  so  becoming  his  sacred  character  to  pursue, 
Paul  concealed  very  different  intentions.  Caraffa, 
besides  his  public  instructions,  received  a  private 
commission  to  solicit  the  French  king  to  renounce 
the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements 
with  the  holy  see  ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare 
neither  entreaties,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order 
to  gain  that  point.  This  both  the  uncle  and  the 
nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy  ; 
while  the  other  served  to  amuse  the  vulgar  or  to  de- 
ceive the  emperor  and  his  son.  The  cardinal  ac- 
cordingly set  out  instantly  for  Paris,  and  travelled 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was 
detained  some  weeks  at  Rome  ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  begin  his  journey,  he  received 
secret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that 
the  issue  of  Caraffa's  negotiation  might  be  known 
before  he  should  roach  Brussels,  and,  according  to 
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that,  proper  directions  might  be  given  to  him  witk 
regard  to  the  tone  which  he  should  assume  i« 
treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son. 

Caraffa  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extraordi- 
nary pomp;  and  having  presented  a  consecrated 
sword  to  Henry  as  the  protector  on  whose  aid  the 
pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought 
him  not  to  disregard  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in 
distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which  he  gave 
him  in  his  defence.  Every  word  Caraffa  spoke 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Henry,  and  he  was 
ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  new  league  with 
the  pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in 
Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  his  succeeding  in  this 
negotiation,  he  despatched  a  messenger  after  the 
nuncio  Rebiba,  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome  without 
proceeding  to  Brussels.  He  seized  and  imprisoned 
the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommuni- 
cated the  Colonnas;  and  having  deprived  Mark 
Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  dukedom 
of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  together  with 
the  territory  annexed  to  it,  to  his  nephew  the  count 
Montorio.  He  ordered  a  legal  information  to  be 
presented  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  against 
Philip,  setting  forth  that  he  had  not  only  afforded  a 
retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the 
pope  had  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but 
had  furnished  them  with  arms,  and  was  ready,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical 
state  in  a  hostile  manner;  that  such  conduct  in  a 
vassal  was  to  be  deemed  treason  against  his  liege 
lord,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture 
of  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  consistorial  advocate 
requested  the  pope  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause, 
and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  of  it,  when  he 
would  marke  good  every  article  of  the  charge,  and 
expect  from  his  justice  that  sentence  which  the 
heinousness    of    Philip's    crimes    merited.       Paul, 
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a^hose  pride  was  highly  flattered  with  tne  idea  of 
trying  and  passing  judgment  on  so  great  a  king, 
assented  to  his  request ;  and  as  if  it  had  been  no 
less  easy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  such  a 
sentence,  declared  that  he  would  consult  with  the 
cardinals  concerning  the  formalities  requisite  in 
conducting  the  trial. 

Philip  had  been  taught  by  the  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tics, who  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  holy  see,  and  hesitated  for  some 
time  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms 
against  the  vice-gerent  of  Christ.  At  last  the  duke 
of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  master's  scru- 
ples, had  continued  to  negotiate  long  after  he  should 
have  begun  to  act,  finding  Paul  inexorable,  and  that 
every  overture  of  peace,  and  every  appearance  of 
hesitation  on  his  part,  increased  the  pontiff's  natural 
arrogance,  took  the  field  and  entered  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories.  His  army  did  not  exceed  12,000 
men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers, 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons 
whom  Paul's  violence  had  driven  into  exile.  The 
Talour  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  animosity  of 
their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and 
to  recover  their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of 
numbers.  As  none  of  the  French  forces  were  yet 
arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Campagna 
Romana ;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through  the 
cowardice  of  the  garrisons,  which  consisted  of  raw 
soldiers,  ill  disciplined  and  worse  commanded ;  the 
gates  of  others  being  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  eager  to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters. 
Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed  with  impiety  in 
seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  possessioa 
of  the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,  to  which,  or  to  the  pope  that 
should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  declared  that 
he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light 
troops  made  excursions  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome 
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filled  that  city  with  consternation.  Paul,  though 
inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to 
give  way  so  far  to  the  fears  and  solicitations  of  the 
cardinals,  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva,  in  order  to 
propose  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  a  truce  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  first  for  ten,  and  afterwards 
for  forty  days,  daring  which,  various  schemes  of 
peace  were  proposed,  and  perpetual  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  but  with  no  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal 
to  Rome,  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sura  remitted 
by  the  king  of  France,  the  arrival  of  one  body  of 
French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of 
others  which  had  begun  their  march,  rendered  him 
more  arrogant  than  ever,  and  banished  all  thought! 
from  his  mind  but  those  of  war  and  revenge. 
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While  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope 
and  Philip  busy  and  attentive,  the  emperor  disen- 
tangled himself  finally  from  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  The 
preparations  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for 
some  time,  he  set  out  for  Zuitburg  in  Zealand, 
where  the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy  him  had  orders 
to  assemble.  His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he 
arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed  he  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground ;  and  considering  himself 
now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed  the  earth,  and 
said,  '  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and 
naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother 
of  mankind.'  From  Laredo  he  pursued  his  journey 
to  Burgos,  where  having  dismissed  a  great  number 
of  his  domestics,  he  proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There 
he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his  two  sisters, 
whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to 
his  solitude,  though  they  requested  him  with  tears 
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:»ot  only  that  they  might  have  the  consolation  of 
contributing  by  their  attendance  and  care  to  miti- 
gate or  tr  soothe  his  sufferings,  but  that  they  might 
reap  instruction  and  benefit  by  joining  with  him  in 
those  pious  exercises,  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

From  Valladolid  he  continued  his  journey  to  Pla- 
zencia  in  Estremadura.  He  had  passed  through 
this  place  a  great  many  years  before,  and  having 
been  struck  at  that  time  with  the  delightful  situation 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from  the 
town,  he  had  then  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have 
retired  with  pleasure.  The  impression  had  remained 
so  strong  on  his  mind,  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as 
the  place  ot  his  own  retreat.  It  was  seated  in  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook, 
and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  with 
lofty  trees;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the 
most  healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain. 
Some  months  before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an 
architect  thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  mo- 
nastery, for  his  accommodation ;  but  he  gave  strict 
orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such 
as  suited  his  present  station,  rather  than  his  former 
dignity.  It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them 
in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with  naked  walls ;  the 
other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung  with 
brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner. They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground; 
with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of  which 
Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled 
it  with  various  plants  which  he  intended  to  cultivate 
with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side  they  com- 
municated with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in 
which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions.  Into  this 
humble  retreat,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  comfortable 
iccommodation  of  a  private  g^entleman,  did  Charles 
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enter  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried  there, 
in  solitude  and  silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition, 
together  with  all  those  vast  projects,  which,  during 
almost  half  a  century,  had  alarmed  and  agitated 
Europe,  filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  sub- 
dued  by  his  power. 

The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  com 
mand  of  the  army  appointed  to  march  to  the  pope's 
assistance.  It  consisted  of  20,000  men  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  high  was  tho 
duke's  reputation,  and  such  the  general  expectation 
of  beholding  some  extraordinary  exertion  of  his 
courage  and  abilities  in  a  war  into  which  he  had 
precipitated  his  country,  chiefly  with  the  design  of 
obtaining  a  field  where  he  might  display  his  own 
talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had 
no  command  in  the  troops  employed,  accompanied 
him  as  volunteers.  This  army  passed  the  Alps  in  an 
inclement  season,  and  advanced  towards  Rome  with- 
out any  opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  act  in  different  parts,  had 
collected  all  their  forces  into  one  body  on  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that  king- 
dom. 

But  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  Romq,  he 
found  none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  such  for- 
wardness as  he  had  expected.  The  papal  troops  were 
far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated :  no 
magazines  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  were 
formed;  nor  was  money  for  paying  them  pro- 
vided. The  Venetians,  agreeably  to  that  cautious 
maxim  which  the  misfortunes  of  their  state  had  first 
led  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was  now  become  a 
fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  declared  their 
resolution  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without 
taking  any  part  in  the  quarrels  of  princes,  so  far  su- 
perior to  themselves  in  power.  The  other  Italian 
states  were  either  openly  united  in  league  with 
Philip,   or   secretly    wished    success   to   his     arms 
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against  a  pontiff,  whose  inconsiderate  ambition 
had  rendered  Italy  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  however,  marched  towards 
Naples,  and  began  his  operations.  He  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  siege  of  Civitella,  a  town  of  some 
importance  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  But  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended 
it  baffled  all  the  impetuous  efforts  of  the  French 
Talour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise,  after  a  siege 
of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace. 
He  endeavoured  to  wipe  off  that  stain,  by  advancing 
boldly  towards  the  duke  of  Alva*s  camp,  and  offering 
him  battle.  But  that  prudent  commander,  sensible 
of  all  the  advantages  of  standing  on  the  defensive 
before  an  invading  enemy,  declined  an  engagement, 
and  kept  within  his  intrenchment ;  and,  adhering  to 
his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian,  eluded 
with  great  address  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  strata- 
gems to  draw  him  into  action.  By  this  time  sick- 
ness began  to  waste  the  French  army ;  violent  dis- 
sensions had  arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  commander  of  the  pope's  forces ;  the  Spaniards 
renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state ; 
the  pope  murmured,  complained,  and  began  to  talk 
of  peace.  The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last 
degree  with  having  acted  such  an  inglorious  part, 
not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  his 
array,  or  to  recall  him,  but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil 
his  engagements ;  and  called  on  cardinal  Caraffa, 
sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats, 
to  make  good  those  magnificent  promises,  from  a 
rash  confidence  in  which  he  had  advised  his  master 
to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  to  join  in 
league  with  the  pope. 

But  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this 
wretched  situation,  an  unexpected  event  happened  in 
the  Low  Countries  which  called  the  duke  of  Guise 
from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour, 
to  the  most  dignified  and  important  charge  which 
could  be  committed  to  a  subject.     As  soon  as  the 
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French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  th« 
truce  of  Vaucelles,  not  only  by  sending  an  armj 
into  Italy,  but  by  attempting  to  surprise  some  of  the 
frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip,  though  willing 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  such  spirit,  as  should  make  his  ene- 
mies sensible  that  his  father  had  not  erred,  when 
he  judged  him  to  be  so  capable  of  government,  that 
he  had  given  up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he 
knew  that  Henry  had  been  at  great  expense  in  fit- 
ting out  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
that  his  treasury  was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  ex- 
orbitant and  endless  demands  of  a  distant  war,  he 
foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries must,  of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  be 
considered  only  as  secondary  to  those  in  Italy.  For 
that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal effort  in  that  place  where  he  expected  the 
French  to  be  weakest,  and  to  bend  his  chief  force 
against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a  blow 
most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in 
the  Low  Countries  an  army  of  about  50,000  men, 
the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this  occasion  with  that 
active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obey- 
ing the  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But 
Philip,  cautious  and  provident,  even  at  this  early  pe* 
riod  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success  on 
that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage 
the  English  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  and  for  that 
purpose  set  out  for  England.  The  queen  entered 
warmly  into  all  his  schemes,  and  notwithstanding 
considerable  opposition  from  her  privy  council,  war 
was  declared  against  France,  the  only  one  perhaps 
against  that  kingdom  into  which  the  English  ever 
entered  with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the  aver- 
sion of  the  nation  to  this  measure,  she  durst  not  call 
a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  carrying  om 
the  war.  She  supplied  this  want,  however,  by  a 
stretch  of  royal  prerogative,  not  unusual  in  that  age ; 
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and  levied  large  sums  on  her  subjects  by  her  own 
authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
body  of  troops,  and  to  send  8,000  men  under  the 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  join  Philip*s 
army. 

Philip  gave  the  commana  of  his  army  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
receive  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  motions,  and 
to  aid  him  with  his  counsels.  The  duke  opened  the 
campaign  with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which 
justified  Philip's  choice,  and  discovered  such  a  supe- 
riority of  genius  over  the  French  generals,  as  almost 
insured  success  in  his  subsequent  operations.  He 
appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a 
place  considerably  distant  from  the  country  which  he 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  having  kept 
the  enemy  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  regard 
to  his  intentions,  he  at  last  deceived  them  so  effec- 
tually by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  counter- 
marches, as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to 
bend  all  his  force  against  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this 
opinion  they  drew  all  their  strength  towards  that 
quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrison  there,  left  the 
towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  destitute  of 
troops  sufficient  to  defend  them. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that 
this  feint  had  its  full  effect,  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and 
sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely 
•trong,  before  him,  invested  St.  Quintin.  This 
was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  considerable 
strength  and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were 
few  fortified  cities  between  it  and  Paris.  The 
fortifications,  however,  head  been  much  neglected; 
the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards 
Champagne,  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
number  requisite  for  its  defence  ;   and  the  governor. 
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though  a  brave  officer,  was  neither  of  rank  nor 
authority  equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so 
much  consequence,  besieged  by  such  a  formidable 
army.  A  few  days  must  have  put  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  possession  of  the  town,  if  the  admiral  de  Coligny, 
who  thought  it  concerned  his  honour  to  attempt 
saving  a  place  of  such  importance  to  his  country, 
and  which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  as  governor 
of  Picardy,  had  not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of 
throwing  himself  into  it,  with  such  a  body  of  men 
as  he  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  This  resolution 
he  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  and  if  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise  be  considered,  with  no  contempti- 
ble success  ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  small  body 
of  troops  was  cut  off,  he,  with  the  other,  broke 
through  the  enemy,  and  entered  the  town.  The 
unexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to 
such  danger  in  order  to  join  them,  inspired  the 
desponding  garrison  with  courage.  Every  thing 
that  the  admiral's  great  skill  and  experience  in  the 
art  of  war  could  suggest,  for  annoying  the  enemy  or 
defending  the  town,  was  attempted ;  and  the  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  garrison,  seconding  his  zeal  with 
equal  ardour,  seemed  to  be  determined  that  they 
would  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacrifice  themselves 
in  order  to  save  their  country. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English  under  tho 
earl  of  Pembroke  joined  about  this  time,  pushed  on 
the  siege  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  admiral, 
sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  unable  to 
avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  constable  Mont- 
morency, who  had  the  command  of  the  French 
army,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a 
method  by  which  he  might  throw  relief  into  the 
town.  The  constable  resolved,  though  aware  of  the 
danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With  this  view, 
he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St.  Quintin  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so 
numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  ani  having  gives 
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the  command  of  a  body  of  cnosen  men  to  Coligny's 
brother  Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the 
French  infantry,  he  ordered  him  to  force  his  way 
into  the  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  had 
represented  as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself, 
with  the  main  army,  would  give  the  alarm  to  the 
enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and  endeavour 
to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter, 
Dandelot  executed  his  orders  with  greater  intre- 
pidity than  conduct.  He  rushed  on  with  suck  Head- 
long impetuosity,  that,  though  it  broke  the  first  body 
of  the  enemy  which  stood  in  his  way,  it  threw  his 
own  soldiers  into  the  utmost  confusion  ;  and  as  they 
were  attacked  in  that  situation  by  fresh  troops  which 
closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot,  with  about 
600  of  the  most  adventurous  and  most  fortunate, 
making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  executing  his  part  of 
the  plan,  advanced  so  near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with  safety  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  instantly  perceived  Montmo- 
rency's error,  and  prepared,  with  the  presence  of 
mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  him- 
self of  it.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
with  the  greatest  expedition ;  and  watching  the 
moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  off  towards 
La  Fere,  he  detached  all  his  cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  of  Egmont,  to  fall  on  their 
rear,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
advanced  to  support  him.  The  French  retired  at 
first  in  perfect  order,  and  with  a  good  countenance  : 
but  when  they  saw  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  for- 
midable body  of  cavalry,  the  shock  of  which  they 
were  conscious  that  they  could  not  withstand,  the 
prospect  of  imminent  danger,  added  to  distrust  of 
their  general,  whose  imprudence  every  soldier  now 
perceived,  struck  them  with  general  consternation. 
They  began  insensiblv  to  quicken  their  pace,  and 
T  T 
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those  in  the  rear  pressed  so  violently  on  such  as 
were  before  them,  that  in  a  short  time  their  march 
resembled  a  flight  rather  than  a  retreat.  Egmont, 
observing  their  confusion,  charged  them  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  in  a  moment  all  their  men-at-arms, 
the  pride  and  strength  of  the  French  troops  in  that 
age,  gave  v/ay,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
infantry,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  his  pre- 
sence and  authority,  kept  to  their  colours,  still 
continued  to  retreat  in  good  order,  until  the  enemy 
brought  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  their 
centre,  which  threvsr  them  into  such  confusion,  that 
the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their  attack,  broke 
in,  and  the  rout  became  universal.  About  4,000 
of  the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  among  these 
the  duke  of  Enghien,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  together 
with  600  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrievable, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  survive  the  calamity  which  his  ill-conduct 
had  brought  upon  his  country  ;  but  having  received 
a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  was  surrounded  by  some  Flemish  officers, 
to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected  him  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render. Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  Longueville,  the  mareschal  of  St. 
Andr6,  many  officers  of  distinction,  300  gentlemen, 
and  near  4,000  private  soldiers,  were  taken  pri- 
soners. All  the  colours  belonging  to  the  infantry,  all 
the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon,  two  pieces 
excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victo- 
rious army  did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men. 

Philip,  immediately  after  the  battle,  visited  the 
camp  at  St.  Quintin,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
the  exultation  of  military  triumph  ;  and  such  were 
his  transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which 
threw  so  much  lustre  on  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
that  they  softened  his  severe  and  haughty  temper 
into  an  unusual  flow  of  courtesy.     When  the  duke 
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of  Savoy  approached,  and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his 
hands,  he  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  embracing 
him  with  warmth,  *  It  becomes  me,'  says  he,  '  rather 
to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  me  such  a 
glorious  and  almost  bloodless  victory.' 

As  soon  as  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  on 
Philip's  amval  were  over,  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
in  order  to  determine  how  they  might  improve  their 
victory  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
seconded  by  several  of  the  ablest  officers  formed 
under  Charles  V.,  insisted  that  they  should  imme- 
diately relinquish  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin;  but 
Philip  advised  its  continuance,  and  his  generals 
acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opinion,  as  they 
made  no  doubt  of  being  masters  of  the  town  in  a 
few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  consequence  in 
the  execution  of  their  plan,  that  they  might  easily 
repair  it  by  their  subsequent  activity.  But  such  were 
the  perseverance  and  skill  with  which  Coligny  con- 
ducted the  defence,  and  such  the  fortitude  as  well  as 
patience  with  which  he  animated  the  garrison,  that 
though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  the  English, 
carried  on  the  attack  with  all  the  ardour  which 
national  emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the  town 
seventeen  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  at  last,  on 
the  breach,  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of 
the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity, 
of  the  interval  which  the  admiral's  well-timed  obsti- 
nacy had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  officers  to 
collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army  ; 
he  issued  orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  he  commanded  the  ban  and  arriere 
ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the 
field,  and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in 
Picardy ;  he  recalled  the  greater  part  of  the  veteran 
troops  which  served  under  the  mareschal  Brissac  at 
Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  after  courier  to  the  duke 
of  Guise,  requiring  him,  together  with  all  his  army, 
to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of  their  3ountry  ; 
28—35 
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he  despatched  one  envoy  lo  the  grand  seignior,  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  his  fleet,  and  a  loan  of  a  sum 
of  money  ;  he  sent  another  into  Scotland,  to  incite 
the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  England,  that,  by 
drawing  Mary's  attention  to  that  quarter,  he  might 
prevent  her  from  reinforcing  her  troops  which  served 
under  Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  king  were  warmly 
seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  city  of 
Paris  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  300,000  livres.  The 
other  great  towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the 
capital,  and  contributed  in  proportion.  Several 
noblemen  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  garrison  and  defend  the  towns  which  lay 
most  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was  the  general 
concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corporate  bodies 
alone,  or  to  those  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life,  but 
diffusing  itself  among  persons  of  every  rank,  each 
individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with  as  much 
vigour  as  if  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  safety 
of  the  state,  had  depended  solely  on  his  single  efforts. 
Philip  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had 
lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled, 
and  that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  France.  He  abandoned,  therefore, 
without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
cautious  temper ;  and  employed  his  army  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  the  sieges  of  Ham  and 
Catelet.  Of  these  he  soon  became  master ;  and 
the  reduction  of  two  such  petty  towns,  together  with 
the  acquisition  of  St.  Quintin,  were  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  derived  from  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  gained  in  that  century.  Philip 
himself,  however,  continued  in  high  exultation  on 
account  of  his  success ;  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle 
of  St.  Quintin,  which  had  been  fought  on  the  day 
consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a 
church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that 
»aint  and  martyr.    Before  the  expiration  of  the  year 
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he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  in  which  all 
these  were  united,  at  the  Escurial  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madrid ;  and  the  same  principle  which  dic- 
tated the  vow  directed  the  building ;  for  the  plan 
sf  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
iron, which,  according  to  the  legendary  tale,  had 
been  the  instrument  of  St.  Laurence's  martyrdom. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive  schemes 
in  which  his  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip 
continued  the  building  with  such  perseverance  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  reserved  such  large  sums  for 
this  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the 
raonarchs  of  Spain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal 
residence,  which,  though  not  the  most  elegant,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent,  of  any  in 
Europe. 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the 
French  had  received  at  St.  Quintin  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  recall 
the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  French  auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  he  fore« 
saw  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protec- 
tion, his  territories  must  be  overrun  in  a  moment. 
He  remonstrated,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
violence  against  the  depaiture  of  the  French  army, 
reproaching  the  duke  of  Guise  for  his  ill  conduct, 
which  had  brought  him  into  such  an  unhappy  situa- 
tion ;  and  complaining  of  the  king  for  deserting  him 
so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances.  The 
duke  of  Guise's  orders,  however,  were  peremptory. 
Paul,  inflexible  as  he  was,  found  it  necessary  to 
accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his 
affairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in  order  to  obtain 
peace.  Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to 
a  rupture  with  the  pope,  and  who,  even  while  success 
crowned  his  arms,  doubted  so  much  the  justice  of 
nis  own  cause,  that  he  had  made  frequent  overtures 
if  pacification,  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  proposals 
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of  this  nature  from  Paul,  and  discovered  such  mode- 
ration in  his  demands  as  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victory. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the 
cardinal  Caraffa  in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  met  at 
Cavi,  and  both  being  equally  disposed  to  peace,  they, 
after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a 
treaty.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous 
timidity,  finished  an  unprosperous  war  without  any 
detriment  to  the  papal  see.  The  conqueror  ap- 
peared humble,  and  acknowledged  his  error;  while 
he  who  had  been  vanquished  retained  his  usual 
haughtiness,  and  was  treated  with  every  mark  ol 
superiority.  The  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the 
treaty,  repaired  to  Rome,  and,  in  the  posture  of  a 
supplicant,  kissed  the  feet,  and  implored  the  for- 
giveness, of  that  very  person  whom  his  arms  had 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Such  was  the  super- 
stitious veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  papal 
character,  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest 
man  of  the  age,  and  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to 
a  familiar  intercourse  with  princes,  acknowledged 
that,  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  so  much 
overawed,  that  his  voice  failed,  and  his  presence  of 
mind  forsook  him. 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement 
threatened  mighty  revolutions,  was  brought  to  an 
end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  in  those 
•tates  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  pro- 
duced during  its  progress  effects  of  considerable 
consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As  Philip  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with 
Paul  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  those  princes  who,  by 
joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army, 
might  have  prolonged  the  war.  With  this  view,  he 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Octavio  Famese, 
duke  of  Parma,  and  in  order  to  seduce  him  from  his 
alliance  with  France,  he  restored  to  him  the  city  of 
Placentia,  with  the  territory  depending  on  it,  which 
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Charles  V.  had  seized  in  the  year  1547,  had  kept 
from  that  time  in  his  possession,  and  had  trans- 
mitted, together  with  his  other  dominions,  to  Philip. 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  cha- 
racter and  views  to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most 
sagacious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian 
princes,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing 
his  favourite  scheme  of  adding  Siena  and  its  terri- 
tories to  his  dominions  in  Tuscany.  He  began  with 
soliciting  Philip  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he 
had  advanced  to  the  emperor  during  the  siege  of 
Siena.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to  elude  a  de- 
mand which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy,  Cosmo  affected 
to  offer  his  services  to  Paul.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  pope  and  Henry  from  acquiring  an  ally,  who, 
by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  do- 
minions, would  have  added  both  reputation  and 
strength  to  their  confederacy,  Philip  offered  to  grant 
Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Siena,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums 
due  to  him,  and  engage  to  furnish  a  body  of  troops 
towards  the  defence  of  Philip's  territories  in  Italy, 
against  any  power  who  should  attack  them.  As 
soon  as  Cosmo  had  brought  Philip  to  make  this 
concession,  he  closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal; 
and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
ablest  counsellors,  signed  a  treaty  with  him  to  that 
effect. 

The  duke  of  Guise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day 
that  his  adversary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  hu- 
miliating submission  to  the  pope,  and  was  received 
in  France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kingdom. 
He  ordered  all  the  troops  which  could  be  got 
together  to  assemble  at  Compeigne.  Though  the 
winter  was  well  advanced,  and  had  set  in  with  ex- 
treme severity,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of 
his  subjects,  so  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the 
kingdom,  and  such  considerable  reinforcements  had 
been    drawn   from    Germany  and    Switzerland,   as 
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formed  an  army  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a 
victorious  enemy.  Philip,  alarmed  at  seeing  it  put 
in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  began  to 
tremble  for  his  new  conquests,  particularly  St.  Quin- 
tin,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  impor- 
tant enterprise ;  and  after  amusing  the  enemy  with 
threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the 
left,  and  invested  Calais  with  his  whole  army. 
Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  English  under  Ed- 
ward HI.,  and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's 
glorious  victory  at  Crecy.  Being  the  only  place 
that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and  extensive 
territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at 
all  times,  an  easy  and  secure  passage  into  the  heart 
of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  possession  of  it 
soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it 
mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was 
naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifications  deemed  so 
impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  ad- 
venturous soever,  had  been  bold  enough  to  attack  it. 
Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesias- 
tics, unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  had  not 
only  neglected  to  take  any  precautions  for  the  safety 
of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think  that 
the  reputation  of  its  strength  was  alone  sufficient 
for  its  security.  Full  of  this  opinion,  they  ventured, 
even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a 
practice  which  the  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances 
had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As  the  country 
adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the  winter, 
and  the  marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  ex- 
cept by  one  avenue,  which  the  forts  of  St.  Agatha 
and  Newnham-bridge  commanded,  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to 
replace  it  in  the  spring. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of 
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Guise  to  venture  on  an  enterprise,  that  surprised  his 
own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As  he 
knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  hit 
operations  with  such  rapidity  as  would  afford  the 
English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the  town 
by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  inter- 
ruption by  land,  he  pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree 
of  vigour  little  known  in  carrying  on  sieges  during 
that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  fort  St. 
Agatha  at  the  first  assault.  He  obliged  them  to 
abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge,  after  defending 
it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  com- 
manded the  harbour  by  storm ;  and,  on  the  eighth 
day  after  he  appeared  before  Calais,  compelled  the 
governor  to  surrender ;  as  his  feeble  garrison,  which 
did  not  exceed  500  men,  was  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  sustaining  so  many  attacks,  and  defending 
such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English 
time  to  recover  from  the  consternation  occasioned  by 
this  blow,  immediately  invested  Guisnes,  the  garrison 
of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself 
with  less  vigour,  and,  after  standing  one  brisk  assault, 
gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of  Hames  was  aban- 
doned  by  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  king  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its 
former  conqueror,  Edward  HI.,  with  regard  to  Ca- 
lais. He  commanded  all  the  English  inhabitants  to 
quit  the  town  ;  and  giving  their  houses  to  his  own 
subjects,  whom  he  allured  to  settle  there  by  granting 
them  various  immunities,  he  left  a  numerous  garrison, 
under  an  experienced  governor,  for  their  defence. 
After  this,  his  victorious  army  was  conducted  into 
quarters  of  refreshment,  and  the  usual  inaction  of 
winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assem- 
bled the  college  of  electors  at  Francfort,  in  order  to 
lay  before  them  the  instrument  whereby  Charles  V. 
had  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  and  transferred  it 
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to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  delayed  on  account 
of  some  difficulties  which  had  occurred,  concerning 
the  formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  an  event  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  empire.  These  being  at  length 
adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed  the  commis- 
sion with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles ; 
the  electors  accepted  of  his  resignation ;  declared 
Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor ;  and  put  him  in 
possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusman,  his 
chancellor,  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  this  transaction, 
Paul  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  presence, 
and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Francfort  irre- 
gular and  invalid  :  and  though  Philip  seconded  the 
application,  he  remained  inflexible,  and,  during  his 
pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not  acknowledged  as  em- 
peror by  the  court  of  Rome. 

While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for 
the  approaching  campaign,  he  received  accounts  of 
the  issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Scotland.  Long 
experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  impru- 
dence of  involving  their  country  in  every  quarrel 
between  France  and  England,  neither  the  solicitation 
of  the  French  ambassador,  nor  the  address  and  autho- 
rity of  the  queen  regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to 
take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with  which  they  were  at 
peace.  But  though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadi- 
ness to  their  pacific  system,  they  were  extremely 
ready  to  gratify  the  French  king  in  another  par- 
ticular, which  he  had  given  in  charge  to  his  ambas- 
sador. 

The  young  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to 
the  dauphin  in  the  year  1548,  and  having  been 
educated  since  that  time  in  the  court  of  France, 
she  had  grown  up  to  be  the  most  amiable  and  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  that  age.  Henry 
demanded  the  consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage  ;  and  a  parliament,  which 
was  held  for  that  purpose,  appointed  eight  eommis- 
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■loners  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at 
that  solemnity,  with  power  to  sign  such  deeds  a« 
might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded.  In 
settling  the  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took 
every  precaution  that  prudence  could  dictate,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
their  country ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to 
secure  to  the  dauphin  the  conduct  of  affairs  during 
the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  on 
the  event  of  her  demise.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated with  pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
partiec,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court  at  that 
time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe. 

Wlien  the  campaign  opened,  soon  after  the  dau- 
phin's marriage,  the  duke  of  Guise  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited  power  as 
formerly.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies 
from  his  subjects,  that  the  troops  under  his  command 
were  both  numerous  and  well-appointed ;  while 
Philip,  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
preceding  year,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many 
of  his  forces  during  the  winter,  that  he  could  not 
bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose 
the  favourable  opportunity  which  his  superiority 
afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  great  importance 
to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Metz  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  was 
defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  siege  of 
three  weeks. 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was 
expected  would  lead  to  other  conquests,  was  more 
th-an  counterbalanced  by  an  event  that  happened  in 
another  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  mareschal 
de  Termes,  governor  of  Calais,  having  penetrated 
into  Flanders  without  opposition,  invested  Dunkirk 
with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  and  took  it  by  storm 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  sieo-e.     Hence  he  advanced 
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towards  Nieuport,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into 
his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Egmont 
with  a  superior  aiiny  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  re- 
treat.     The  French  troops  were  so  much  encum- 
bered with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Dun- 
kirk,  or  by  ravaging  the  open  country,  that  they 
moved  slowly  ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy 
baggage  and  artillery   behind   him,  marched  with 
such  rapidity,  that   he   came   up   with   them   near 
Gravelines,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  im- 
petuosity.    De  Termes,  who  had  the  choice  of  the 
ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to  advantage  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the 
sea,  received  him  with  great  firmness.     Victory  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  suspense,  the  desperate  valour 
of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  destruc- 
tion that  must  follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's 
country,  counterbalancing  the  superior  number  of 
the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which 
human  prudence  does  not  extend,  decided  the  con- 
test in  favour  of  the  latter.     A  squadron  of  English 
ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast,  being 
drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  of 
the  engagement,  entered  the  river  Aa,  and  turned  its 
great  guns  against  the  right  wing  of  the   French, 
with  such  effect,  as  immediately  broke  that  body 
and  spread  terror  and  confusion  through  the  whoL 
army.     The  Flemings,  to  whom  assistance  so  unex 
pected  and  so  seasonable  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoublet 
their  efforts,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  advantage 
which  fortune  had  presented  them,  or  give  the  enemy 
time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  and  th< 
rout  of  the  French  soon  became  universal.     Neai 
2,000  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  a  greater  number  feL 
by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge  foi 
the  cruelty  with  which  their  country  had  been  plun- 
dered, pursued  the  fugitives,  and  massacred  them 
without  mercy  ;  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  toge- 
ther with  de  Termes,  their  general,  and  many  officers 
of  distinction. 
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This  signal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  Egroont 
was  afterwards  ill  requited  by  Philip,  obliged  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  and 
to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  that  he 
might  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  pro- 
?ince.  This  disaster,  however,  reflected  new  lustre 
on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of 
kis  countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on 
whose  arms  victory  always  attended,  and  in  whose 
conduct  as  well  as  good  fortune  they  could  confide 
in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of 
Guise's  army  with  so  many  troops  drawn  from  the 
adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to  40,000 
men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of 
Egmont  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in 
number.  They  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues  from  one  another ;  and  each  monarch  having 
joined  his  respective  army,  it  was  expected,  after  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  success  during  this  and 
the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle  would  at 
last  determine  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the 
ascendant  for  the  future  and  give  law  to  Europe. 

But  while  the  armies  continued  in  this  position, 
peace  began  to  be  mentioned  in  each  camp,  and  both 
Henry  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination  to  listen 
to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-establish  it.  Both 
parties  at  length  nominated  plenipotentiaries  to  treat 
respecting  it;  the  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  congress;  and  all  military  operations 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of 
arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  to- 
wards a  treaty  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe, 
Charles  V.,  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disturbed 
it,  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus. 
When  Charles  entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such  a 
plan  of  life  for  himself,  as  would  have  suited  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune. 
His  table  was  neat,  but  plain ;  his  domestics  few ; 
his  intercourse  with  them  familiar ;    all  the  cumber- 
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some  at.d  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance  on  his 
person  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of 
that  social  ease  and  tranquillity  which  he  courted,  in 
order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Some- 
times he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with 
Lis  own  hands ;  sometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neigh- 
bouring wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  that  he 
kept,  attended  by  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When 
his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apartment,  which 
often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  more 
avjtive  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentle- 
men who  re<?ided  near  the  monastery  to  visit  him, 
and  entertained  them  familiarly  at  his  table ;  or  he 
employed  himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles, 
and  in  forming  curious  works  of  mechanism,  of  which 
he  had  always  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which 
his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned. 

Charles  constantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion 
of  nis  time  for  religious  exercises.  He  regularly 
attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monas- 
tery every  morning  and  evening  ;  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion,  particularly 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard ;  and 
conveised  much  with  his  confessor,  and  the  prior  ot 
the  monastery,  on  pious  subjects. 

About  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after 
a  longer  intermission  than  usual,  returned  with  a 
proportional  increase  of  violence.  His  shattered 
constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to 
withstand  such  a  shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as 
much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period  we  hardly 
discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  un- 
derstanding, which  distinguished  Charles  among  his 
contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and  timid  superstition 
depressed  his  spirit.  He  had  no  relish  for  amuse- 
ments of  any  kind.  He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in 
his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of 
monks,  and  was  almost  continually  employed  with 
them  in  chanting  the  hymns  of  the  Missal.     As  an 
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expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himself  the  discipline 
in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip  of  cords 
which  he  employed  as  the  instrument  of  his  punish- 
ment, was  found  after  his  decease  tinged  with  his 
blood.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of 
mortification,  which,  however  severe,  were  not  un- 
exampled. The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude 
which  always  accompanies  superstition,  still  con- 
tinued to  disquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  the 
devout  exercises  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  extra- 
ordinary, at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety  that 
would  display  his  zeal,  and  merit  the  favour  of  Hea- 
ven. The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and  un- 
common as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a 
weak  and  disordered  fancy.  He  resolved  to  cele- 
brate his  own  obsequies  before  his  death.  He 
ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery.  His  domestics  marched  thither  in 
funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands. 
He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in 
his  coffin,  with  much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the 
dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  in  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  ming- 
ling his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed, 
as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The 
ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the 
coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring, 
the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles 
rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apart- 
ment full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a 
singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But 
either  the  fatiguing  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the 
impression  which  the  image  of  death  left  on  his  mind, 
affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist 
Us  violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1558,  after  a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  six  months. 
and  twenty-five  days. 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank 
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and  dignity,  the  part  which  he  acted,  whether  wc 
consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  success  of 
his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  In 
forming  his  schemes,  he  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as 
by  habit,  cautious  and  considerate.  Born  with 
talents  which  unfolded  themselves  slowly  and  were 
late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to 
ponder  every  subject  that  demanded  his  consideration 
with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention.  He  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling 
upon  it  with  a  serious  application,  undiverted  by 
pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any  amusement,  he 
revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  breast.  He  the* 
communicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  after 
hearing  their  opinions,  took  his  resolution  with  a 
decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows  such  slow 
and  seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  con- 
sequence,  Charles's  measures  had  the  appearance  jf 
a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the  parts  were 
arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even 
every  accident  was  provided  for.  His  promptitude 
in  execution  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  patience 
in  deliberation.  Though  he  had  naturally  so  little 
of  the  martial  turn,  that,  during  the  most  ardent  and 
bustling  period  of  life,  he  remained  in  the  cabinet 
inactive  ;  yet  when  he  chose  at  length  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  for 
vigorous  exertions  in  every  direction,  that  he  acquired 
such  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  such  talents 
for  command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation 
and  success  to  the  most  able  generals  of  the  age. 
But  Charles  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
the  science  of  knowing  men,  and  of  adapting  their 
talents  to  the  various  departments  which  he  allotted 
to  them.  Froiti  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  one  whose  abilities  were 
inadequate  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them. 
Though  destitute  of  that  bewitching  affability  of 
manners,  which  gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who 
approached  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
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▼irtues  which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  generals ;  he 
rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither 
envied  their  fame  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of 
their  power.  Almost  all  the  generals  who  conducted 
his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
illustrious  personages  who  have  attained  the  highest 
eminence  of  military  glory ;  and  his  advantages 
over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to 
the  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he 
set  in  opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to 
detract,  in  some  degree,  from  his  own  merit,  if  the 
talent  of  discovering  and  steadiness  in  employing 
such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted 
proofs  of  a  capacity  for  government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political 
character  which  must  considerably  abate  the  admi- 
ration due  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  Charles's 
desire  of  being  distinguished  as  a  conqueror  in- 
volved him  in  continual  wars,  which  not  only  exhaust- 
ed and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but  left  him  little  lei- 
sure for  giving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and 
improvement  of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objects  of 
every  prince  who  makes  the  happiness  of  his  people 
the  end  of  his  government.  Charles,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  having  added  the  imperial  crown  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  to  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  BuFgundy, 
this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise, 
and  engaged  him  in  schemes  so  complicated  as  well 
as  arduous,  that,  feeling  his  power  to  be  unequal  to 
the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recourse  to  low 
artifices,  unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  some- 
times ventured  on  such  deviations  from  integrity,  as 
were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.  His  insidious 
and  fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and 
was  rendered  more  odious,  by  a  comparison  with  t&e 
open  and  undesigning  characters  of  his  contempo- 
raries Francis  I.  and  Henry  VHI.  This  difference, 
though  occasioned  chiefly  h}  the  diversity  of  their 
U  u* 
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tempers,  must  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree,  to  sucli 
an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  con- 
duct, as  affords  some  excuse  for  this  defect  in 
Charles's  behaviour,  though  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
justification  of  it.  Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted 
but  from  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  rushed 
headlong  towards  the  object  in  view.  Charles's 
measures  being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were 
disposed  into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon 
a  concerted  plan. 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us  with  respect 
to  Charles's  private  deportment  and  character,  are 
fewer  and  less  interesting  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors  who 
have  undertaken  to  write  an  account  of  his  life. 
These  are  not  the  objects  of  this  history,  which  aims 
more  at  representing  the  great  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  pointing  out  the  manner  in 
which  they  affected  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land, continued  their  conferences  at  Cercamp.  But 
about  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  conferences, 
Mary  of  England  ended  her  short  and  inglorious 
reign,  and  Elizabeth,  her  sister,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy.  As  the  powers 
of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the 
death  of  their  mistress,  they  could  not  proceed  until 
they  received  a  commission  and  instructions  from 
their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession, 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  regard  and  friend- 
ship. He  represented  the  war  which  had  unhappily 
been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a 
national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind 
partiality  to  her  husband,  and  fond  compliance  with 
all  his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage  her- 
self from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  so  unfor- 
tunate to  England,  and  to  consent  to  a  separate 
peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with 
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those  of  Spain,  from  which  they  ought  now  to  be 
altogether  disjoined.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand, 
unwilling  to  lose  his  connexion  with  England,  the 
importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France, 
he  had  so  recently  experienced,  not  only  vied  with 
Henry  in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and 
in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the 
strictest  amity  with  her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  their  union,  he  oflfered  himself  to  her  in 
marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope  for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  gave  some  encouragement  to  Henry's 
overture  of  a  separate  negotiation,  because  it  opened 
a  channel  of  correspondence  with  France,  which 
she  might  find  to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Philip 
should  not  discover  sufficient  zeal  and  solicitude  for 
securing  to  her  proper  terms  in  the  joint  treaty. 
Henry  himself,  by  an  unpardonable  act  of  indis- 
cretion, prevented  her  from  carrying  her  intercourse 
with  him  to  such  a  length  as  might  have  offended 
or  alienated  Philip.  At  the  very  time  when  he 
was  courting  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facility 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and 
allowed  his  daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to 
assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of  England. 
This  ill-timed  pretension,  the  source  of  many  cala- 
mities to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots,  extin- 
guished at  onne  all  the  confidence  that  might  have 
grown  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left 
in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antipathy. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  in- 
terests closely  with  Philip's,  and  expect  peace  only 
from  negotiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
him. 

As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately 
after  her  accession,  to  the  same  plenipotentiaries 
whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instr  acted 
them  to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Spain,  and  to  take  no  step  until  they 
28—36 
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had  previously  consulted  with  them.  Elizabeth  de. 
manded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  pe- 
remptory tone,  as  an  essential  condition  of  hei 
consenting  to  peace.  Henry  refused  to  give  up 
that  important  conquest;  and  both  seemed  to  have 
taken  their  resolution  with  unalterable  firmness.  But 
it  was  at  length  stipulated  by  treaty  that  the  king  of 
France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with 
all  its  dependencies,  during  eight  years,  and  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  should  restore  it  to 
England. 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  wa?  re-esta- 
blished in  Europe.  Though  the  French  complained 
of  the  unequal  conditions  it  contained,  Henry  ratified 
the  treaty,  and  executed  with  great  fidelity  what- 
ever he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  But  just  after 
this  momentous  period,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  a 
singular  and  tragical  accident.  His  son,  Francis  IL, 
a  prince  under  age,  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  of  a 
mind  still  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon  after, 
Paul  ended  his  violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at 
enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  disgusted  even  with 
his  own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by  Philip,  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had 
raised  by  their  influence  to  the  papal  throne,  were 
condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  in» 
famous  as  their  lives  had  been  criminal.  Thus  most 
of  the  personages,  who  had  long  sustained  the  prin- 
cipal characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe, 
disappeared  about  the  same  time.  A  more  known 
period  of  history  opens  at  this  era ;  other  actors 
enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well 
as  different  passions ;  new  contests  arose,  and  new 
schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and  disquieted  man- 
kind. 
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TkeAgures  prefixed  to  each  paragraph  refer  to  the  page  •»  which 
the  answers  are  to  be  found.  The  qitestians  which  relate  to  the 
situation  of  places  mentioned  in  the  History  may  readily  he  «m- 
swered  by  referring  to  any  large  Map  of  Europe, 


View  of  thb  Progress  of  Society  in  Europb. 

Section  l.—  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe, 
with  respect  to  Interior  Government^  Laws,  and 
Manners, 

Fagb  1.  What  are  the  two  great  revolutions  which  hare 
happened  in  the  political  state  and  manners  of  the  European 
nations  ?  What  sort  of  people  did  the  armies  of  Rome  find 
in  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  ?  Was  the  conquest  of 
these  countries  easily  effected  ?  Was  Europe  laid  waste  in 
the  struggle  ? 

2.  Did  the  Romans  attempt  to  civilize  the  conquered  na- 
tions ?  Were  they  successful  ?  Was  the  state  of  the  con- 
quered nations  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  ? 
Was  it  favourable  to  liberty  and  energy  of  character  among 
the  people  ? 

3.  Was  the  Roman  empire  calculated  to  endure  ?  Would 
It  have  fallen  to  pieces  without  any  invasion  from  abroad  ? 
What  invasion  hastened  its  downfall?  Whence  came  the 
invading  hordes  of  barbarians  ?  Were  these  countries  sup- 
posed to  be  very  populous  ?     Were  they  so  in  reality  ? 

4.  Were  these  barbarians  valiant  and  hardy  ?  What  first 
induced  their  inroads  on  the  empire  ? 

5.  Had  the  ancient  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans  degene- 
rated under  the  emperors  ?  What  was  the  character  of  their 
armies  at  that  period? 

6.  Were  the  barbarians  better  soldiers?     Was  the  over- 
crow of  the  Roman  empire  rapidly  accomplished  ?    Was  this 
event  attended  with  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  property 
What  changes  afford  evidence  of  this  ? 
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P.  7.  What  was  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  CCb 
century  ?  Can  such  changes  be  effected  without  nearly  ex 
terminating  the  people  ? 

8.  Did  the  Goths  and  Vandals  conquer  for  themselres  in- 
dividually,  or  for  despotic  leaders  ? 

The  Feudal  System, 

9.  What  new  species  of  government  did  the  division  of 
property  among  the  conquerors  introduce  ?  Did  the  feudal 
system  prevail  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  ? 

10.  When  a  freeman  received  a  jortion  of  land  in  a  con- 
quered country  from  his  leader,  what  did  he  bind  himself  to 
do  ?  Did  this  military  service  exempt  him  from  all  other 
burdens  and  taxes  ?  Was  it  esteemed  honourable  ?  Who 
had  the  largest  portion  of  land  ?  What  persons  shared  next? 
Did  the  chief  officers  also  have  their  dependants  and  retain- 
ers  ?  Was  a  feudal  kingdom  a  military  or  a  civil  institution  ? 
Was  the  feudal  policy  effective  against  foreign  invasion  ? 

1 1.  Was  it  equally  effective  in  preserving  internal  tranquil, 
lity?  Was  this  soon  apparent?  Was  the  aristocratic  por- 
tion of  the  government  first  turbulent  ?  What  did  the  crowttr 
vassals  demand  of  the  kings?  What  became  hereditary, 
and  what  unalienable  ?  What  power  did  the  crown- vassals 
next  assume ;  and  how  did  they  exercise  it  ? 

12.  What  was  then  their  conduct  towards  each  other  and 
the  kings  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  baronial  castles  ?  How 
long  did  this  state  of  things  last  ? 

13.  Did  Charlemagne  restore  the  royal  power  in  any  de- 
gree ?  Did  his  successors  maintain  it  ?  What  was  the  effect 
of  this  state  of  things  on  the  progress  of  the  mind  and  of 
society  ?    On  the  arts  and  literature  ? 

14.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  Christian  religion  ?  What 
sovereigns  endeevoured  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  these  ages? 
Were  they  successful  ? 

15.  What  was  the  state  of  society  in  these  days  of  bar- 
barism and  darkness  ?  How  long  did  these  disorders  of  the 
feudal  system  continue  ? 

The  Crusades. 

16.  What  event  principally  led  to  a  change  of  government 
and  manners?  What  were  the  crusades?  Why  was  the 
Holy  Land  reverenced  ?  Wliy  visited  by  pilgrims  ?  What 
opinion  augmented  the  number  of  pilgrims  ? 

17.  Why  did  the  caliphs  encourage  pilgrims?  When  did 
the  Turks  conquer  Syria  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  this 
conquest  ?  Where  is  Syria  ?  Where  is  Palestine  ?  What 
ecclesiastic  first  preached  the  crusades  V  At  what  counci/s ? 
With  what  success  was  it  attended  ? 
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P.  18.  How  many  persons  assumed  the  badge  of  the  Cross  ? 
Hew  long  did  the  phrenzy  last  ?  What  countries  were  at 
first  conquered  ?  What  cities  ?  Were  the  conquests  easily 
preserved  ?  When  were  the  Christians  driven  out  of  Asia  ? 
Was  any  benefit  derived  from  these  expeditions  ? 

Effects  of  the  Crusades  on  Manners, 

19.  What  circumstance  first  led  to  the  improvement  ot 
manners  ?  What  route  did  the  Crusaders  take  from  Europe 
to  Palestine  ?  What  was  then  the  condition  of  Constantinople  ? 
Where  is  Constantinople  ?  Of  what  empire  is  it  the  capital f 
What  was  the  state  of  manners  in  Asia  compared  with  that 
in  Europe?  In  what  way  was  the  superior  civilization  of 
Saladin  and  the  other  Mahometan  leaders  exhibited  ? 

20.  In  what  way  did  the  crusaders  acquire  their  increased 
knowledge  ?  What  effect  had  this  on  the  courts  and  manners 
of  Europe  ? 

Effects  of  the  Crusades  on  Property, 

20.  How  did  the  crusading  barons  raise  money  for  their  ex- 
peditions ?     Who  bought  their  estates  ? 

21.  What  became  of  the  fiefs  of  those  who  died  without 
heirs?  How  did  the  absence  of  the  barons  favour  public 
tranquillity?  How  did  these  circamstances  increase  the  roycd 
power? 

Effects  of  the  Crusades  on  Commerce* 

21.  What  caused  the  later  crusaders  to  go  to  Palestine 
by  water  ?  Where  did  they  embark  ?  Where  are  Venice, 
Pisa,  and  Genoa  ?  What  other  trade  did  these  cities  drive 
with  them  ?  What  advantages  did  these  Italian  cities  gain 
thereby  ? 

22.  How  did  they  gain  by  the  seizure  of  Constantinople  ? 
What  benefit  was  finally  secured  to  these  cities  by  all  these 
commercial  advantages  gained  in  the  holy  wars  ?  Into  what 
had  the  feudal  system  degenerated  ?  Who  were  the  oppres 
sors  ?    Were  the  oppressions  confined  to  the  country  ? 

Origin  of  Corporate  Cities. 

23.  What  rights  of  the  people  were  taken  away  ?  What 
cities  first  sought  emancipation  from  this  oppression  ?  When 
did  they  begin  to  combine  for  freedom  ?  How  did  they  ob- 
tain immunities  ?  How  did  the  crusades  aid  them  ?  What 
country  next  followed  the  example  of  Italy  ?  Whc  was  then 
its  king  ? 

24.  What   were    the  privileges  Louis    le   Gros    granted, 
called  ?     What  advantages  did  they  confer  ?     Who  imitated 
the  king's  example  ?     Why  ?    In  how  long  time  was  servi 
tude    abolished?     What  other  countries  followed  the  ex- 
ample ?    What  eflFects  resulted  on  government  and  manners  ? 
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P.  25.  Was  the  change  favourable  to  liberty  and  the  security 
•f  property  ?  How  were  the  nobles  affected  by  these  changes  » 
How  did  they  affect  the  crown  ?  How  had  the  king  before 
•btained  soldiers  and  funds  ?  To  whom  might  he  now  look 
for  them  ? 

26.  How  did  the  establishment  of  civic  communities  affect 
industry,  commerce,  population,  and  wealth  ?  How  did  they 
affect  the  administration  of  justice  ? 

Representation  t\f  the  Cities  in  the  Legislature, 

26.  When  the  inhabitants  of  cities  had  acquired  personal 
freedom  and  municipal  jurisdiction,  what  did  they  next  ob- 
tain ?  Under  the  feudal  system,  what  was  necessary  in  order 
to  the  assessment  of  a  tax?  To  what  privilege  did  this  lead 
in  the  baron's  courts  ? 

27.  Of  whom  was  the  supreme  assembly  of  each  nation 
composed.  On  whom  did  the  towns  depend  for  protection  ? 
Were  they  represented  originally  in  the  supreme  assembly? 
When  they  became  corporate  bodies,  what  right  did  they  ac- 
quire ?  How  did  they  gain  this  right  ?  In  what  kingdom  did 
they  first  acquire  this  right?  Under  what  king?  Who 
summoned  the  burghers  to  attend  parliament,  and  for  what 
particular  purpose  ? 

28.  W\^sX.  king  of  France  introduced  the  deputies  of  cor. 
porate  towns  into  the  states-general,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
Did  the  imperial  cities  of  Germany  make  good  their  preten- 
tions to  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet  ?  What  effect  did  the 
acquisition  of  this  right  have  on  the  form  and  genius  of  go- 
Temment  ?  What  checks  did  it  furnish  ?  What  portion  of 
the  community  were  the  greatest  gainers  by  it  ? 

Emancipation  of  the  Serfs  in  the  Country* 

29.  What  order  of  the  community  next  began  to  recover 
liberty  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  during  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  system  ?  How  did  the 
institution  of  communities  benefit  the  country  serfs  ?  What 
monarchs  first  sought  to  render  their  emancipation  general  ? 
Who  followed  their  example  in  France? 

30.  In  what  other  countries  was  slavery  abolished  ?  De- 
scribe the  effects  of  this  change. 

Reform  in  the  Administration  of  Justice, 

30.  How  was  justice  administered  under  the  feudal  system  ? 
How  were  crimes  generally  punished  ?  What  was  the  effect 
of  this  state  of  things  on  society  ? 

31.  What  was  the  first  step  towards  establishing  an  equa. 
administration  of  justice?  From  what  ideas  arose  the  prac 
Ilea  of  private  wirs  or  feuds?    How  were  these  wars  coo. 
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ducted  ?  Was  this  practice  at  last  recognised  and  regulated 
by  law !  How  did  it  affect  the  authority  of  the  king  ?  What 
emperor  prohibited  it  first  ? 

P.  32,  What  did  his  successors  do  in  relation  to  it  ?  How 
did  the  church  regard  the  practice  ?  What  effect  did  the 
remonstrance  and  prohibitions  of  the  king  and  the  church 
produce  ?  How  late  did  it  subsist  in  Franco  ?  To  what  is 
the  final  abolition  of  it  attributed  ? 

33.  What  was  the  next  step  towards  the  introduction  of 
Tegular  goveniment  ?  How  are  important  transactions  con- 
cluded in  civilized  countries  ?  How  among  a  rude  and  illite- 
rate people  ?  What  inconveniences  resulted  from  the  uso  of 
verbal  contracts  ? 

34.  What  expedient  was  resorted  to  where  a  person  was 
accused  of  a  crime,  where  the  fact  was  not  clear  and  no- 
torious ?  Was  this  privilege  abused  ?  How  did  they  try 
to  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  oath  ?  Was  this  effectual  ? 
How  was  the  criminal  then  required  to  strengthen  his  own 
oath  ?    What  were  these  assistants  called  ? 

35.  How  did  this  succeed  ?  What  was  their  last  resort } 
What  were  some  of  the  modes  of  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
Godf  Was  this  mode  reverenced  by  the  people  of  those 
ages? 

36.  How  extensively  was  it  used  ?  What  kinds  of  contro- 
versies were  decided  by  it  ?    Were  judges  exempted  from  it  ? 

37.  What  was  the  effect  of  it  on  the  course  of  justice  ? 
What  on  manners  ?    Who  opposed  it  ? 

38.  What  kings  first  forbade  it?  How  far?  What  kings 
next  forbade  it  ?  What  order  of  men  were  most  anxious  to 
retain  it  ? 

39.  How  late  was  it  used  ?  What  finally  effected  its  abo- 
lition? What  succeeded?  How  did  the  chatige  affect  the 
manners  of  the  people  ? 

Appeal  from  the  Barons. 

39.  What  was  the  next  step  towards  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ?  How  far  did  the  barons  claim  jurisdic 
tion  ?  Was  this  peculiar  to  the  feudal  system  ?  How  is  its 
origin  accounted  for  ? 

40.  How  did  the  judges  compensate  themselves  for  the  re- 
sponsibility and  cares  of  the  office  ?  What  advantages  did 
the  nobles  derive  from  this  privilege  ?  To  what  state  did  it 
reduce  each  kingdom  ?  How  did  it  affect  the  public  tranquil- 
lity ?    How  did  it  affect  the  king's  power? 

41.  What  remedy  did  they  apply  at  first  ?    What  next  ? 

42.  What  kind  of  appeals  at  first  ?  What  next  ?  How 
was  this  regarded  by  the  barons  ?  How  did  the  kin^  act 
then  ?    How  did  they  at  last  prevail  > 

Xx 
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The  Canon  Law, 

P.  43.  What  is  the  canon  law?  Considered  as  a  politicM 
Instrument,  what  were  its  effects?  Considered  as  a  code  of 
laws  respecting  rights  and  property,  what  were  its  effects  ? 

44.  Was  the  system  of  canon  law  and  the  practice  of  ii& 
courts  well  arranged  and  equitable  ? 

45.  Did  its  example  contribute  to  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
abuses? 

The  Roman  Law. 

46.  Were  the  Roman  laws  abolished  by  the  Gothic  nations  f 
Why  were  they  not  adapted  to  their  use  ?  When  were  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian  recovered  and  admired?  What  use 
was  made  of  them?  What  was  the  effect  of  their  study 
and  use  ? 

47.  What  is  the  most  honourable  profession  in  a  bar- 
barous state  of  society  ?  What  new  profession  now  sprung 
into  repute  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
courts  of  the  barons  ? 

Chivalry, 

48.  What  institution  first  civilized  and  polished  the  nobles? 
What  was  its  professed  object  ?  Were  the  crusaders  knights 
of  chivalry? 

49.  After  the  crusades  terminated,  what  adventures  did 
the  knights  seek  ?  What  were  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
knight  ?  Was  knighthood  honourable  ?  To  what  ranks  was 
it  confined  ?  What  were  its  effects  on  the  conduct  of  war? 
On  the  intercourse  of  society  ? 

50.  What  are  the  three  circumstances  which  distinguish 
modem  from  ancient  manners?  To  what  are  they  to  be 
attributed  ?  During  what  centuries  did  chivalry  chiefly  pre- 
vail ?    Were  its  effects  apparent  in  the  16th  century  ? 

Science  and  Literature. 

51.  How  did  the  nations  who  conquered  the  Romans  regard 
their  literature  ?  What  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect 
to  literature  and  science  after  this  conquest  ?  In  what  cen- 
tury did  the  first  symptoms  of  awakening  appear?  What 
was  the  character  of  the  early  effort^s  in  science  ?   In  theology? 

52.  What  institutions  for  education  arose  ? 

63.  What  was  the  character  of  the  languages  of  Europe  t 
In  what  language  were  books  on  the  sciences  written? 
What  influence  had  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  on 
society  ? 
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Commerce, 

P.  53l  What  were  tht  effects  of  commerce  on  society  ? 

54-  What  had  been  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to 
foreign  intercourse  previous  to  the  crusades?  What  new 
order  of  citizens  arose  with  the  revival  of  commerce  ? 

65.  With  what  parts  of  the  world  did  the  Italian  cities 
open  a  trade  ?  During  what  centuries  was  the  commerce  of 
Europe  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the  Italians?  What 
were  the  Italian  merchants  called  ?  Were  they  established 
in  other  countries  besides  Italy  ?  In  what  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope was  a  mercantile  association  formed?  What  was  it 
called  ? 

56.  What  was  their  principal  depot  ?  What  was  the  effect 
of  commerce  in  Flanders  ?  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Flan- 
ders? What  English  king  first  attempted  to  render  this 
country  a  commercial  one  ?    By  what  means  ? 

57.  What  is  the  present  rank  of  England  in  that  respect  ? 
What  are  the  natural  effects  of  commerce  on  national  pros- 
perity  and  refinement  ? 

Section  II. —  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe 
with  respect  to  the  Command  of  the  National  Forces 
requisite  in  foreign  Operations. 

58.  What  is  necessary  to  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of  a 
nation  for  the  operations  of  war  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the 
royal  finances  ?    Of  their  armies  ? 

59.  In  what  description  of  soldiers  lies  the  proper  strength  of 
an  army  ?  What  diminished  the  force  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  later  times  ?  Of  what  were  the  armies  in  Europe  chiefly 
composed  in  the  1 3th  and  14th  centuries  ? 

60.  Was  the  balance  of  power  between  the  nations  then  re- 
garded ?  Were  the  politics  of  the  different  nations  interwoven 
with  each  other  then  ?     How  long  have  they  now  been  so  ? 

61.  Did  the  other  nations  of  Europe  take  any  interest  in 
the  quarrels  of  France  and  England?  Or  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Spain  ? 

62.  In  what  century  did  the  princes  acquire  a  more  per- 
fect command  of  the  national  force?  In  what  reign  did  the 
balance  of  power  become  a  subject  of  attention  and  the  foun- 
dation  of  all  the  operations  of  foreign  policy  ? 

63.  What  event  first  occasioned  an  alteration  in  the  ar. 
rangement  of  affairs  in  Europe  ?  By  whose  death  was  this 
occasioned  ?    What  was  the  consequence  to  France  ? 

64.  What  other  circumstance  Increased  the  powers  of 
France  ?  What  king  of  France  first  kept  a  standing  army  f 
How  large  ?    Who  were  its  officers? 
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P.  65.  How  did  the  use  of  a  standing  army  affect  the  nobles  f 
How  the  royal  power  ?  Did  the  other  powers  of  Europe  fol- 
low the  example  of  France  in  raising  standing  armies  t 

66.  What  circumstances  diminished  the  power  of  the 
nobles  in  France?  Besides  establishing  a  standing  army, 
what  other  new  act  of  royal  prerogative  did  Charles  VIL 
renture  upon  ? 

67.  What  was  the  consequence  of  his  success  in  this  V  Wlio 
succeeded  Charles  VII.  ?  What  was  his  character?  How 
did  he  treat  the  nobles  ? 

68.  What  new  mercenaries  did  he  employ  in  his  army  Y 
How  did  he  raise  money  for  his  expenses  ? 

69.  How  did  he  manage  the  great  assemblies  who  granted 
subsidies  ?  What  additions  did  he  make  to  his  territories  ? 
What  was  the  general  character  of  his  government  ? 

70.  What  other  prince  imitated  his  example  ?  Openly  or 
covertly  ?  By  what  means  did  he  seek  to  humble  the  nobles  ? 
With  what  success  ? 

71.  What  other  monarchs  followed  Charles's  example  ? 

72.  What  was  the  first  event  which  called  forth  the  new 
energies  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe?  How  might  Louis 
XI.  have  profited  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  ?  How 
could  he  become  allied  to  the  house  of  Burgundy  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  marrying  the  Dauphin  to  Mary  ? 

73.  What  measure  did  Louis  adopt  ?  What  was  his  con- 
duct in  prosecuting  it  ?     Whom  did  Mary  marry  ? 

74.  What  prince  eventually  profited  by  this  ?  What  was 
the  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  15th  century?  What 
was  the  character  of  Charles  VIIL  ?  Of  the  nobility  under 
him? 

75.  Who  engaged  Charles  VIIL  in  his  Italian  expedition? 
What  crown  did  Charles  lay  claim  to  in  Italy  ?  How  did  ho 
acquire  a  claim  ?  Had  Louis  XL  prosecuted  the  claim  ? 
What  did  Charles  give  up  to  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  ? 

76.  What  was  the  number  of  his  troops  ?  What  was  then 
the  state  of  Italy?  Of  Italian  warfare?  Upon  what  did 
they  rely  for  safety  ?  What  cities  surrendered  to  Charles  ? 
What  effect  did  it  have  on  one  king  of  Naples  ?  And  an. 
other  ?     What  was  the  result  of  Charles's  invasion  ? 

77.  How  did  the  Italians  seek  to  deliver  themselves  from 
his  dominion?  What  did  Charles  then  attempt?  What 
number  of  men  were  opposed  to  him  ?  What  then  ensued  ? 
What  did  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  learn  from  this  ? 
What  was  the  object  of  their  policy  through  the  15th  cen- 
tury? 

78.  Was  this  policy  confined  to  them.  What  effect  did  this 
Italian  war  have  on  the  military  force  and  operations  of  Eu. 
rope?     What  kind  of  troops  were  generally  employed? 
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P.  79.  Wliat  effect  did  the  employment  of  the  Swiss  foo« 
«oldiers  have  ?  What  other  powers  trained  their  men  aftei 
Uie  Swiss  fashion  ? 

80.  How  did  the  Spaniards  improve  upon  it?  What  coun. 
a/y  eventually  furnished  the  best  infantry  ?  What  kind  of 
troops  has  ever  since  formed  the  principal  strength  of  armies? 
What  other  new  fact  did  the  nations  of  Europe  learn  from 
he  Italian  war? 

81.  How  did  Charles  VIII.  raise  money  for  the  Italian 
expedition  ?  What  interest  did  he  pay  the  Genoese  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  the  league  of  Carabray  ? 

82.  What  was  its  motive?  Who  projected  it?  Who 
united  in  it? 

83.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  ? 
How  were  the  Venetians  affected  by  their  ill-fortune  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  success  on  the  confederacy  ?  How  did  the 
Venetians  then  proceed  ?     What  did  Julius  II.  next  attempt  ? 

84.  Who  aided  him?  How  did  he  succeed?  What  was 
the  effect  of  these  Italian  wars  on  the  discipline  and  activity 
of  military  force  in  Europe  ? 

Section  lll.-^View  of  the  Political  Constitution  of  the 
principal  Slates  in  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of 
*he  \6th  Century. 

85-6.  What  was  the  state  of  Italy  at  the  opening  of  the  16th 
century  ?  What  monarchy  existed  there  ?  What  republics  ? 
What  other  governments  ? 

The  Popes, 

86.  Which  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity  ?  I& 
what  part  of  Italy  are  the  pope's  dominions  ?  What  was  the 
•rigin  of  this  government  ?  Was  its  power  confined  to  spi- 
ritual matters  ? 

87.  What  was  wanting  to  render  their  dominion  universal  ? 
What  were  the  internal  sources  of  weakness  in  the  pope's 
dominions  ? 

88.  How  did  the  Roman  barons  act  in  the  12th  century  ? 
How  did  certain  of  the  popes  suffer  by  this  conduct  ? 

89.  Where  did  the  popes  reside  during  seventy  years  of  the 
Uth  century  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  at  that 
period  ?  What  pope  restored  the  papal  power  ?  Who  after 
bim  added  conquests  to  their  dominions  ? 

90.  What  was  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  popes  ?     Of  their  civil  policy  ?     Of  their  diplomacy  ? 

91.  What  sort  jf  soldiers  did  they  employ  ?  Did  they  ea. 
rooirage  internal  improvement?  What  was  the  effect  of 
their  spiritual  authority  on  the  princes  of  Europe  ? 
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Fenice. 

P.  92,  After  the  papal  see  what  country  was  most  connected 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  Where  is  Venice  ?  What  waa  the 
character  of  the  Venetian  institutions  with  respect  to  the 
nobles  ?  The  people  ?  What  did  the  effectire  force  of  Ve- 
nice consist  of?  What  were  the  condottieri?  What  was 
the  chief  object  of  their  leaders  ? 

93.  Who  were  the  proveditori  ?  Was  the  constitution  of 
the  Venetian  state  favourable  to  foreign  conquest?  What 
f ave  them  power  and  importance  ?  What  was  the  character 
of  Venice  as  a  commercial  nation  ? 

Flcrence, 

93.  Where  is  Florence  ?  Describe  the  constitution  of  Flo- 
rence ?  What  was  its  commercial  character  ?  What  family 
acquired  the  greatest  share  of  wealth  and  power  among  them? 

94.  What  was  the  political  state  of  Florence  in  the  15th 
century  ?    What  did  the  military  force  of  Florence  consist  of  ? 

Naples. 

94.  Where  is  Naples?  Had  the  feudal  government  sub- 
sisted  in  Naples  ?  What  circumstances  diminished  the 
power  of  their  princes  ? 

95.  What  was  one  chief  cause  of  the  easy  conquest  of  Na- 
ples by  Charles  VIII.  of  France  ?  Who  usurped  the  throne 
of  Naples  in  the  13th  century  ?  Whom  did  the  popes  support 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign  ?  What  was  the  result  ?  Whose 
brother  was  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  ?  By  what  act  of  injus- 
tice did  he  sully  the  fame  of  his  conquest  of  Naples  ?  Whom 
did  Conradin  appoint  as  his  heir? 

96.  What  houses  then  contended  for  the  crown  of  Naples  ? 
Which  house  obtained  it?  Dirt  the  house  of  Anjou  relin- 
quish their  claim  ?  To  what  king  of  France  did  the  heir  of 
that  house  bequeath  it  ?  Who  prosecuted  the  claim  by  in- 
rading  and  conquering  Naples?  Did  he  keep  possession? 
What  prince  of  Aragon  succeeded  to  it  ?  What  monarchs 
combined  against  him  ?  Did  they  agree  in  dividing  the  king- 
dom when  they  had  conquered  it  ? 

97.  What  great  Spanish  commander  expelled  the  French 
ind  acquired  the  kingdom  for  Ferdinand  of  Aragon?  To 
«rhom  did  he  transmit  it  ? 

Milan, 

97.  Where  is  Milan?  What  was  the  most  dlstinguiihed 
liunily  in  Milan  ?  Which  party  in  the  Italian  factions  did 
they  favour?  What  was  the  name  of  the  opposite  party? 
How  were  the  Visconti  connected  with  the  kings  of  France  ? 
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P.  98.  When  the  heirs  male  of  the  Visconti  family  failed,  to 
what  French  duke  did  the  duchy  of  Milan  descend  ?  What 
princes  disputed  his  claim  ?  What  was  the  wish  of  the peoph 
of  Milan  ?  Who  obtained  the  government  of  Milan  ?  What 
bad  been  his  condition  ? 

99.  What  was  the  fate  of  his  grandson  ?  Who  succeeded 
nim  ?  What  king  of  France  disputed  the  title  of  Ludovico 
the  Moor?  With  what  success?  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Moor?  Who  succeeded  after  another  revolution?  What 
king  of  France  disputed  his  claim  ? 

Spain, 

100.  Wlio  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Spain?  When 
did  the  Moors  invade  Spam  ?  What  was  the  consequence  f 
What  became  of  the  Gothic  nobles  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  Moorish  government  ? 

101.  How  did  they  treat  their  Moorish  neighbours  ?  Did 
the  Moorish  government  remain  undivided  ?  How  long  did 
the  Moorish  wars  in  Spain  last?  How  many  battles  were 
fought  ?  Wha  was  the  state  of  Spain  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  ?  What  two  kingdoms  soon  annexed  the  others  to 
their  territories  ?    What  event  united  these  two  ? 

102.  Were  the  feudal  institutions  preserved  in  Spain  not- 
withstanding the  Moorish  conquest  ?  What  was  the  state  of 
the  royal  prerogative  ?  Of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  ? 
Of  the  immunities  of  the  cities  ? 

103.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  in- 
ternal tranquillity  ?  How  did  the  people  of  Catalonia  treat 
their  sovereign  John  II.  ?  How  did  the  Castilian  nobles  treat 
Henry  I V.  ?  What  ceremonies  were  used  on  this  occasion  f 
Who  was  proclaimed  king  in  place  of  Henry  ? 

104.  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Aragon?  What  was  the 
form  of  government  in  Aragon  ?  What  was  its  real  charac 
ter  ?  VVhere  was  the  actual  power  vested  ?  Of  whom  was 
the  cortes  composed  ?  What  powers  did  the  cortes  exercise  F 
How  often  was  it  assembled?  How  often  after  the  Uth 
century  ?  Could  the  king  dissolve  it  ?  How  long  was  the 
session  ? 

105.  What  were  the  powers  of  the  justiza  ?  To  whom  wu 
he  accountable?  What  was  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the 
king's  power? 

106.  "What  sort  of  oath  of  allegiance  did  the  justiza  take  in 
the  name  of  the  barons  ?  Did  the  constitution  provide  for 
the  deposition  of  a  tyrant  ?  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Castile  } 
To  whom  was  the  executive  part  of  the  government  com- 
mitted in  Castile  ?  Was  his  power  unlimited  ?  Where  was 
the  legislative  power  vested  ?  Define  legislative,  executive, 
judiciary,  &c  Of  whom  was  the  cortes  composed  t  Whal 
powers  did  they  exercise  ? 
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P.  107.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Castillan  nobles  t 
How  did  they  treat  their  kings  ? 

108.  What  compelled  the  Castilian  kings  to  grant  large 
territories  and  privileges  to  the  nobles  ? 

109.  What  rendered  the  cities  powerful  ?  Were  the  Spa- 
nish cities  populous  and  commercial  }  Upon  whom  fell  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  standing  armies  during  the  Moorish 
wars  ?  What  effect  did  all  this  have  upon  the  p^wer  and 
importance  of  the  cities  in  Spain  ? 

110.  Upon  the  royal  prerogative?  What  sovereigns  first 
succeeded  in  extending  the  royal  prerogative  ?  Upon  wnat 
order  of  his  subjects  did  Ferdinand  first  encroach  ?  In  what 
manner  did  he  diminish  their  wealth  ? 

111.  In  what  manner  their  importance  and  power ?  What 
military  orders  existed  in  Spain  ?     What  was  their  object  ? 

112.  How  did  Ferdinand  acquire  the  direction  of  these 
orders  ?  How  was  this  sanctioned  ?  What  was  the  character 
of  the  nobility  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V.  ? 
Of  the  people  of  Spain  ? 

fYance, 

113.  What  was  the  state  of  the  royal  prerogative  under  the 
first  race  of  French  monarchs  ?  What  powers  did  the  gene- 
ral assemblies  of  the  nation  possess  under  this  race  ?  Under 
the  second  race  ? 

1 14.  Under  Hugh  Capet  of  the  third  race  what  changes  took 
place?  Who  assumed  the  power,  before  exercised  by  the 
ctates.general  ?  Why  were  the  barons  unwilling  to  enact 
general  laws  ?     What  was  their  most  important  office  ? 

115.  Could  the  other  branches  of  the  government  in  most 
cases  act  without  them  ?  Who  assumed  the  legislative  au- 
thority  which  had  been  relinquished  by  the  states  ?  When 
had  the  legislative  power  fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of 
the  king? 

116.  What  princes  first  laid  taxes  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  states-general  ?  Was  this  step  resisted  ?  What  was 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  under  the  first  race  of  kings  ? 
Under  the  second  ?  Under  the  third  ?  Did  Francis  L  assem. 
ble  the  states-general  ? 

117.  What  two  things  remained  as  a  check  upon  the  royal 
power?  What  parliament  had  been  the  supreme  court  of  the 
kings  ?    How  did  the  kings  increase  its  dignity  and  power  ? 

118.  How  did  they  exert  their  power?  Whose  interest 
have  they  always  favoured  ? 

Germany. 

118.  What  countries  are  at  present  included  in  Germany  ? 
From  what  country  did  Charles  V.  derive  his  highest  title  7 
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Over  what  country  besides  Germany  did  Charlemagne  reign  ? 
Oid  his  successors  continue  the  union  ?  In  which  country  did 
his  successors  best  maintain  the  royal  power  ? 

P.  1 19.  When  did  the  Germans  first  elect  an  emperor?  Whom 
did  they  elect  ?  What  was  the  character  of  his  successors  ? 
What  country  did  he  conquer  ?     What  title  did  he  take  ? 

120.  What  order  encroached  on  the  royal  power  ?  \Vhat 
method  did  the  emperors  employ  to  counteract  this  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  ?  What  unprecedented  power  did  the 
pope  assume  ?    What  encouraged  Gregory  VII.  to  this  act  ? 

121.  How  did  he  begin  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor  ?  How 
far  did  he  humble  the  emperor  ?  What  had  been  the  em- 
peror's character  ?  To  what  factions  did  the  contest  between 
Gregory  and  Henry  give  rise  ?  Which  faction  favoured  the 
pope? 

ri2.  What  effect  did  these  factious  disturbances  have  on 
the  German  constitution  ?  What  orders  rose  into  power  as 
the  imperial  dignity  declined  ? 

123.  How  was  the  public  prosperity  and  tranquillity  affected 
by  the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines?  How  did 
Maximilian  restore  or^er  ?  What  powers  had  the  imperial 
chamber  ? 

124.  What  pretensions  did  the  emperors  make  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  16th  century  ?  Was  their  power  commensurate 
with  these  pretensions  ? 

125.  How  did  this  incongruity  appear  ?  In  the  turbulenc 
period  of  the  German  history,  what  change  took  place  in  the 
mode  of  electing  the  emperors  ?  How  many  princes  became 
electors  ? 

126.  What  were  the  sources  of  jealousy  and  variance  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Germanic  body  ? 

1 27.  What  effect  did  this  discordance  have  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  Germany  ?  How  were  Charles  V.'s  schemes  thw.Ti- 
ed  ?    How  were  some  of  his  greatest  achievements  effected  ? 

Turkey. 

128.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Turkey  ?  What  race  has 
frequently  conquered  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  ?  WTiich  of 
the  Tartar  tribes  took  Constantinople  in  the  15th  century  ? 
What  was  the  form  and  character  of  their  government  f 
With  whom  was  the  supreme  power  vested  ? 

129.  Are  there  any  nobles  in  Turkey?  Describe  the  form 
of  government  ?  What  is  the  greatest  honour  a  subject  can 
aspire  to  ?  Is  even  this  hereditary  ?  What  is  the  most  odious 
feature  of  eastern  despotism  ? 

130.  What  two  restraints  affect  the  sultanas  power  ?  What 
datt  of  troops  did  Amurath  raise?    In  what  manner? 
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P.  131.  How  did  the  janissaries  use  their  power?  Wliat  was 
the  character  of  the  sultans  from  Mahomet  11.  to  Solyman 
the  Magnificent?  With  whom  was  the  latter  contemporary? 
What  reforms  did  Solyman  introduce  ? 

132.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the 
I6th  century  ?    Of  the  Christian  forces  of  the  same  period  ? 

BOOK    I. 

133.  When  and  where  was  Charles  V.  bom?  Where  is 
Ghent  ?  Who  was  his  father  ?  His  mother  ?  Who  was  tlie 
father  of  Philip  the  Handsome  ?  Who  was  the  mother  of 
Philip  ?  W^ho  was  the  father  of  Joanna  ?  Who  was  her  mo- 
ther ?  To  whom  had  Mary  of  Burgundy  been  contracted  ? 
How  was  she  treated  by  Louis  XI.  ?  What  did  Louis  lose 
by  this  ? 

134.  How  was  Isabella  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile? 
Where  is  Castile  ?  What  became  of  her  niece  Joanna? 
What  relation  did  Isabella  bear  to  Charles  V.  ?  How  did 
Ferdinand  acquire  the  crown  of  Aragon  ?  Where  is  Aragon  ? 
What  was  his  relation  to  Charles  V.  ?  How  did  he  acquire  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ?  What  countries  were  dii- 
covered  and  added  to  the  Spanish  dominions  by  Columbus  ? 
What  son  had  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  lost?  On  whom  did 
their  hopes  then  rest  ?  What  court  did  Philip  and  Joanns. 
visit  on  their  journey  from  Flanders  to  Spain  ? 

135.  How  were  they  received  in  Spain  ?  How  was  Philip 
pleased  with  Spain?  How  did  Ferdinand  regard  Philip? 
What  was  Joanna's  character  ? 

136.  When  did  Philip  leave  Spain?  How  was  Joanna 
affected  by  his  desertion  of  her  ?  Where  did  she  rejoin  her 
husband  ?  With  whom  did  Philip  sign  a  treaty  on  his  way 
to  Brussels  ?  Where  is  Brussels  ?  Did  Ferdinand  regard 
it  ?     Who  commanded  Ferdinand's  forces  in  Italy  ? 

137.  When  and  where  did  Isabella  die?  What  was  her 
character  ?  Whom  did  she  leave  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castile  ?  To  whom  did  she  leave  half  the  revenues  of  the 
Indies,  and  the  grand  masterships  of  the  three  military  or- 
ders ?     What  oath  did  she  impose  on  him  ? 

138.  Whom  did  Ferdinand  order  to  be  proclaimed  sove- 
reign of  Castile  ?  What  character  did  he  assume  ?  Was  he 
popular  with  the  Castilians  ?  How  did  the  grandees  regard 
him?  How  did  Philip  regard  Ferdinand's  proceedings? 
Who  was  his  adviser?  Whose  ambassador  was  Don  John 
Manuel  ? 

130.  What  did  Philip's  ambassadors,  despatched  ftom  Brus- 
Bcls  to  Spain  by  Don  John's  advice,  require  Ferdinand  to  do? 
What  intrigue  did  Ferdinand's  ambassador  Conchillos   jarry 
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<m  with  Joanna  at  Brussels  ?  Who  detected  this  Intrigue  ? 
How  was  Conchillos  punished  ?  How  did  Philip's  emlssariet 
succeed  with  the  Castilian  nobles  ? 

P.  140.  How  did  Ferdinand  now  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
right  of  Philip  and  Joanna  to  the  throne  of  Castile  ?  What 
oath  did  he  thus  violate  ?  How  was  his  plan  defeated  f 
Whose  sister  did  he  then  propose  to  marry  ? 

141.  What  great  object  of  his  past  life  did  he  thus  relin- 
quish ?  What  effect  did  this  proposal  of  marriage  by  Ferdi- 
nand have  on  Philip  ?  What  terms  did  Ferdinand  and  Philip 
agree  upon  in  the  treaty  of  Salamanca?  Where  is  Sala« 
manca? 

142.  Did  Philip  intend  to  observe  this  treaty  ?  What  was 
his  design  in  making  it  ?  What  was  his  first  step  after  con- 
cluding it  ?  Whither  was  he  driven  by  a  tempest  ?  How 
long  and  by  whom  detained  there  ?  Where  did  he  land  in 
Spain  ?  How  was  he  received  by  the  nobles  ?  What  office 
was  Ferdinand  at  length  compelled  to  resign  ? 

143.  What  part  of  Isabella's  bequest  did  he  retain?  How 
did  the  two  princes  appear  at  the  interview  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  ?  Whither  did  Ferdinand  retire  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  queen  Joanna  on  the  accession  of 
her  husband  to  the  crown  of  Castile  ?  What  did  Philip  wish 
the  cortes  to  do  with  respect  to  Joanna  ? 

144.  Did  tlfcey  consent?  What  titles  did  they  grant  to 
Philip  and  Joanna  and  their  son  Charles?  When  did  Philip 
die  ?  At  what  age  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  over  Castile  ? 
Wliat  was  Joanna's  conduct  at  the  death  of  her  husband  ? 

145.  What  was  her  conduct  in  relation  to  the  government? 
What  sovereigns  claimed  the  office  of  regent  in  Castile  ? 
Define  recent  ?  Upon  what  did  Ferdinand  found  his  claims  ? 
Upon  what  did  Maximilian  found  his  ? 

146.  For  whom  did  Don  John  Manuel  declare  ?  Whither 
was  Ferdinand  going  when  Philip  died  ?  To  whose  interest 
was  the  great  cardinal  Ximenes  attached  ? 

147.  When  did  Ferdinand  return  from  Italy  to  Castile? 
How  was  he  received  ?  What  African  territories  were  now 
acquired  for  Charles  (afterward  the  emperor  Charles  V.)  ? 
By  whom?  Who  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  expedition ? 
What  territories  did  Ferdinand  acquire  for  his  grandson? 
What  sovereign  was  expelled  from  Navarre  ? 

148.  How  did  Ferdinand  regard  his  grandson?  Had  Ferdi- 
nand any  son  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Louis  XII.  ? 
Did  this  son  survive  his  father? 

149.  What  alteration  did  he  make  in  his  will  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  What  was  Charles's 
age  when  he  received  this  inheritaace?  Where  had  he  re. 
sided  ?  What  princesses  had  the  care  of  forming  his  earlj 
youth  ?     Whom  had  the  Flemings  appointed  regent  upon  th^ 

28—37 
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death  of  Pliilip,  Charles's  father  ?  To  whom  did  MaximilioB 
intrust  Charles's  education  ?  Who  acted  as  preceptor  undei 
C  lievres  ?  What  was  Adrian's  profession?  His  character? 
Was  Charles  fond  of  learning?  Of  what  pursuits  was  he 
fond? 

P.  150.  To  what  did  Chlerres  direct  his  attention?  What 
effect  did  his  early  attention  to  affairs  of  state  have  on  hii 
character  ? 

151.  What  evils  had  been  averted  by  the  enei^etic  govern 
ment  of  Ferdinand  ?  In  order  still  longer  to  avert  these  evils, 
whom  did  Ferdinand  appoint  to  the  regency  till  Charles 
should  arrive  in  Spain  ?  What  was  this  man's  origin  ?  To 
what  order  of  friars  did  he  belong  ?  What  office  did  his  re. 
puted  sanctity  procure  for  him? 

152.  To  what  dignity  did  Isabella  raise  him?  What  con- 
strained him  to  accept  it  ?  What  were  his  habits  after  his 
promotion  ?    What  were  his  qualities  as  a  politician  ? 

153.  What  was  his  age  when  appointed  regent  of  Castile? 
What  other  prelate  laid  claim  to  the  office  ?  How  were  their 
claims  adjusted  ?  Which  retained  the  real  power?  Where 
did  Ximenes  place  the  infant  Don  Ferdinand?    Why? 

154.  What  title  did  Charles  assume  on  hearing  of  Ferdi- 
nand's death  ?  To  whom  did  the  sovereignty  belong  by  the 
laws  of  Spain?  Wliat  foreign  princes  acknowledged  Charles 
as  king  of  Spain  ?  Did  Ximenes  remonstrate  privately  against 
i..  ?    How  did  the  nobles  receive  Charles's  claim  ? 

155.  How  did  Ximenes  settle  the  affair?  Was  Charlea 
then  acknowledged  in  Castile  ?  In  Aragon?  What  designs 
did  Ximenes  entertain  with  respect  to  the  nobles?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  after  Ferdinand's  death  ? 

156.  How  didXimenet  remedy  this?  How  did  he  supply 
the  place  of  a  standing  army  ?  Who  provided  officers  ?  How 
were  the  privates  compensated  ?  What  was  the  pretended 
object  of  this  military  force  ? 

157.  What  was  its  real  object?  What  was  its  fate  after  his 
death  ?  What  measure  did  the  nobles  take  for  the  safety  of 
their  order?  What  nobles  were  joined  in  the  commission? 
How  did  Ximenes  receive  them  ?  How  did  he  silence  their 
murmurs  ? 

158.  Who  besides  the  Spanish  nobility  opposed  Ximenes  ? 
How  did  they  regard  Adrian  ?  Was  Charles  influenced  by 
their  complaints  ?  Whom  did  he  join  in  the  commission  of 
regency  ?  How  did  Ximenes  receive  them  ?  Did  he  suffer 
them  to  influence  his  proceedings?  Did  the  Spanish  people 
and  nobles  favour  Ximenes  more  than  the  Flemish  ministers? 

159.  What  war  did  Ximenes  support  in  the  north  ?  With 
what  success  ?  Where  is  Navarre  ?  How  did  he  provide  for 
the  future  tranquillity  of  N  avarre  ?  What  castle  was  spared  ? 
What  good   effect  did  Spain  realize   from   this  measure? 
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Hiat  war  did  Ximenes  support  in  the  south  ?  With  what 
tuccess  ?  Where  are  Algiers  and  Tunis  ?  How  did  he  bear 
this  disgrace  ? 

P.  160.  What  was  Chierres's  leading  passion?  How  did 
this  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain  ?  Did  the  other 
Flemish  ministers  follow  Chievres's  example?  How  did 
Ximenes  and  the  Spanish  nation  regard  this  ?  What  measure 
did  he  recommend  to  Charles  ? 

161.  What  war  had  been  entailed  upon  Charles  by  Ferdi. 
nand  ?  Who  had  been  allied  with  Ferdinand  against  France  ? 
Why  did  the  Flemings  desire  peace?  Who  was  king  of 
France?  What  ambassadors  concluded  the  treaty?  What 
were  its  principal  conditions  ?  Who  was  Charles  to  marry  ? 
With  what  dowry  ?  How  was  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  disposed  of? 

162.  How  was  Maximilian  affected  by  this  treaty?  Why 
did  the  Flemings  oppose  Charles's  return  to  Spain  ?  Why 
did  Chievres  wish  to  prevent  an  interview  between  Charles 
and  Ximenes?  How  long  did  Charles  remain  in  Flanders 
after  signing  the  treaty  of  Noyon  ?  Who  attended  him  on 
his  voyage  to  Spain  ? 

163.  When  and  where  did  he  land?  Where  is  Asturias? 
How  was  he  received  ?  How  was  Ximenes  occupied  at  this 
time  ?  Where  and  by  what  was  he  detained  when  advancing 
to  meet  the  king  ?  What  advice  did  he  give  Charles  in  his 
letter?  Why  did  he  desire  to  meet  the  king?  Who  pre- 
vented this  ? 

164.  How  was  the  great  cardinal  treated  during  his  illness? 
How  did  he  bear  this  ?  What  act  of  unkindness  by  Charles 
at  last  broke  his  heart  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  How  long  had 
he  been  regent  ?  What  remarkable  honour  did  he  receive 
from  the  people  ?  Where  had  Charles  summoned  the  cortes 
of  Castild  to  meet  ?  Where  is  Valladolid  ?  Had  they  ac- 
knowledged him  king  ? 

165.  How  did  they  adjust  his  and  his  mother's  claims  to  the 
crown  ?  What  free  gift  did  they  vote  ?  How  did  Charles's 
Spanish  subjects  soon  begin  to  regard  him  ?  Whose  influence 
did  he  act  imder  ?  How  did  Chievres  and  the  other  Flemings 
abuse  their  influence  with  the  king  ?  Who  was  nominated  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  ? 

166.  To  what  city  of  Aragon  did  Charles  repair  to  meet 
the  cortes  of  that  kingdom  ?  Whither  did  he  send  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ?  What  advantage  resulted  from  this  step  ?  Had 
the  Aragonese  acknowledged  Charles  as  king?  Who  had 
Assembled  the  cortes?  What  did  he  obtain  from  this 
cortes? 

167.  What  tubassy  came  from  France  during  the  sitting 
B  4  the  cortes  ?  Did  it  succeed  ?  From  Aragon  whither  did 
Charles  proceed  ?     How  was  he  received  there  ?    What  mea» 
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sure  did  the  Castilian  cities  resort  to  ?     Of  what  did  thej 
complain?     How  did  Charles  treat  them? 

P.  168.  Where  is  Barcelona?  Of  what  important  event 
did  Charles  hear  at  Barcelona?  When  did  Maximilian  die? 
By  what  resolutions  had  the  importance  of  the  imperial 
office  been  increased? 

169.  To  wliom  did  Maximilian  wish  the  imperial  crown  to 
be  given  ?  Had  he  been  crowned  by  the  pope  ?  Why  were 
the  Germans  averse  to  Maximilian's  choice  of  a  successor  ? 
How  was  the  difficulty  removed  ?  Who  was  Charles's  rival  ? 
On  what  did  Charles  found  his  pretensions  ? 

170.  What  circumstance  rendered  Charles  a  suitable  em 
peror  for  resisting  the  Turkish  power  ?  Among  the  candidates 
for  the  imperial  crown  who  was  best  able  to  resist  the  Turks  P 
What  other  means  besides  argument  did  Charles  employ  in 
supporting  his  claim  ?  On  what  did  Francis  I.  found  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  imperial  crown  ?  Did  he  also  resort  to  bribes 
and  threats  ?  How  were  his  treasures  for  bribery  transmitted  ? 

171.  How  did  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  regard  the 
pretensions  of  the  two  competitors?  Did  they  oppose  the 
designs  of  Charles  and  Francis?  What  sovereign  possessed 
the  greatest  power  over  the  respective  pretensions  of  the 
two  candidates  ?  What  measure  did  he  resort  to  ?  Why 
was  his  claim  disregarded  ?  How  did  he  act  after  his  own 
disappointment  ? 

172.  What  other  sovereign  took  an  interest  in  the  decision  ? 
Why  did  Leo  X.  regard  the  contest  with  deep  interest? 
What  possessions  had  Charles  in  Italy  ?  What  had  Francis  ? 
Did  this  render  both  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  pope? 
Which  of  the  claimants  did  he  really  favour  ?  What  did  he 
secretly  advise  the  German  electors  to  do?  Whom  did  Lo^ 
pretend  to  favour  ?    Why  ? 

1 73.  Did  Leo's  measures  succeed  ?  When  and  where  was 
the  imperial  diet  opened  ?  Where  is  Frankfort  ?  What  was 
the  number  of  the  electors  ? 

174.  What  is  the  first  principle  of  patriotism  among  the 
members  of  the  Germanic  body  ?  Would  it  have  violated 
this  principle  to  elect  Charles  or  Francis  ?  To  whom  did  they 
offer  the  crown  ?  Did  he  accept  it  ?  What  reason  did  he 
assign  for  this  step  ? 

175.  How  did  the  Spanish  ambassadors  offer  to  reward  him  ? 
Did  he  accept  it  ?  What  now  remained  for  the  electors  to 
do  ?     When  was  the  contest  decided  ?     In  whose  favour  ? 

176.  What  paper  did  the  electors  require  Charles's  ambas. 
sadors  to  sign  ?  Did  Charles  confirm  it  ?  What  was  its 
use  ?  Where  was  Charles  when  he  heard  the  news  of  bis 
election  ?    Where  is  Barcelona? 

177.  What  title  did  Charles  assume  ?     Was  he  the  first  to 
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dU>  this  ?  Were  the  Spaniards  pleased  at  Charles's  elevation? 
Was  Charles  deterred  from  accepting  it  by  their  discontent  ? 
What  grant  had  the  pope  made  to  Charles'? 

P.  178.  Did  the  clergy  accede  to  this  ?  Did  the  clergy  carry 
their  point  ?  In  what  city  did  tumults  arise  ?  What  mea- 
sure did  the  citizens  of  Valencia  resort  to  ?  To  what  crown 
had  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  been  annexed  ?  What  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ?  In  what  part  of 
Spain  is  Valencia?  What  was  the  object  of  the  military 
association  of  Valencia  ?  How  were  the  people  treated  by 
the  nobles?  To  whom  did  the  nobles  apply  for  leave  to 
attack  the  people  and  suppress  the  insurrection  ?  What 
measure  did  the  people  oppose  to  this  ?  At  what  juncture 
did  the  deputies  of  the  people  visit  Charles 't 

179.  Whom  did  Charles  appoint  to  hold  the  cortes  ?  What 
did  the  nobles  then  resolve  to  do  ?  How  did  Charles  then 
decide  the  dispute  between  the  nobles  and  people  of  Va- 
lencia? What  were  the  consequences  of  this  rash  step? 
What  did  the  cities  of  Castile  resolve  to  do  on  hearing  of 
Charles's  election  ?    Did  he  receive  their  deputies  ? 

180.  Where  did  he  summon  the  cortes  to  meet  ?  Where  is 
Compostella  ?  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  Galicia  ?  For  what 
purpose  did  Charles  summon  the  cortes  to  meet  ?  Where 
are  Toledo  and  Valladolid?  What  did  the  magistrates  of 
Toledo  do  on  this  occasion  ?  What  outrage  did  the  people  of 
Valladolid  attempt  ?  What  disposition  did  the  cortes  when 
assembled  at  Galicia  manifest  ?  How  did  the  emperor  en- 
deavour to  influence  the  deputies  to  grant  the  donative  ? 

181.  Which  party  did  the  nobles  favour?  Did  Charles 
gain  their  subsidy  by  the  influence  of  the  nobles  ?  How  did 
he  requite  them  ?  Whom  did  he  appoint  regent  of  Castile? 
To  whom  did  he  give  the  viceroyalty  of  Aragon  ?  To  whom 
that  of  Valencia?  Were  these  appointments  popular  ?  From 
what  port  did  Charles  sail  ?     When  ? 
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182,  What  circumstances  rendered  Charles's  presence  in 
Germany  necessary  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  long-con. 
tinned  rivalry  between  Charles  and  Francis  ? 

183.  What  sovereign  were  Charles  and  Francis  particularly 
anxious  to  gain  ?  When  did  Henry  VIII.  ascend  the  throne  ? 
What  opposing  parties  did  he  unite  ?  For  what  were  Henry 
and  the  English  nation  particularly  anxious  ?  Of  what  French 
port  was  Henry  in  possession  ?  Where  is  Calais  "t  Which 
way  from  Paris  ? 

184  Was  Henry  as  well  qualified  by  his  disposition  as  by 
hit  situation  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  between  Charles 
and  Francis?     Who  was  Henry's   prime  minister?    What 
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were  his  origin  and  character?  Was  he  sincerely  derotecl  to 
the  interest  of  his  master  and  the  nation?  What  was  hit 
chief  object  ?  How  did  the  states  of  Europe  court  Henry's 
friendship  ? 

P.  185.  Whom  did  Francis  employ  to  gain  him  ?  What  did 
he  gain  from  Henry  by  Wolsey's  intercession  ?  What  claims 
had  Charles  on  Henry  ?  How  did  he  seek  to  secure  Wolsey's 
interest  ? 

186.  Whither  did  Charles  steer  on  leaving  Corunna  ?  In 
what  part  of  Spain  is  Corunna?  Where  did  he  land? 
Which  way  is  it  from  Corunna  to  Dover?  Why  did  he 
visit  England  ?  What  additional  pension  did  he  grant  Wol- 
sey  ?  Where  was  Henry  when  Charles  landed  in  England  ? 
Which  way  is  Canterbury  from  London  ?  Whom  did  he  de- 
spatch to  meet  Charles  ?  How  long  did  Charles  remain  in 
England  ?  What  did  he  effect  by  his  visit  ?  How  did  he 
completely  gain  Wolsey  to  his  interest  ?  Where  did  Henry 
promise  to  visit  Charles  ? 

187.  \Vhere  and  when  did  the  interview  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.  take  place  ?  Where  are  Guisnes  and 
Ardres  ?  What  was  the  plain  called?  How  was  the  time  of 
this  visit  occupied  ?  How  many  days  did  it  last  ?  Where 
and  when  did  Charles  and  Henry  have  an  interview  after  this  ? 
What  was  its  effect  ?  Where  and  when  was  Charles  V. 
crowned  emperor  of  Germany  ?  Where  is  Aix-la-Chapelle  ? 
What  other  monarch  ascended  his  throne  about  the  same 
time?  What  five  great  raonarchs  flourished  in  the  I6th 
century  ? 

188.  What  was  the  first  act  of  the  emperor's  adminis- 
tration ?  For  what  purpose  was  the  diet  to  be  assembled  ? 
When  did  Luther  begin  to  propagate  his  opinions  ? 

189.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  revenues  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  when  Leo  X.  ascended  the  throne  ?  How  did  he 
provide  a  fund  for  the  supply  of  his  extravagant  schemes? 
Explain  the  nature  of  indulgences  ?  »Vhen  and  oy  whom 
were  they  invented  ?  For  what  purpose  were  they  at  first 
intended  ?    For  what  did  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  grant  them? 

190.  To  whom  was  the  right  of  promulgating  indulgences 
in  Germany  granted  ?  Whom  did  Albert  elector  of  Mentz 
employ?  How  did  they  abuse  the  grant?  What  was  the 
effect  of  this  conduct  on  the  public  sentiment  ? 

191.  Where  was  Luther  bom  ?  In  what  part  of  Europe  is 
Saxony  ?  What  event  caused  him  to  become  an  Augustinian 
friar? 

192.  From  what  book  did  he  derive  his  new  theologica. 
opinions  ?  Of  what  university  was  he  appointed  professor  7 
By  what  prince  ? 

193.  Against  what  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome  did  he 
first  preach?    How  was  his  preaching  received?    To  what 
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prelate  did  he  first  complain  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  ? 
With  what  success  ?  What  was  his  next  step  ?  In  publish, 
ing  the  theses  did  he  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
church  ?    Were  his  theses  answered  ? 

P.  194.  How  did  Leo  X.  regard  the  controversy  at  this  time  f 
What  was  Leo  at  length  induced  to  do  by  the  enemies  of 
Luther?  Did  Luther  obey  the  summons?  Where  did  he 
wish  to  be  tried  ?  What  did  the  professors  of  Wittemburg 
and  the  elector  request  of  the  pope  ?  Whom  did  the  pope 
appoint  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause  ?  In  their  dispute 
to  what  did  Cajetan  appeal  ?  To  what  did  Luther  ?  Was  he 
intimidated  by  his  threats  ?  What  did  Luther's  friends  per- 
suade him  to  do  ? 

195.  Where  is  Augsburg  ?  To  whom  did  Cajetan  appeal 
for  the  punishment  of  Luther  ?  Why  did  the  elector  protect 
I>uther  ? 

196.  What  disposition  did  Luther  manifest  in  his  dangerous 
situation?  To  whom  did  Luther  appeal  from  the  pope's 
sentence  ?  What  did  the  pope  require  of  all  Christendom  in 
his  bull  ? 

197.  Did  it  produce  much  effect?  What  prevented  the 
consequences  of  the  pope's  bull  from  being  injurious  to 
Luther  ?  How  was  Luther's  friend,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
now  enabled  to  protect  him  ?  Why  was  Leo  afraid  to  ex- 
communicate Luther  ?  How  long  did  this  suspension  of  hos. 
tilities  last  ? 

1 98.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  public  disputation  between 
Luther  and  Eccius  at  Leipsic  ?  Where  is  Leipsic  ?  How  did 
the  dispute  terminate  ?  In  what  other  country  were  induU 
fences  opposed?  Who  led  the  reformers  in  Switzerland? 
What  universities  declared  against  them  ? 

199.  When  was  the  bull  against  Luther  finally  pronounced? 
What  were  its  terms  ?  How  was  it  received  ?  Was  Luther 
intimidated  by  it  ?    How  did  he  proceed  ? 

200.  When  Charles  arrived  in  Germany  had  any  prince 
embraced  Luther's  opinions  ?  Had  the  possessions  and  pri- 
vileges  of  the  Catholic  clergy  been  invaded  ?  What  was  the 
fctate  of  the  public  sentiment  in  Germany  ?  How  were  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  others,  disseminating  their  opinions  ?  Wliat 
was  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  ? 

201.  Who  had  opposed  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church  in  the  12th  century  f  'Who  in  the  14lh  ?  Who  in  tlje 
15th? 

202.  Why  did  they  not  succeed  ?  WhafcircumsUnces  had 
diminished  the  popular  reverence  for  the  popes  in  the  Uth 
and  15th  centuries  ? 

203.  What  was  the  character  of  Alexander  VI.?  Of 
Julius  XL  ?    Did  their  profligacy  and  ambition  diminish  th« 
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reverence  for  the  papal  ofBce  ?  What  was  the  general  cha. 
racter  of  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  church  immediately  pre. 
vious  to  the  Reformation  ? 

P.  204.  Were  all  the  ovmers  of  ecclesiastical  property  resi- 
dent in  Germany  ? 

205.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Luther's 
doctrines  ?    How  did  the  art  of  printing  aid  the  Reformation? 

206.  How  did  the  revival  of  learning  aid  it? 

207    What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  at  Worms  ? 

208.  Why  did  Charles  V.  determine  to  oppose  Luther? 
What  did  the  pope's  legates  at  the  diet  insist  upon  ?  Did 
the  diet  command  Luther's  personal  attendance  ?  How  did 
they  guarantee  his  safety  ? 

209.  How  did  he  behave  before  the  diet  ?  Did  the  council 
force  him  to  retract  his  opinions  ?  What  did  his  enemies 
propose  to  the  council  ?  Was  their  proposition  acceded  to  ? 
What  decree  was  published  after  his  departure  ?  How  was 
Luther  saved  from  the  effects  of  this  edict  ?  Whither  was  he 
conveyed  ?    How  did  he  pass  his  time  there  ? 

210.  What  changes  did  the  Augustinians  of  Wittemburg 
make  in  the  forms  of  worship  ?  How  did  the  university  of 
Paris  treat  Luther's  doctrine?  How  did  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  ?  How  did  the  pope  reward  his  zeal  ?  Was  it  the 
Protestant  or  the  Catholic  faith  which  he  defended?  Did  the 
Protestant  kings  of  England,  his  successors,  retain  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  ? 

21 1.  Did  Luther  reply  to  both  the  university  and  the  king? 
Did  the  controversy  attract  attention  throughout  Europe  ? 
What  was  its  effect  in  France  and  England  ?  Where  was 
war  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  France  and  the 
emperor  ?  Was  the  emperor  desirous  of  this  event  ?  Was 
Francis  I.  ? 

212.  Whom  did  Henry  VIII.  favour?  WTiy  did  Leo  X. 
endeavour  to  excite  discord  between  Charles  and  Francis  ? 
Which  did  he  choose  for  an  ally  ?  Did  Leo  remain  faithful 
to  the  treaty  ?     Who  was  Charles's  ambassador  at  Rome  ? 

213.  Whence  were  the  French  to  be  driven  by  the  united 
forces  of  Charles  and  Leo  ?  Who  was  to  have  possession  o* 
the  Milanese  ?  Who  was  to  have  Parma  and  Placentia  ? 
Where  is  Parma?  Where  is  Placentia?  What  effect  did 
this  treaty  have  on  Chievres  ?  Was  his  death  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  Charles  ? 

214.  Where  did  hostilities  commence,  while  Charles  and 
Leo  were  preparing  to  attack  Milan  ?  By  whom  ?  In  whose 
name?  Who  commanded  the  French?  Was  Navarre 
gained  by  them  ? 

215.  Where  is  Pampeluna?  V^at  fortress  resisted? 
What  distinguished  man  was  wounded  there  ?     What  order 
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did  he  found  ?  After  conquering  Navarre,  what  imprudent 
itep  did  TEsparre  take  ?  What  was  the  consequence  of  hit 
invading  Castile  ?  Where  is  Navarre  ?  How  is  it  bounded  P 
Wiiere  is  Logrogno  ?  Which  way  is  it  from  Pampeiuna  to 
Logrogno  ? 

P.  2 1 6.  In  what  other  part  of  Charles's  territories  did  Francis 
attack  him  ?  Where  is  Bouillon  ?  Luxembourg  ?  Vireton  f 
Who  was  induced  by  Francis  to  declare  war  against  Charles  t 
Whither  did  he  march  ?  Where  were  Robert's  troops  raised  t 
To  whom  did  Charles  complain  of  this  attack  ?  Did  Francis 
acknowledge  his  participation  in  it  ?  Why  did  he  order  De 
la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops  ?  What  general  was  sent  by 
Charles  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  De  la  Mark  ?  How  did 
he  succeed?  After  reducing  Bouillon,  whither  did  the 
count  of  Nassau  proceed  ?  How  did  he  obtain  possession  of 
Mouson  ?     Where  is  Mouson  ? 

217.  What  place  did  he  next  invest  ?  Who  commanded  at 
Mezieres  ?  What  was  his  character  ?  Where  is  Mezieres  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  ?  What  place  did  Francis 
then  first  retake  ?  What  happened  to  him  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Valenciennes  >  Where  is  Valenciennes  ?  How  did 
he  offend  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon  ?  Where  was  a  congress 
held  during  those  military  operations  ?  Why  did  it  not  pro- 
duce peace  ?  What  was  Wolsey's  object  in  devoting  himself 
to  the  interest  of  Charles  ? 

218.  What  was  the  result  of  the  congress?  Where  did 
Wolsey  visit  Charles  ?  How  was  he  received  ?  What  was 
the  result  of  this  visit  ?  According  to  the  league  formed  be- 
tween Wolsey  (for  Henry  VIII.)  and  Charles,  on  which  side 
was  Charles  to  invade  France  ?  On  which  side  was  Henry  to 
invade  it  ?  With  how  many  men  each  ?  Whom  was  Charles 
to  marry  ?  What  was  Henry's  real  motive  for  war  with 
France  ?  What  part  of  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  war  begui? 
by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against  Francis?  Where  is 
Lombardy  ?     Were  the  French  popular  in  Italy  ? 

219.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  governor  of 
Milan?  Whom  did  he  banish?  Whither  did  Leo  permit 
the  exiles  to  retire  ?  Did  the  Marechal  de  Foix  succeed  in 
surprising  them  ?  By  whose  good  conduct  was  he  repulsed  ? 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  French  attack  on  Reggio, 
how  did  Leo  proceed  ? 

220.  With  whom  did  he  conclude  a  treaty  ?  Whom  did  ha 
excommunicate  ?  Where  is  Milan  ?  Where  is  Reggio  ?  In 
who.se  territories  was  Reggio?  Who  commanded  the  im 
perial  forces  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in  Italy  ?  Who  com 
manded  the  French  ?  What  kind  of  mercenaries  were  em- 
ployed on  both  sides  ? 

221  Was  there  a  law  of  tne  Swiss  agamst  this?  What 
did  the  Swiss  government  order  their  subjects  to  do  ?  How 
did  the  cardinal  of  Sion  prevent  this  order  from  taking  effect 
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in  the  army  of  the  allies  ?    What  was  its  effect  in  the  French 
army  ?    Whither  did  Lautrec  retire  ? 

P.  222.  How  did  Colonna  gain  possession  of  Milan  ?  Whither 
did  Lautrec  then  retire  ?  To  what  state  were  Parma  and 
Placentia  united?  How  was  Leo  X.  affected  by  the  news? 
For  what  purpose  was  the  conclave  of  cardinals  assembled  at 
Rome  ?  Was  Wolsey's  interest  strong  among  the  cardinals  ? 
What  cardinal  had  secured  fifteen  voices?  How  was  the 
choice  at  last  decided  ? 

223.  To  what  did  the  cardinals  attribute  this  unexpected 
choice  ?  What  ambassador's  influence  was  the  real  cause  of 
it  ?  How  did  Francis  regard  it  ?  By  whose  assistance  was 
he  enabled  to  invade  the  Milanese  ? 

224.  How  were  the  Swiss  troops  exasperated  against  I^au- 
tree  ?  What  did  they  require  him  to  do  ?  Did  he  lead 
them  to  battle  ?  What  was  the  result  ?  What  were  the 
consequences  of  this  defeat  ?  What  city  and  territories  re- 
mained subject  to  France  ?  How  did  Colonna  become  pos- 
lessed  of  this  country  ? 

225.  What  sovereign  declared  war  with  France  in  May  ? 
How  did  Francis  receive  the  herald  who  declared  war? 
What  country  did  Charles  visit  on  his  return  from  Germany 
to  Spain  ?  How  long  did  his  visit  last  ?  What  were  its  con- 
sequences ?    Whom  did  Charles  create  his  high  admiral  ? 

226.  What  coasts  did  he  ravage  ?  Where  did  he  take 
command  of  an  army  ?  Where  is  Normandy  ?  Bretagne  ? 
Morlaix  ?  Picardy  ?  Whither  did  Surrey  proceed  with  the 
count  de  Buren  ?  What  mode  of  warfare  was  used  by  the 
duke  of  Vendome  for  the  defence  of  France  ?  How  did  he 
succeed  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  second  campaign  ? 
During  this  time  what  country  did  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
enter  ?  What  city  did  he  take  ?  Where  is  Hungary  ? 
Where  is  Belgrade  ?  On  what  river  ?  What  island  did  he 
turn  his  forces  against  ?  To  whom  did  the  island  belong  ? 
Where  is  it  situated?  What  was  the  number  of  his  army? 
Of  his  fleet  ?  What  was  the  force  of  the  knights  of  St 
John?  Who  commanded  the  knights?  Of  whom  did  he 
implore  assistance  ? 

227.  Who  united  with  him  in  his  request  ?  How  did  they 
•ucceed  ?  How  long  did  the  knights  sustain  the  siege  ? 
What  island  did  the  emperor  grant  the  knights  ?  Where  is 
Malta? 
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228.  When  did  Charles  arrive  in  Spain?  In  what  state 
did  he  find  the  country  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  free 
gift  granted  by  the  cortes  to  the  emperor  ?  Where  is  Ga- 
licia  ?  Where  is  the  city  of  Toledo  ?  What  course  did  the 
citizens  of  Toledo  take  ?  Who  wa«  their  leader  ?  Where  ii 
Segovia  ? 
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P.  229.  Wh »  had  been  their  representative  in  the  cortes  of 
Oalicia?  How  was  he  treated  at  his  return?  Where  are 
the  cities  of  Burgos  and  Zamora  ?  How  were  the  represen. 
tatives  of  these  cities  treated  ?  Where  had  Adrian  the  regent 
of  Spain  fixed  the  seat  of  government  ?  Who  was  Adrian  I 
Where  is  Valladolid  ?  When  did  Adrian  assemble  the  privj 
council  ?    Did  Adrian  adopt  mild  or  violent  measures  ? 

230.  Whom  did  he  send  to  Segovia?  How  was  he  received 
by  the  Segovians  ?  How  did  he  proceed  against  the  Segovi, 
ans?  Who  reinforced  the  Segovian  army?  Which  party 
was  victorious  ?  Whom  did  Adrian  order  to  besiege  Segovia 
in  form  ?  In  what  city  was  a  magazine  established  by  car- 
dinal Ximenes  ?  Where  is  Medina  del  Campo  ?  Did  they 
deliver  the  battering  cannon  to  Fonseca?  How  did  Fon- 
seca  treat  the  inhabitants  ? 

231.  How  did  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid  express  their 
resentment  for  this  injury  ?  How  did  cardinal  Adrian  en- 
deavour to  stop  these  outrages  ?     With  what  success  ? 

232.  What  was  the  first  object  of  Padilla  ?  Where  was 
the  convention  appointed  to  be  held  ?  Where  is  Avila  ?  To 
what  did  the  deputies  bind  themselves  by  oath  ?  What  did 
they  style  the  convention  ?  What  did  they  agree  to  require 
of  Adrian  ?  To  what  city  did  Padilla  march  ?  Where  is 
Tordesillas  ?    Of  whose  person  did  Padilla  possess  himself  ? 

233.  What  did  they  commission  Padilla  to  do  at  Vallado. 
lid  ?  What  was  Adrian's  situation  after  this  ?  Was  the 
emperor  aware  of  these  disturbances  ?  Why  could  he  not 
then  return  to  Spain  ?  Did  he  adopt  the  violent  or  conciliatory 
course  with  the  rebels  ? 

234.  What  did  he  in  his  circulars  exhort  the  people  to 
do  ?  What  did  he  exhort  the  nobles  to  do  ?  Whom  did 
he  join  with  Adrian  in  the  regency  ?  Did  these  concessions 
produce  any  effect  ?  What  measure  did  the  junta  resort  to  ? 
When  did  the  delegates  of  the  junta  set  out  for  Germany  ? 

235.  What  intelligence  did  they  hear  from  the  co-^irt  ? 
What  effect  did  this  have  ?  How  were  the  junta  affected  by 
this  intelligence  from  the  court  ?  What  did  they  declare  the 
conduct  of  the  emperor  to  be  ?  What  measures  of  opposi- 
tion were  discussed  in  the  junta  ?  With  what  force  did  they 
take  the  field  ?  Who  were  candidates  for  the  office  of  gen*v 
ral  ?  Who  was  appointed  ?  Where  did  the  regents  assem- 
ble the  royal  army  ?  What  formed  the  chief  strength  of  their 
army  ?    Who  commanded  the  royalists  ? 

236.  Where  did  he  attempt  to  surround  and  reduce  De 
Haro's  force  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  ?  How  did  he 
■ucceed  ?  Whither  did  he  march  ?  Whither  did  De  Haro 
march  ?  What  did  he  gain  possession  of  there  ?  What  were 
the  consequences  of  the  rebels  losing  possession  of  the  queen*! 
person  ?  Where  did  the  remnant  of  the  junta  and  the  army 
assemble  ?    Who  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  ? 
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P.  237.  What  did  the  rebels  most  neevl  ?  How  was  monej 
raised  ?  How  did  the  regents  raise  money  to  pay  the  xoysd 
troops  ?  What  place  did  Padilla  take  by  storm  ?  Where  ig 
Torrelobaton  ? 

238.  Did  he  improve  this  victory  ?  How  did  the  junta  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  active  measures?  Whtre  did  the  con- 
stable assemble  troops  ?  Where  is  Burgos  ?  With  whoro 
did  he  affect  a  junction?  As  they  advanced,  towards  what 
place  did  Padilla  retreat  ?  Where  is  Toro  ?  Where  was  he 
overtaken  by  Haro?     Where  is  Villalar? 

239.  Where  and  when  was  Padilla  captured?  How  was  he 
treated  ?  After  the  victory  at  Villalar,  what  cities  opened 
their  gates  to  the  royalists  ?  Was  the  confederation  of  cities 
against  the  emperor  broken  up  ?  Which  was  the  only  city 
that  held  out  ?  Who  animated  the  citizens  to  resist  the  em 
peror's  forces  ? 

240.  To  whom  did  she  write  ?  How  did  she  raise  money  ? 
After  expelling  the  French  from  Navarre,  what  place  did  the 
royal  army  invest?  Was  Donna  Maria  intimidated  by  this? 
What  event  caused  the  clergy  to  desert  her  ?  Whither 
did  she  finally  escape?  What  was  the  consequence  of  her 
flight  ?  Did  this  rebellion  increase  or  lessen  the  power  of  the 
crown  ? 

241.  What  had  been  the  state  of  Valencia  since  1520? 
Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ?  The  city  ?  What  as- 
sociations subsisted  there  ?  Against  whom  where  the  Va- 
lencians  most  exasperated?  Did  the  nobles  defend  them, 
selves  ?  Which  party  then  prevailed  ?  Who  prevented  an 
open  rebellion  in  Aragon  ? 

242.  What  happened  in  Majorca?  Where  is  Aragon? 
Majorca  ?  What  act  of  clemency  did  the  emperor  perform 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Spain?  By  what  other  means 
did  he  acquire  an  ascendancy  over  his  Spanish  subjects  ? 

243.  How  was  pope  Adrian  received  in  Italy  ?  How  did 
he  manage  the  concerns  of  his  office  ?  To  whom  did  he 
restore  places  wrested  from  them  by  the  church  ?  For  what 
purpose  did  he  try  to  reconcile  Charles  and  Francis  ?  Was 
he  qualified  for  this  undertaking  ? 

244.  Who  entered  into  a  league  against  Francis?  Was 
Francis  disheartened  by  the  defection  of  his  allies  ? 

245.  What  country  did  he  propose  to  invade  in  person? 
What  prevented  this  ?  Who  was  the  author  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Francis  ?  Was  he  related  to  the  king  ?  Why  did 
Louise,  the  king's  mother,  hate  the  Bourbons  ?  How  had  the 
king  injured  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ? 

246.  What  was  the  eff'ect  of  these  injuries  ?  What  did  the 
emperor  offer  him  ?  Who,  besides  the  constable  and  Charles 
v.,  was  to  invade  France  ?  How  many  men  was  Bourbon  to 
ftirnish  ?    Where  was  the  emperor  to  enter  France  ?   Henry  ? 
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Where  was  Bourbon  to  act  in  the  war?  For  what  did  the 
conspirators  wait  ?  Who  informed  Francis  of  the  corrrspond- 
ence  between  Bourbon  and  Charles  V.  ? 

P.  247.  Where  did  he  visit  Bourbon  ?  What  was  the  re- 
■uit  of  the  visit  ?  When  did  the  constable  make  his  escape 
into  Italy  ?  Did  Francis  go  to  Italy  ?  Whom  did  he  appoint 
in  his  place  to  lead  the  army  ? 

248.  What  was  his  character  ?  Who  commanded  the  im- 
perialists ?  To  what  city  did  he  retire  ?  Did  he  make  good 
the  defence  of  Milan?  What  prelate  died  during  these 
transactions  ? 

249.  How  long  did  the  conclave  last  for  choosing  his  suc- 
cessor ?  Who  was  chosen  ?  What  title  did  he  take  ?  Of 
what  state  had  he  already  the  government  ?  Why  was  not 
cardinal  Wolsey  chosen  pope  ?  Did  he  secretly  resent  the 
emporor's  indifference  to  his  interests  ? 

250.  Had  Henry  VIII.  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  treaty  with 
Charles  ?  What  retarded  his  military  operations  ?  When 
did  his  army  take  the  field  ?  Under  whose  command  ?  How 
near  to  Paris  did  he  approach  ?  Who  commanded  the 
French  ? 

251.  Did  the  emperor  succeed  in  his  attack  upon  Bur- 
gundy ajd  Guienne  ?  What  had  Francis  I.  effected  in  1 523  ? 
What  misfortunes  happened  to  France  in  the  beginning  of 
1524?      What  did  the   pope  desire?      Was  he  successful? 

252.  Where  did  the  allied  army  assemble?  Who  suc- 
ceeded Colonna  in  the  command  of  it  ?  To  what  two  gene- 
rals was  the  chief  conduct  of  military  affairs  given  ?  What 
was  the  result.  ^  f  the  campaign  ?  What  disciple  of  Luther 
raised  a  sedition  in  Saxony  ? 

253.  H<,w  was  it  terminated  ?  What  work  had  occupied 
Luther  in  his  retreat?  Who  assisted  him?  When  was  a 
p^rtofthe  New  Testament  finished  and  published?  What 
was  the  effect  of  its  publication  ? 

254.  What  cities  embraced  the  Lutheran  religion  ?  What 
princes  became  patrons  of  Luther's  opinions  ?  What  was 
pope  Adriari's  character  ?  Who  was  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  at 
Nuremburg  ?  In  his  brief,  how  did  he  require  Luther  to  be 
treated  by  the  diet  ?  What  did  he  say  in  his  brief  concern. 
Ing  the  corruption  of  the  church  ? 

255.  Did  the  diet  execute  the  edict  of  Worms?  Why  not? 
What  measure  did  they  recommend  to  the  pope  ?  Whai  did 
the  pope's  nuncio  propose  ?  Did  he  prevail  upon  the  diet  to 
reknquish  the  proposal  for  a  general  council  ? 

256.  How  did  he  avoid  bearing  unpleasant  tidings  to  his 
master  the  pope?  What  did  the  diet  recommend  in  their 
recess  of  March  6, 1523  ?  Hsw  were  the  reformers  benefited 
by  the  diet  of  Nuremburg?  Where  is  Nuremburg?  TVi 
what  did  they  appeal  in  their  subsequent  controversies  ? 
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P.  257.  How  was  pope  Adrian's  conduct  regarded  ai  Itoine  ? 
How  were  his  schemes  of  ref(»rmation  treated  by  the  car- 
dinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  't  What  was  the  character  of 
Dope  Clement  VII.  ?    Was  he  willing  to  call  a  council  ? 

258.  Whom  did  he  send  to  Nuremburg  as  his  nuncio}* 
What  did  Campegglo  exhort  the  diet  to  do  ?  Did  he  prevail 
upon  the  diet  to  persecute  the  Lutherans  ? 
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259.  What  power  had  been  expelled  from  Italy?  Who 
was  restored  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  ?  What  did  the  Italiant 
desire  ?  To  what  did  the  pope  advise  Charles  V.  ?  Was 
his  advice  regarded  ?  What  part  of  France  did  he  propose  to 
invade  ? 

260.  What  part  was  Henry  VIII.  to  invade?  Where  is 
Provence?  Picardy?  Guienne?  Of  what  country  was 
Bourbon  to  be  put  in  possession  ?  How  many  men  did  the 
emperor  employ  in  the  invasion  of  Provence  >  Under  whose 
command  ?  To  what  city  did  Pescara  lay  siege  ?  Where  is 
Marseilles?  To  what  city  did  Bourbon  wish  to  march? 
Where  is  Lyons?    On  what  river? 

261.  How  did  Francis  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Mar- 
seilles  ?  Did  the  citizens  of  Marseilles  make  good  its  de- 
fence ?  How  long  did  the  siege  last  ?  Meantime,  where  had 
Francis  assembled  an  army  ?  Where  is  Avignon  ?  Whither 
did  the  imperialists  retire  on  the  approach  of  this  army  ? 
After  having  repelled  the  invaders  of  France,  what  did  Francis 
next  attempt?  Did  Pescara  arrive  at  Milan  before  the 
French? 

262.  Did  he  keep  possession  of  the  city  ?  How  did  Lannoy 
raise  money  ?  What  did  Pescara  prevail  on  the  Spanish  troops 
to  do?  Whither  did  Bourbon  go  to  raise  troops  ?  Whither 
did  the  imperialists  retire  "i  Where  is  Lodi  ?  On  what  river  ? 
To  what  city  did  he  lay  siege  ?  Where  is  Pavia  ?  On  what 
river?  Which  way  from  Milan?  By  how  many  veterans 
was  it  defended  ?  Under  whose  command  ?  What  was  his 
character  ? 

263.  How  long  did  F'rancis  prosecute  the  siege  ?  Meantime, 
what  was  the  situation  of  the  army  under  Lannoy  and  Pes- 
cara? How  was  this  inaction  satirized  at  Rome?  How  did 
Leyva  defend  Pavia?  How  did  Francis's  army  suffer  by 
attempting  to  divert  the  course  of  the  Tesino  ?  What  did 
pope  Clement  desire  at  this  time?  What  treaty  did  he 
conclude  with  France?  What  kingdom  did  Francis  then 
attempt  to  conquer  ? 

264.  How  many  men  did  he  detach  from  his  army  for  thi» 
purpose  ?  Under  whose  command  ?  Was  this  a  wise  mea- 
•ure  ?  Was  the  garrison  of  Pavia  reduced  to  extremities  ? 
vaarquis  of  Villena  make  to  Charles  when  his  castle  wa« 
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How  many  Germans  did  Bourbon  bring  to  their  relief  > 
When  the  imperialists  approached,  what  did  Francis's  {gene- 
rals wish  him  to  do  ?  What  did  Bonnivet  advise  ?  Which 
was  the  best  advice  ?     Whose  advice  did  Francis  follow  ? 

P.  265.  How  did  the  Swiss  under  Francis  behave  ?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  Francis  ?  Who  saved  his  life  ?  To  whom 
did  he  surrender  ? 

266.  How  many  men  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  ?  What 
other  king  besides  Francis  was  made  prisoner  ?  What  was 
its  effect  on  the  French  power  in  Italy  ?  Who  had  the  care  of 
Francis.'  Whither  did  he  conduct  him?  To  whose  care 
did  he  commit  him  ?  How  was  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Pavia  conveyed  to  Charles  i  How  did  Charles  receive  the 
intelligence  ?    Was  this  moderation  real  or  affected  ? 

267.  What  was  Francis's  letter  to  his  mother  ?  What  saved 
the  country  from  ruin  ?  What  did  Louise  do  ?  What  king 
did  she  attempt  to  conciliate  ? 

268.  What  were  Henry's  views?  Was  he  disposed  to  aid 
Francis  ?  How  was  Wolsey  disposed  towards  Francis  ?  Did 
they  come  to  a  secret  agreement  with  Louise?  What  public 
measures  did  Henry  take  ?  What  did  his  ambassadors  de- 
mand  of  Charles? 

269.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  Italy  ? 
What  did  Lannoy  oblige  the  pope  to  do  ?  Did  Charles  con- 
firm the  treaty  ?    Was  the  pope  defrauded  of  his  money  ? 

270.  What  use  did  Lannoy  make  of  the  money  exacted 
from  the  pope  ?  Did  Charles  resolve  to  treat  Francis  gene 
rously  ?  What  terms  of  liberation  did  he  order  de  Roeux  to 
propose  to  Francis  ?  How  did  Francis  treat  the  proposal  ? 
Did  Francis  believe  that  these  conditions  came  from  Charles  ? 
Whither  was  he  removed  by  Lannoy  ? 

271.  What  part  of  Spain  did  he  arrive  at  ?  Where  is  Bar- 
celona '/  To  what  city  was  he  conducted  ?  Who  had  the 
care  of  him  ?  What  treaty  was  concluded  about  this  time  ? 
Who  laid  a  plot  for  freeing  Italy  from  Charles  V.  ? 

272.  How  did  Morone  prevail  on  Pescara  to  join  in  the 
plot? 

273.  To  whom  did  Pescara  betray  the  plot  ?  Was  Charles 
aware  of  it  before?  What  did  he  require  Pescara  to  do? 
How  did  Pescara  manage  the  betrayal  of  Morone  ? 

274.  Whither  was  Morone  conducted  ?  How  was  Sforza 
punished?  How  did  Charles  treat  Francis?  On  what  pre. 
tence  did  he  stay  away  from  Madrid  and  avoid  visiting  Fran- 
cis?     What  was  the  effect  of  this  treatment  on  Francis  ? 

275.  What  did  Charles  do  when  Francis  was  sick  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  his  visit?  How  was  Francis  treated  on  hU 
recovery?  How  did  Charles  treat  the  traitor  Bourbon? 
What  was  the  object  of  this  ?  Did  the  Spanish  nation  ap- 
prove of  his  courtesies  to  Bourbon?     What  reply  did  the 
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wanted  for  Bourbon  ?    Whose  hand  did  Bourbon  demand  m 
marriage  ? 

P.  276.  How  was  he  rewarded  by  Charles  ?  Besides  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  what  duchy  was  granted  him  ? 
What  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  ? 
What  duchess  and  what  king  interceded  for  Francis  t  With 
what  success  ?  To  what  resolution  did  Francis  at  last  come  ? 
What  was  its  effect  on  Charles  ? 

277.  When  was  the  treaty  which  procured  Francis's  liberty 
signed?  What  were  some  of  its  conditions?  How  did 
Francis  try  to  annul  this  treaty  before  signing  it  9 

278.  How  was  he  restored  to  his  friends  at  the  river  An- 
dayc?  What  exclamation  did  he  make  as  he  mounted  hit 
horse  ?  How  long  was  this  after  the  battle  ef  Pavia  ?  Whom 
did  Charles  marry  ?    With  what  dowry  ? 

279  What  was  the  condition  of  Germany  at  this  time? 
Where  did  the  peasants  first  appear  in  arms  *  Where  is 
Suabia  ?  How  did  they  proceed  ?  Of  what  rank  in  societf 
were  their  leaders  ? 

280.  At  first,  had  the  insurrection  any  connexion  with  re. 
ligion  ?  Who  led  the  rebels  in  Thuringia  ?  Where  is  Tho. 
ringia?  To  what  elector  is  Thuringia  subject?  What  was 
the  character  of  Thomas  Muncer?  At  what  did  he  and  his 
followers  aim  ? 

281.  MThat  was  their  number?  What  impious  and  blas> 
phemous  pretensions  did  he  make?  What  princes  sur- 
rounded  Muncer  and  his  8000  followers  ? 

282.  How  was  their  ambassador  treated  ?  How  was  this 
outrage  punished?  What  was  Muncer's  fate?  How  did 
Luther  act  during  these  troubles?  Whom  did  he  marry? 
What  protector  of  the  reformers  died  in  1526  ?  Into  what 
was  Prussia  erected  ? 

283.  To  whom  did  Francis  write  on  his  return  to  France  ? 
What  did  Charles's  ambassadors  demand  of  him  ?  What 
answer  did  he  make  ? 

284.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  holy  league  ?  Between 
whom  wai»  it  made  ?  From  what  oath  did  the  pope  absolve 
Francis  ?  Upon  what  did  Charles  resolve  ?  Whom  did  he 
send  to  Paris  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  treaty  ?  How 
was  their  demand  treated  by  Francis  ? 

2B5.  How  did  Charles  behave  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  the  holy  league  ?  Was  Francis  active  in  executing  the  holy 
league  ?  What  successes  did  Bourbon  meet  with  in  the  Mi. 
lanese?  What  great  family  in  Italy  were  attached  to  the 
OhiboUine  or  imperial  interest  ?  With  how  many  men  did 
Colonna  enter  Rome? 

286.  Wliere  did  Clement  take  refuge?  What  palaces  and 
church  were  plundered?  What  reinforcements  did  the  im- 
perial army  in  Italy  receive  ?     Were  these  troops  well  paid  ^ 
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P.  287.  How  was  Bourbon  obliged  to  raise  money  for  them  ? 
Whom  did  Bourbon  liberate  ?  For  what  ransom  ?  How  did 
ke  afterward  treat  Morone  ?  How  had  pope  Clement  acted 
towards  Colonna  and  his  family  ?    Did  he  also  attack  Naples  f 

288.  To  whom  did  Bourbon  leave  the  command  of  Milan? 
How  numerous  was  his  army  ?  How  was  it  provided  ?  How 
did  he  conciliate  his  soldiers  when  they  mutinied  ? 

289.  With  whom  did  the  pope  make  a  treaty  ?  Did  he 
rely  on  this  so  much  as  to  disband  his  troops  P  Did  Bourbon 
regard  Lannoy's  treaty  with  the  pope  ?  What  city  did  he 
resolve  to  assault  and  plunder  ? 

290.  How  did  the  pope  prepare  to  resist  Bourbon  ?  WhfB 
did  Bourbon  encamp  in  the  plains  of  Rome  ? 

291.  How  was  Bourbon  dressed  for  the  battle?  How 
did  he  attack  the  city  ?  What  were  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  ? 

292.  Did  this  dishearten  the  soldiers  ?  How  was  the  pope 
employed  during  the  battle  ?  Where  did  he  take  shelter } 
What  was  the  fate  of  Rome  ? 

293.  Who  succeeded  Bourbon  ?  Did  he  besiege  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo  ?  From  whom  did  the  pope  expect  relief  ? 
Did  the  duke  d'Urbino  grant  it  ? 

294.  Did  Charles  V.  disclaim  this  attack  upon  Rome? 
What  inconsistency  was  Charles  guilty  of  in  his  prayers? 
What  country  was  invaded  by  Solyman?  Who  was  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?  Who  was  his  general  ?  What  wa« 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Mohacz  ?  Who  claimed  the  two 
crowns  of  Lewis  ?  By  what  right  ?  Did  Ferdinand  gain 
tlie  kingdoms  ?  Did  Luther's  followers  gain  ground  in  Oer. 
many? 
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295.  How  was  Charles's  treatment  of  the  pope  regarded  by 
the  other  European  powers  ?  What  princes  entered  into 
alliance  apainsi  Charles  ?  What  were  the  principal  terms  of 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Amiens,  between  Francis  and  Wolsey 
on  the  part  of  Henry  ?  What  claim  did  Henry  give  up  ?  For 
what  price  ? 

29f>.  Who  had  the  custody  of  the  pope  ?  How  did  the 
Florentines  and  Venetians  behave  towards  his  holiness  ?  To 
what  city  did  Lannoy  and  Moncada,  and  the  marquis  of 
Guasto,  march  with  their  troops  ?  Whom  did  Francis  and 
the  Venetians  appoint  generalissimo  of  the  league  ? 

297.  Was  he  successful  in  Italy  ?  On  what  terms  was  the 
pope  released  ? 

298.  How  long  had  he  been  confined  ?  Did  the  pope  wait 
to  be  formally  hberated?  How  did  Charles  treat  this  offer? 
With  what  forms  did  Francis  and  Henry  declare  war  against 

28—38 
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Charles  ?    How  was  the  English  herald  aaswered  by  Charles  ? 
How  was  Francis's  herald  answered  ? 

P.  299.  How  large  was  Lautrec's  army  in  Italy?  Towards 
what  country  were  they  advancing  ?  What  army  evacuated 
Rome  as  they  advanced  ?  How  long  had  they  been  in  Rome  ? 
How  much  was  their  number  reduced  ?  By  what  causes  ? 
Whither  did  they  retreat  ?  How  was  Lautrec  received  by 
the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples?  What  city  did  he 
besiege  ?  Whose  galleys  guarded  the  harbour  ?  Under 
irhose  command  ? 

300.  Wlio  attacked  Philippino?  With  what  success? 
What  officer  was  killed  ?  Who  was  taken  prisoner  ?  Where 
is  Genoa  ?  How  was  Doria  treated  by  Francis  and  his  mi- 
nisters ?  What  injury  did  the  French  offer  to  his  country, 
Genoa?  What  measure  did  Doria  take  in  consequence  of 
this  ?  How  did  Francis  attempt  to  punish  his  boldness  ? 
Did  he  succeed  ?  What  officer  invited  Doria  to  enter  into 
the  emperor's  service  ? 

301.  Did  he  accept  the  offer  ?  What  city  did  he  relieve  ? 
Who  commanded  the  imperialists  at  Naples  ?  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  imperial  army  ?  Of  the  French  army  ? 
Where  did  Lautrec  die  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ? 

302.  Wliither  did  he  retreat  with  the  remains  of  the  French 
army  ?  On  what  terms  did  he  surrender  ?  How  did  Doria 
expel  the  French  from  Genoa  ?  What  general  did  Francis 
send  to  the  Milanese  ?    By  whom  was  he  defeated  ? 

303.  Did  Francis  desire  peace  ?  Did  the  other  contending 
powers  ?  What  ladies  undertook  to  make  peace  ?  Mean- 
time,  what  treaty  was  concluded  by  Charles  ?  What  were  its 
chief  terms  ? 

304.  What  were  the  terras  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  Mar- 
garet and  Louise?  Why  did  Henry  VHL  favour  Franc:s, 
and  consent  implicitly  to  the  treaty  ?  Whom  did  Henry  w;sh 
to  divorce  ? 

305.  To  retain  Francis's  friendship  as  a  counterbalance  to 
Charles's  power,  what  did  Henry  do  ?  In  what  countiy  did 
the  emperor  land  soon  after  the  treaty  ?  To  whom  did  he 
leave  the  government  of  Spain  ?  At  what  port  did  the  em- 
peror first  land  ?  Whom  did  he  honour  there  ?  Where  did 
he  meet  the  pope  ?  In  what  manner  ?  Where  is  Bologna  7 
What  danger  had  lately  threatened  Vienna  ? 

306.  How  did  Charles  treat  Sforza  ?  The  duke  of  Ferrara  ? 
fhe  Venetians  ? 

307.  Who  was  made  absolute  ruler  of  Florence?  With 
rhat  titles  was  Charles  crowned  in  Italy  ?  What  progress 
lad  Luther's  doctrines  made  in  Germany  ?  Where  and  when 
lid  the  emperor  hold  a  diet  of  the  empire  ?  Were  the  diet 
preparsd  to  oppress  the  Lutherans  ?  What  did  the  emper«»r*s 
agents  desire  of  their  ? 
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P.  308.  What  were  the  members  who  protested  against  this 
decree  called?  How  was  the  term  afterwards  applied? 
Where  did  Charles  appoint  a  diet  of  the  empire?  On  his 
way  to  the  diet,  what  did  he  find  the  disposition  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  be  concerning  religion  ? 

309.  What  spirit  actuated  the  members  of  the  diet  ?  Was 
Luther  there?  Who  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  Pro- 
testant confession  of  faith,  or  creed  ?  What  was  it  called  ? 
Did  it  leave  so  many  marks  of  distinction  between  papists 
and  protestants,  as  to  forbid  their  future  coalition  ? 

310.  Did  Charles  prevail  on  the  princes  to  renounce  their 
opinions?  What  measures  did  Campeggio  advise?  What 
decree  was  issued  ? 

311.  How  did  this  affect  Melancthon?  Luther?  Where 
did  the  protestants  meet  to  form  a  league  ?  To  what  kings 
did  they  apply  for  protection  ?  How  had  Charles  formed  a 
scheme  for  continuing  the  imperial  crown  in  his  family  ? 
Why  did  the  protestants  oppose  this  ? 

312.  How  did  the  elector  of  Saxony  oppose  Charles's  views  ? 
Was  Ferdinand  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  ?  On  hearing 
this,  what  did  the  protestants  of  Smalkalde  do  ?  How  did 
Francis  favour  the  protestants  ? 

313.  How  did  Henry  VIII.  ?  Why  was  Charles  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  protestants  ?  What  were  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Ratisbon  ?  What  intelligence  from  Solyman  ended 
the  diet  ? 

314.  What  measures  were  taken  to  oppose  Solyman? 
What  was  the  number  of  the  allied  army  ?  Who  took  com- 
mand  of  it?  Was  the  campaign  signalized  by  any  great 
battle  ?  Which  party  retreated  ?  What  friend  of  the  pro- 
testants  died  ? 

315.  What  treaty  did  Charles  conclude  with  the  pope? 
Where  were  the  imperial  forces  sent  ?  Where  did  Charles 
land  in  Spain?  How  had  Francis  attempted  to  elude  his 
late  treaty  ?  How  did  Francis  effect  an  alliance  with  the 
pope  ?     Who  was  to  marry  Catherine  de'  Medicis  ? 

316.  Where  did  the  pope  and  Francis  meet?  What 
marriage  took  place  there  ?  Was  any  treaty  made  between 
them? 

317.  Did  the  pope  favour  Henry  VIII. 's  application  for  a 
divorce  ?  From  whom  did  Henry  obtain  permission  ?  Whom 
did  Henry  marry  ? 

318.  What  decree  did  the  cardinals  obtain  from  the  pope  ? 
What  effect  did  this  produce  on  Henrjr?  What  did  the 
parliament  declare  ?  Was  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
thus  nearly  overturned  in  England  ?  What  happened  in  the 
»ext  reign  in  England  ?     When  did  pope  Clement  die  ? 

319.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  was  the  belief  of  the 
anabaptists  concerning  baptism  ?     What  concerning  civil  f O' 
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Temment  ?     About  property  ?     What  were  the  names  of  the 
two  anabaptist  prophets  ? 

P.  320.  Of  what  did  they  gain  possession  ?  Where  is 
Munster  ? 

321.  Who  besieged  Munster?    What  became  of  Matthias  ? 

322.  Who  succeeded  to  his  power  over  the  people  ?  What 
title  did  he  take  ? 

323.  How  did  Luther  regard  Boccold's  conduct? 

324.  How  was  the  city  captured  by  the  imperialists  ? 

325.  What  was  Boccold's  fate  ?  What  duke  had  been  ex- 
pelled his  dominions  in  1519?  Who  seized  his  dominions? 
What  prince  helped  the  duke  to  recover  his  dominions? 
What  king  supplied  the  means  ?  What  religion  was  esta- 
blished in  Wurtemberg?  Did  Ferdinand  acknowledge  his 
right? 

326.  How  did  he  gain  the  protestant  princes  to  acknow- 
ledge him  king  of  the  Romans  ?  Did  Paul  IIL  consent  to 
hold  a  general  council  ?  Where  ?  Who  objected  ?  On  what 
grounds  ?  What  enterprise  did  the  emperor  undertake  at 
this  time  ?  What  is  that  country  now  called  which  anciently 
formed  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and  Massylia,  and  the 
republic  of  Carthage  ?     Where  is  it  situated  ? 

327.  To  whom  did  Muley  Hassan  apply  for  assistance  ? 
With  what  success  ?  Who  took  command  of  the  expedition 
against  Tunis  ?  Where  did  he  embark  ?  What  distinguished 
persons  accompanied  the  expedition  ?     What  knights  ? 

328.  What  port  was  the  rendezvous  ?  Who  was  admiral 
of  the  fleet  ?  Who,  under  the  emperor,  commanded  the  land 
forces  ?  How  numerous  was  the  fleet  ?  How  did  Barbarossa 
prepare  for  defence  ?  What  fortress  did  he  man  with  6,000 
Turks  ?     Who  commanded  it  ? 

329.  How  was  it  taken? 

330.  Was  Tunis  then  capable  of  defence  ?  How  did  Bar- 
barossa propose  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  ?  What  cruel 
nroposal  did  he  make  to  his  followers  ?  What  was  the  event 
of  the  general  battle  ? 

331.  Whither  did  Barbarossa  fly  ?  What  happened  in  the 
city  while  the  forces  were  gone  out  to  battle  ?  What  event 
stained  the  glory  of  this  victory  ? 

332.  How  many  Christians  gained  their  liberty  by  it  ?  How 
was  this  expedition  regarded  in  Europe  ? 
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333.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  Merveille's  missioB 
and  death  ?     What  did  Francis  do  on  hearing  of  this  ? 

334.  Could  Francis  gain  any   assistance  from  the  popa? 
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From  England?  To  whom  did  he  apply  for  aid?  Hovr  did 
ke  endeavour  to  gain  the  protestants  at  Smalkalde  ?  Whom 
did  he  invite  to  Paris  to  effect  a  union  of  parties  ? 

P.  335.  How  did  he  afterward  attempt  to  prove  his  attach- 
ment to  the  catholic  faith  ?  Did  they  agree  to  assist  him 
against  the  emperor?  Why  not?  Did  Melancthon  go  to 
Paris  ? 

336.  Against  what  duke  in  Italy  did  Francis  intend  to  make 
war  ?  Whom  did  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  marry  ?  Which 
possessed  the  greatest  talents  ?  Whose  interest  did  Beatrix 
favour  ?     How  had  Charles  of  Savoy  offended  Francis? 

337.  What  did  Francis  do?  Did  he  conquer  Savoy? 
What  city  revolted  against  the  duke  of  Savoy  ? 

338.  Whose  protection  did  Charles  of  Savoy  claim  ?  Could 
Charles  aid  him  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  Sforza's  death  ? 
Who  took  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ? 

339.  What  did  the  French  ambassadors  demand  of  Charles  ? 
What  answer  did  they  receive  ?  On  what  terms  did  Charles 
offer  single  combat  ? 

340.  How  did  he  treat  the  ambassadors  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  reply  ?  What  did  the  pope  desire  ?  Was  any  thing 
decisive  done  at  this  meeting  ?  How  did  Charles  behave  to 
the  ambassadors  the  next  day  ? 

341.  Did  he  gain  still  more  time  by  negotiation  ?  What 
number  of  imperialists  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Mi- 
lanese ?  Did  the  French  dare  to  meet  them  ?  Was  the 
emperor  with  the  army  ?  Who  commanded  under  him  ? 
What  country  did  Charles  determine  to  invade  ?  What  did 
he  direct  the  historian  Jovius  to  do? 

342.  Did  Charles's  ministers  and  generals  approve  of  his 
invasion  of  France?  Did  he  regard  their  advice?  Who 
turned  traitor  to  Francis  ?  What  country  did  he  leave  de- 
fenceless ?     Who  remained  faithful,  and  saved  Piedmont  ? 

343.  What  was  Francis's  system  of  defence  ?  To  what 
marshal  was  it  intrusted?  Where  did  Montmorency  en- 
camp ?  Where  did  the  king  ?  What  towns  did  he  think  it 
necessary  to  defend  ? 

344.  How  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
disposed  of?  How  was  the  property  disposed  of?  What 
did  the  emperor  promise  his  troops  on  his  arrival  in  Pro- 
vence ?  In  what  part  ot  France  is  Provence  ?  As  Charles 
advanced  into  France,  what  was  the  situation  of  his  army  ? 

345.  What  towns  did  he  invest?  With  what  success? 
Where  is  Marseilles?  Aries?  Who  reinforced  Montmo- 
rency at  Avignon  ?     Where  is  Avignon  ? 

346.  How  long  did  Charles  remain  at  Provence  ?  With 
what  loss  did  he  retreat  ?  What  officer  did  he  lose  ?  Whither 
did  the  emperor  conduct  his  army?  Who  succeeded 
Leyva? 
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P.  347.  For  what  country  did  he  embark?  Was  the  king 
of  the  Romans  successful  in  his  attack  on  the  opposite  frontier 
►f  France  ?  What  loss  did  Francis  suffer  in  his  family  ?  I'o 
irhat  was  the  dauphin's  death  imputed  ? 

348.  What  did  Francis  do  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  • 
What  countries  did  he  lay  claim  to  by  this  ridiculous  cere- 
mony ?  Did  Francis  proceed  to  occupy  these  countries  ? 
What  place  did  the  Flemings  invest  ?  Who  advanced  to  re- 
Heve  Terouenne  ? 

349.  What  stopped  them  ?  Where  is  Terouenne  ?  Who 
brought  about  this  suspension  of  arms  ?  For  how  long  a 
space  was  the  suspension  ?  In  what  countries  ?  Where  did 
the  war  still  reign  ?  For  how  long  did  they  conclude  a 
treaty  there  ? 

350.  With  whom  did  Francis  form  an  alliance?  What 
countries  did  Solyman  undertake  to  invade  ?  What  did 
Francis  ?  Where  is  Hungary  ?  Did  Solyman  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  treaty  ?  Who  was  his  admiral  ?  What  admiral  forced 
Barbarossa  to  retire  from  Naples?  What  induced  Charles 
to  suspend  hostilities  ?  Did  they  immediately  succeed  in 
making  a  definitive  treaty  ? 

351.  Who  undertook  to  settle  a  peace?  Did  he  succeed? 
How  long  a  truce  did  he  effect  ?  Whither  was  Charles 
driven  by  contrary  winds  ?  What  use  did  Francis  make  ot 
the  incident  ? 

352.  What  instances  of  mutual  confidence  marked  the 
meeting  ?  To  whom  did  Charles  betroth  his  daughter  ?  By 
whom  had  her  first  husband  Alexander  de'  Medici  been 
murdered?  Who  had  succeeded  Alexander  as  duke  of 
Florence  ? 

353.  To  whom  had  Francis  I.  given  his  daughter  Magdaleu 
in  marriage?  Who  was  offended  at  it?  How  did  Henry 
endeavour  to  prevent  James's  gaining  Mary  of  Guise  ?  Did 
he  succeed  ? 

354.  To  whom  did  Charles  V.  make  overtures  for  peace  and 
family  alliance  ?  What  place  had  the  pope  fixed  upon  for 
the  council  ?  Where  is  Mantua  ?  Whither  did  the  pope 
finally  transfer  the  meeting  of  the  Council  ?  What  hap- 
pened at  the  time  of  meeting  ?  What  mode  of  reform  did 
the  pope  propose?  Did  the  ecclesiastics  proceed  vigorously 
with  it  ? 

355.  What  was  the  holy  league  ?  Did  it  alarm  the  pro- 
testants  ?  Did  they  gain  any  concessions  from  the  emperor  ? 
What  enemy  of  the  Reformation  died  ? 

356.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  change  did  Henry  effect  ? 
What  was  the  dispDsition  of  Charles's  soldiers  ?  How  was  it 
manifested  ?  Who  quelled  the  mutiny  ?  Were  any  soldiers 
disbanded  ? 

357.  Wko  wiks  ordered  to  invade  France  in  1536?    Froa 
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what  assembly  did  the  queen  obtain  a  subsidy  ?  Wliat  citi- 
lens  refused  to  pay  their  part?  What  order  did  the  queen 
issue  ?  What  was  its  effect  ?  Did  the  other  ^owtis  join  the 
confederacy  ?  To  whom  did  they  send  a  deputation  ?  To 
what  council  did  Charles  refer  their  case  ? 

P.  358.  What  decision  did  they  give  ?  What  did  the  citi- 
zens of  Ghent  do  on  learning  this  decision  ?  From  whom  did 
they  seek  support  ?    Did  they  obtain  it  ? 

359.  Did  he  betray  the  rebels  to  the  emperor  ?  What  ex- 
pedient did  the  emperor  adopt  to  suppress  the  rebellion  ? 
What  number  of  attendants  did  he  take  ?  What  two  nobles 
received  him  at  Bayonne  ?  How  was  he  treated  in  the  French 
towns  ?  Where  did  Francis  meet  him  ?  How  did  they  enter 
Paris  ?    How  long  was  Charles  in  Paris  ? 

360.  On  arriving  there  did  he  perform  his  promise  to  give 
up  Milan  ?  How  did  he  evade  the  performance  of  it  ?  How 
did  the  citizens  of  Ghent  behave  on  Charles's  approach  ? 
On  what  day  did  he  enter  the  city  ? 

361.  How  were  the  citizens  punished  for  their  rebellion? 
Was  he  at  last  driven  to  the  denial  of  his  promise  concerning 
Milan  ?     What  religious  order  was  established  this  year  ? 

362.  Who  was  its  founder?  What  was  his  character? 
What  did  Loyola  pretend  was  the  origin  of  its  constitution 
and  laws  ?  Did  the  pope  at  first  favour  Loyola's  design  of 
founding  an  order  ?    How  did  Loyola  overcome  his  scruples  ? 

363.  Who  was  appointed  the  first  general  of  the  order  ?  In 
half  a  century  how  extensive  were  their  establishments  ? 
What  two  generals  perfected  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Jesuits  ?  What  is  the  primary  object  of  other  monastic 
orders  ?  What  is  the  object  of  the  Jesuits  ?  What  is  the 
form  of  government  among  the  Jesuits  ? 

364.  What  amount  of  influence  did  they  acquire  over  the 
education  of  youth  ?  Of  whom  were  they  the  confessors  ? 
Of  whom  the  spiritual  guides  ?  Of  what  did  they  thus  ac 
quire  the  direction  ?     In  what  did  they  take  part  ? 

365.  What  peculiar  source  of  wealth  had  they?  With 
what  countries  did  they  trade  ?  Where  did  they  obtain  a 
fertile  province  ?    How  did  Charles  V.  regard  the  Jesuits  ? 

366.  In  the  diet  at  Worms  who  were  the  chief  disputants  ? 

367.  Was  the  controversy  terminated  at  this  diet? 

368.  Was  the  result  of  the  diet  agreeable  to  the  pope  > 
Was  it  to  the  protestants  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  Charles's 
moderation  ?    What  had  happened  in  Hungary  ? 

369.  What  treaty  existed  between  John  and  Ferdinand  ? 
What  event  occasioned  the  breaking  of  this  treaty  ?  Who 
had  the  direction  of  affairs  on  the  side  of  Stephen  ?  Did 
Ferdinand  declare  war  against  Stephen?  Who  supported 
Stephen's  cause  } 

Zz 
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P.  370.  Hovr  did  Charles  gain  supplies  of  men  and  money 
from  the  protestants  ?  For  what  country  did  he  set  out  afT-er 
the  diet  ?  Against  what  country  had  the  emperor  concerted 
a  great  enterprise  ? 

371.  On  what  country  was  Algiers  dependent  ?  Who  go. 
remed  it  ?  Against  whom  did  he  commit  piracies  ?  What 
preparations  did  Charles  make  for  invading  Algiers?  What 
did  Andrew  Doria  advise  ? 

372.  What  happened  on  his  first  embarking  ?  Did  this  storm 
deter  him  from  his  purpose  ?  What  was  the  amount  of  hi« 
force  }  Wliere  did  he  land  in  Africa  ?  What  was  Hascen's 
force  ? 

373.  What  annoyed  the  troops  of  Charles  on  the  night  of 
their  landing?  Did  they  succeed  in  repelling  their  assailants 
in  the  morning  ?     What  happened  after  this  battle  f 

374.  What  place  did  Doria  appoint  for  re.embarking  ? 

375.  What  misfortunes  attended  the  retreat  to  Cape  Meta. 
fuz  ?    How  did  the  emperor  behave  amid  these  misfortunes  ? 

376.  What  happened  after  their  embarkation?  To  what 
port  in  Africa  was  the  emperor  driven  before  he  could  return 
to  Spain? 
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376.  Who  was  Francis's  ambassador  to  the  Porte  ?  Who 
to  Venice?  What  happened  to  them  as  they  sailed  dowa 
the  Po  ?  By  whose  instigation  were  they  murdered  ?  How 
did  Francis  behave  on  hearing  this  ? 

377.  How  did  Francis  prepare  for  war?  Who  were  ap. 
pointed  to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  in- 
tended ?  What  were  the  numbers  of  the  armies  com- 
manded by  these  princes  ?  To  what  city  did  the  dauphin  lay 
siege?  What  country  did  the  duke  of  Orleans  invade? 
What  induced  him  to  abandon  Luxemburg  ?  What  was 
lost  by  this  step  ? 

37S.  Did  the  dauphin  take  Perpignan  ?  What  was  the 
only  advantage  of  the  campaign?  How  did  the  emperor 
raise  money  ?     What  marriage  did  he  negotiate  ? 

379.  How  did  he  obtain  a  donative  from  Valencia  and  Ara- 
gon  ?  With  whom  did  he  leave  the  government  of  Spain  ? 
For  what  country  did  he  set  out  ?  With  whom  did  he  con- 
clude a  league?  How  had  Francis  lost  the  friendship  of 
Henry  V  HI? 

380.  Against  whom  had  Henry  declared  war  ?  What  occa- 
lioned  him  to  make  peace  ?  \Vhat  marriage  did  he  seek  to 
Degnfiiate  ?  How  did  Francis  seek  to  make  up  for  the  loss  ef 
Henry's  alliance  ? 

38  L  What  envoy  did  ho  send  to  Venice  and  Constantinople  f 
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What  did  Paulin  obtain  from  the  sultan  ?  What  did  Francb 
effect  in  the  Low  Countries  ?  Whose  territories  did  the  enw 
i>eror  inrade?  What  town  did  he  take?  How  were  the 
inhabitants  treated?  How  was  the  duke  of  Cleres  Umsell 
treated  ? 

P.  382.  To  what  town  did  Charles  next  lay  siege?  Where 
is  Landrecy?  Hainault?  What  forces  joined  him  there? 
Who  advanced  to  relieve  Landrecy  ?  Who  covered  the 
siege  ?     Why  did  not  a  general  engagement  ensue  ? 

383.  Who  was  obliged  to  retreat  ?  What  country  did  Soly- 
man  conquer  during  this  campaign?  How  did  Barbarotsa 
proceed  ?  What  restored  the  confidence  of  the  alarmed 
inhabitants  of  Rome  ?  What  fleet  joined  Barbarossa  at  Mar- 
seilles ?     What  town  did  the  French  and  Turks  attack  ? 

384.  Who  defended  Nice?  Where  is  Nice?  Who  re- 
lieved the  fort,  and  compelled  the  Turks  and  French  to  raise 
the  siege  ?  Who  succeeded  Henry  of  Saxony  ?  What  was 
his  character  ? 

385.  Why  did  he  not  join  the  league  of  Smalkalde? 
Where  did  the  pope  appoint  a  council  ?  Where  is  Trent  ? 
Was  any  council  held  ?  What  occasioned  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  to  tolerate  the  protestants  ? 

386.  What  occasioned  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick  to  lose 
his  dominions  ?  Against  what  did  the  protestants  of  Smsd- 
kalde  protest  ?  Where  did  the  emperor  hold  a  diet  ?  What 
princes  did  he  court? 

387.  How  did  Charles  conciliate  the  protestants?  What 
point  did  he  gain  by  th'^se  concessions?  What  forces  ?  What 
source  of  revenue? 

388.  With  what  king  did  Charles  make  a  peace?  What 
had  recently  caused  discord  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Fran- 
cis L  ?  What  design  did  Henry  and  Charles  entertain  against 
France  ?     What  ally  did  Francis  renounce  ?     Why  ? 

389.  Where  is  Carignan  ?  What  French  general  invested 
Carignan  ?  Who  was  marching  to  its  relief?  Whom  did 
Enguien  send  to  Paris  to  ask  leave  to  fight  a  general  battle? 
What  happened  at  the  interview  ? 

390.  Where  did  the  battle  take  place  ?    Describe  the  battle. 

391.  Who  conquered  ?  Who  was  wounded  ?  How  many 
Imperialists  were  slain  ?  Did  Francis  follow  up  his  advantage 
by  invading  the  Milanese?  Why  not?  How  many  troops 
did  he  take  from  Enguien's  army  ? 

392.  What  was  gained  by  the  victory  at  Cerisoles  ?  When 
Aid  the  emperor  take  the  field?  With  how  many  men? 
What  country  did  he  reduce  ?  Whither  did  he  then  marc.i  ? 
What  towns  surrendered  ?  What  one  did  he  besiege  ?  By 
whom  was  it  defended  ?  What  country  did  the  forces  of 
Henry  "\'IIL  invade  ?  Where  did  they  afterward  join  the 
king? 
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P.  393.  What  did  the  emperor  wish  him  to  do  ?  Did  h« 
comply  with  his  wishes  ?  Where  is  St.  Disier  f  How  was  the 
capture  of  St  Disier  effected  ? 

394.  What  was  gained  by  Sancerre's  gallant  defence  of  St 
Disier?  What  towns  did  Charles  take?  Where  are  Es- 
pemey  and  Chateau?  Thierry?  What  city  was  thus  en- 
dangered ? 

395.  Where  are  Rouen  and  Orleans?  What  was  done 
towards  its  defence  ?  Where  is  Meaux  ?  Ferte  ?  Towards 
what  place  did  Charles  then  fall  back  ?  Where  is  Soissons? 
Where  are  Boulogne  and  Montreuil  ?  Who  was  besieging 
them  ?     Where  was  the  treaty  signed  ? 

396.  What  were  its  chief  terras  ? 

397.  What  French  prince  was  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty 
of  Crespy  ?  Was  Francis  himself  pleased  with  it  ?  Where 
did  the  diet  assemble  ?  Where  is  Worms  >  What  did  Fer- 
dinand observe  at  the  opening  of  the  diet  ? 

398.  What  reply  did  the  protestants  make  ?  Did  Ferdinand 
recede  from  his  resolution  }  Did  the  protestants  refuse  obe- 
dience to  the  council  ?  Who  was  desirous  to  gratify  the  em- 
peror ?  Where  did  Charles  appoint  the  diet  for  the  next 
year  to  be  held  ? 

399.  What  archbishop  favoured  the  Reformation  ?  Whc 
opposed  him  ?  Which  did  Charles  favour?  How  didCharlea 
treat  the  protestants  of  his  own  hereditary  dominions  ? 

400.  How  was  Charles  freed  from  his  engagement  to  be. 
stow  his  niece  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  ?  What  did  the  duke 
of  Savoy  lose  by  this  ? 

401.  What  improper  proceeding  of  pope  Paul's  is  men 
tioned  ?  Did  Charles  confirm  the  investiture  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  to  Peter  Lewis  ?  Did  this  prevent  the  pope  and 
emperor  from  uniting  against  the  protestants  ?  What  mea- 
sure did  the  duke  of  Brunswick  resort  to  for  recovering  hii 
possessions  ? 

402.  Did  he  succeed  ?  For  which  party  in  religion  did  the 
elector  Frederick  declare  >  Was  the  change  of  rites  in  the 
palatinate  effected  without  disorder  ?  Did  Frederick  join  the 
league  of  Smalkalde  ?  Where  is  Smalkaldc  ?  Where  was 
Che  council  held  ? 

403.  AVhat  did  the  emperor  wish  the  council  to  begin  with  ? 
Did  the  pope  listen  to  this  proposition  ?  How  was  the  flnt 
session  spent  ? 

404.  Of  what  were  the  protestants  suspicious  ?  Where  did 
the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assemble  ?  To  whom  did  the 
landgrave  apply  for  information  of  the  emperor's  views? 
What  answer  did  he  receive  ? 

405.  What  sort  of  men  did  the  emperor  send  to  the  coa 
ferenira  about  doetrines^    Who  broke  up  the  conference  F 
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P.  405.  When  did  Luther  die  ?     What  were  his  rirtuai 
40G.  What  were  his  faults  ? 

407.  With  whom  did  the  emperor  have  an  interriewf 
What  took  place  at  the  interview  ?  What  did  the  landgrart 
do  in  consequence  of  this  interview  ? 

408.  What  did  the  council  of  Trent  determine  ?  Whom 
.lid  they  anathematize,  or  curse  ?  How  was  the  archbishop 
c  f  Cologne  treated  ?  What  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to 
hira  ?    Who  were  alarmed  at  this  proceeding  ? 

409.  Was  the  emperor  now  obliged  to  throw  off  the  disguise 
he  had  assumed  towards  the  protestants  ?  What  were  the 
;erms  of  the  treaty  between  Ferdinand  and  Solyman  ?  Where 
did  the  diet  of  the  empire  meet  ?  Who  absented  themselves 
from  it  ? 

410.  What  were  the  emperor's  remarks  on  opening  the 
diet  ?  What  did  the  Roman  catholics  propose  ?  The  pro- 
testants ?  Whom  did  the  emperor  despatch  to  Rome  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  pope  ?  What  troops  did  he  order  to  ad- 
vance towards  Germany  ?  What  warning  did  he  give  to  John 
and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  ? 

411.  What  did  the  deputies  of  the  protestants  demand? 
What  answer  did  Charles  give  ?  Did  the  deputies  remain  at 
the  diet  ?  What  did  the  emperor  engage  to  do  in  his  treaty 
with  the  pope  ? 

412.  What  did  the  pope  engage  to  do  ?  What  did  Charles 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  Germans  ? 

413.  How  did  the  .pope  nearly  disconcert  this  plan? 

4-14.  What  did  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the  protes. 
tant  confederates  resolve  to  do  ?  Where  did  their  deputies 
meet  ?  Whose  alliance  did  they  solicit  ?  To  what  kings  did 
they  have  recourse? 

415.  Did  they  gain  assistance  of  either?  Did  they  succeed 
well  in  obtaining  soldiers  at  home  ?  What  was  the  amount 
of  their  army  ?  Were  all  the  protestant  allies  engaged  in 
furnishing  this  force  ?     Why  did  not  the  others  contribute  ? 

416.  Where  was  the  emperor  ?  With  what  force  ?  Where 
is  Ratisbon?  Was  his  situation  exposed  and  dangerous? 
Where  were  the  pope's  troops  ?  Why  did  not  the  confede- 
rates at  once  overwhelm  them?  What  papers  did  they 
publish  ? 

417.  How  did  Charles  treat  them?  What  reply  did  he 
make  to  the  manifesto  ?  To  what  did  the  ban  condemn  the 
protestants.*  What  formality  was  omitted  in  it?  With 
what  ceremony  did  the  protestants  declare  war  ? 

4)8.  What  did  Sebastian  Schertel  do?  Where  is  Tyrol? 
W'lwre  is  Inspruch  ?    What  obliged  him  to  desist  > 
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P.  419.  Who  commanded  the  protestants  ?  What  was  tilt 
difference  in  their  characters  ?  Did  they  agree  well  ?  What 
was  the  consequence?  Was  the  whole  confederation  ill 
combined  and  ill  governed?  Whither  did  the  emperor  go 
from  Ratisbon  ?     Where  is  I-.andshut  ? 

420.  What  town  did  they  attack  ?  Meantime,  how  large  a 
force  was  assembled  at  Landshut?  What  persons  of  distinc- 
tion were  with  the  army  ?  What  disgusted  the  pope's  legate  ? 
Did  the  protestants  take  Ratisbon  ? 

421.  What  reports  were  published  concerning  the  pope? 
In  what  manner  did  the  pope's  soldiers  be^iave  ?  In  what 
situation  did  the  protestants  find  the  emperor  at  Ingoldstadt  ? 
What  did  the  landgcave  wish  ? 

422.  Why  did  the  elector  oppose  it  ?  Did  they  succeed  in 
drawing  the  emperor  from  his  intrenchments  ?  How  did  he 
employ  the  night  after  the  attack  on  his  camp  ?  To  what  did 
the  confederates  next  turn  their  attention  ?  Did  they  suc- 
ceed ?    What  towns  did  the  emperor  take  ? 

423.  What  did  his  generals  advise  ?  Did  he  regard  their 
advice?  Which  party  did  Maurice  of  Saxony  early  deter- 
mine to  join  ?  With  whom  did  he  make  a  secret  treaty  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  this  treaty  ?  Did  the  confederates 
suspect  his  designs  ?  What  did  the  elector  of  Saxony  commit 
to  his  care  ? 

424.  What  did  Maurice  do  after  the  elector's  departure  ? 
What  did  Charles  require  him  to  do  ?  What  did  the  state<» 
of  the  country  advise  Maurice  to  do  ?  What  did  Maurice 
write  to  the  landgrave?  What  answer  did  he  get?  Who 
now  invaded  the  electoral  dominions  ? 

425.  How  did  Maurice  succeed  in  his  invasion  ?  How  was 
the  news  received  in  the  catholic  and  protestant  camps? 
What  did  the  elector  propose  ?  What  did  the  deputies  pre- 
vail on  him  to  do  at  first  ?  Did  he  afterward  determine  t« 
go  to  his  dominions  ? 

426.  What  did  the  confederates  at  last  decide  to  do  ?  How 
did  Charles  behave  when  he  received  offers  of  peace  ?  What 
did  he  require  ?  Was  it  agreed  to  ?  Was  the  array  divided  ? 
In  what  manner  ? 

427.  Did  this  destroy  their  power  ?  How  did  the  elect:>r 
•f  Saxony  succeed  in  recovering  his  dominions  ?  What  was 
Maurice's  situation  ?  Did  Charles  go  to  relieve  him  ?  Whom 
did  he  despatch  to  help  him  ?  What  became  of  this  detach- 
ment ?  Did  the  elector  use  his  advantage  ?  How  did  he 
proceed  ? 

42a  Could  the  emperor  assist  Maurice?  How  had  his 
force  been  weakened  ?  What  did  the  pope  order }  With 
whom  was  the  administration  of  affairs  lodged  in  Genoa  ? 
Was  this  satisfactory  to  the  people  ?  Who  was  the  «We< 
man  of  the  government  ?    Who  was  his  heii  ? 
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P.  429.  What  was  Giannetino's  character  ?  Was  he  a  fa. 
f  ourite  with  Andrew  ?  Who  formed  a  bold  conspiracy  againsj 
the  government  of  Genoa  ?     What  was  Fiesco's  character  ? 

430.  What  foreign  prince  did  he  endeavour  to  engage? 
Who  was  Fiesco's  adviser  ?  Was  he  favourable  to  engag- 
ing the  French  in  the  plot  ?  What  was  Verrina's  plan  ?  Did 
Fiesco  adopt  it  ?  With  what  foreign  enemies  of  Charles  did 
he  correspond  ? 

431.  What  naval  force  did  he  acquire?  What  night  did 
they  appoint  for  executing  their  design?  How  did  Fiesco 
pass  the  day  ? 

432.  Describe  the  preparations  at  Fiesco's  palace.  How 
did  Fiesco's  wife  behave  } 

433.  Describe  the  capture  of  the  galleys.  What  was  the 
fate  of  Giannetino  ? 

434.  How  did  Andrew  escape?  What  did  the  senators  do  ? 
What  happened  to  Fiesco  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  his  death 
on  the  plot  ? 

435.  What  happened  next  day  ?  For  what  purpose  did  the 
senate  send  an  ambassador  to  Charles?  How  did  Charlei 
receive  the  intelligence  ?    What  did  he  suspect  ? 
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436.  Was  Francis's  jealousy  awakened  by  Charles's  succe* 
against  the  protestants  ?     Whom  did  he  offer  to  assist  ? 

437.  What  foreign  enemies  did  he  stir  up  against  Charles  ? 
How  did  he  try  to  gain  the  king  of  Denmark  ?  Did  he  hope 
to  engage  the  English  in  the  league  against  Charles  ? 

438.  What  preparations  did  Francis  make  at  home  ?  Was 
Charles  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Francis  against  him? 
Whom  had  Francis  protected  of  the  Genoese  conspirators? 
W^hat  fortunate  event  for  Charles  happened  on  the  last  day  of 
March  ?  In  what  year  of  his  age  and  of  his  reign  did  Francis 
die?  How  long  had  his  rivalship  with  Charles  subsisted? 
Was  Francis  overrated  by  his  contemporaries  ? 

439.  Why  ?  What  was  his  character  as  a  man  ?  What 
appellation  has  he  received  from  historians?  Was  he  su- 
perior to  Charles  in  abilities  ? 

440.  Who  succeeded  Francis  I.  ?  Had  Charles  much  to 
fear  from  him  ?  From  whence  did  he  commence  his  march  ? 
With  how  many  troops  ?  What  sort  of  troops  ?  Was  the 
elector's  army  superior  in  numbers  ?  By  what  error  did  he 
weaken  it  ? 

441.  On  which  frontier  did  Charles  enter  Saxony?  What 
town  did  he  attack  ?  Where  is  Altorf  ?  Where  did  the 
elector  leave  a  detachment  to  oppose  the  imperialists? 
Where  ii  Muhlbersr  ?    Did  tHe  elector  encamp  with  his  maiu 
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body  near  this  place?  Where  did  Charles  arrive  on  tlM 
23rd  of  April  ?  What  did  he  resolve  to  do  ?  Who  oppo8e<l 
his  resolution  ? 

P.  442.  Effectually  ?  How  was  the  attack  begun  ?  How 
opposed?  Relate  the  exploit  of  the  ten  Spanish  soldiers? 
How  did  the  emperor  and  the  cavalry  cross  the  Elbe  ? 

443.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  elector  while  these 
things  were  transpiring?  How  did  he  behave  when  a  battle 
became  inevitable  ? 

444.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  How  was  the 
elector  captured  ?  How  was  he  treated  by  Charles  ?  By 
Ferdinand  ?  What  was  his  conduct  in  these  circumstances  ? 
How  many  men  did  the  imperialists  lose?  The  Saxons? 
Who  escaped  of  the  Saxons  ? 

445.  Towards  what  city  did  Charles  march  ?  What  lady 
defended  it  ? 

446.  What  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  siege  ?  What 
stratagem  did  Charles  employ  to  obtain  possession  of  Wit- 
temburg  ?    What  court  tried  the  elector  ? 

447.  What  was  the  sentence  ?  How  did  the  elector  receive 
't  ?    Who  interceded  for  the  elector's  life  ? 

448.  What  did  Sybilla  wish  him  to  do  ?  What  terms  did 
he  make  with  Charles  ?  What  did  Charles  on  his  part  agree 
to  do? 

449.  What  condition  did  the  elector  inflexibly  refuse  to 
agree  to  ?  How  was  Maurice  paid  for  his  aid  in  conquering 
the  elector  ?  Who  was  now  left  to  maintain  the  protestant 
cause  ?  Who  acted  as  mediators  between  the  landgrave  and 
Charles  ? 

450.  What  were  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  landgrave  ? 
Did  the  emperor  promise  any  thing  on  his  part  ?  Did  the 
landgrave  ratify  these  articles?  What  did  Charles  or  his 
ministers  promise  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice? 
What  bond  did  these  princes  give  the  landgrave  ? 

451.  How  did  Charles  try  to  cheat  the  landgrave  on  his 
arrival  at  Halle?  Describe  the  scene  of  his  submission  to 
the  emperor  ? 

452.  By  whom  was  the  landgrave  received  and  entertained 
after  his  submission  ?  What  information  did  the  duke  give 
the  elector  and  Maurice  after  supper  ?  How  was  this  re- 
ceived by  them  ? 

453.  By  the  landgrave  ?  Could  they  afterward  more  Charlei 
from  his  cruel  and  perfidious  purpose  ?  Did  Maurice  and  the 
elector  finally  desert  the  landgrave,  and  thus  break  their  word 
of  honour  and  their  bond  ? 

454.  How  was  the  landgrave  treated  after  this?  How  did 
Charles  treat  the  countries  brought  into  his  power  by  the  sur- 
render of  tho  landgrave  ?     ^Vhat  did  he  do  with  the  cs 
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Mllected  from  them  ?    What  amount  of  money  did  he  extort 
from  them  in  the  form  of  taxes  ? 

P.  455.  Where  is  Bohemia  ?  How  did  Ferdinand  treat  the 
Bohemians  ?  Had  they  been  a  free  people  ?  Had  Ferdinand 
attempted  to  overthrow  their  con*titution  ?  What  violent 
measures  did  they  take  ?  Whom  did  they  choase  for  their 
general  ?  Did  they  afterward  proceed  with  vigour  in  their 
rebellion?  How  did  Ferdinand  receive  their  submission? 
Where  did  the  emperor  hold  a  diet  ? 

456.  How  did  he  awe  the  diet  ?  To  what  did  the  emperor 
call  the  attention  of  the  diet  ?  What  had  happened  to  the 
council  of  Trent?  Did  the  pope  remove  the  council  from 
Trent?  Whither?  Did  the  prelates  all  go  to  Bologna? 
How  many  went  ? 

457.  Did  the  emperor  succeed  in  bringing  the  prelates  back 
to  Trent  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Peter  Lewis  Famese  ? 
Who  conspired  to  murder  him  and  took  possession  of  Pla- 
centia  ?  How  was  Parma  saved  ?  How  was  the  pope  affected 
with  his  son's  death  ?    What  did  he  demand  of  Charles  ? 

458.  Did  he  obtain  it  ?  Whom  did  he  seek  to  draw  into 
alliance  with  him  ?  For  what  did  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
petition  the  pope  ?  What  did  Charles  employ  some  divines 
to  prepare  ?  What  was  the  character  of  this  system  of  doc- 
trines ? 

459.  What  concessions  with  respect  to  forms  were  made  to 
the  protestants?  What  was  this  system  of  doctrines  called? 
Why  ?  What  did  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  do  at  the  reading 
of  it  ?    Was  he  opposed  ? 

460.  Was  this  declaration  taken  for  a  ratification  of  the 
Interim  ?  Who  interceded  at  the  diet  for  the  landgrave  of 
II esse?  Successfully?  Whom  did  Charles  make  elector? 
How  was  the  Interim  received  when  it  was  published? 
What  princes  refused  conformity  ? 

461.  Who  was  most  firm  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  Wl\at  did 
he  suffer  in  consequence  ?     What  did  the  landgrave  offer  ? 

462.  What  did  he  gain  by  it?  Where  was  the  Interim 
most  violently  opposed  ?  What  cities  remonstrated  ?  Did 
Charles  determine  to  oppress  these  cities  ?  How  did  he  pro. 
ceed  at  Augsburg  ?    At  Ulm  ?    Where  is  Ulm  ? 

463.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  example  ?    Whither  did 
Charles  depart  ?    Whom  did  he  take  with  him  ?     What  dis. 
ease  did  Charles  suffer  ?    What  cities  did  he  force  into  obedi 
ence  to  the  Interim  ?    What  cities  remained  refractory  ? 
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464.  How  did  the  emperor  exasperate  the  pope  ?  What 
grant  did  he  recall  ?  Did  Octavio  submit  to  this  ?  How  was 
this  conduct  regarded  by  the  pope  ?  How  was  Octavio  saved 
from  his  resentment  ?  How  long  was  his  pontificate  ?  His  life? 
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P.  465.  Who  iucceeded  him  ?  With  what  name  ?  To  whom 
did  he  give  Parma?  What  indecorous  proceeding  was  h« 
fuilty  of? 

466.  What  was  his  general  conduct  ?  Was  he  willing  to 
call  a  council?  Was  he  obliged  to  call  it?  Where  did  he 
order  it  to  assemble  ?  Where  did  the  emperor  assemble  a 
new  diet  ?    Did  he  attend  in  person  ?    With  what  prince  ? 

467.  How  did  he  overawe  the  meeting?  What  was  the 
first  point  submitted  to  them  ?  Who  agreed  to  it  ?  How  had 
Maurice  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  dignity  ?  How  had 
Maurice  endeavoured  to  procure  obedience  to  the  Interim 
from  some  of  his  protestant  subjects  ?  How  did  the  clergy 
aid  him  ?     What  great  divine  assisted  him  ? 

468.  What  accusations  were  brought  against  Melancthon  ? 
What  declaration  did  Maurice  issue  ?  What  city  did  he 
undertake  to  reduce  to  obedience  of  the  Interim  ? 

469.  To  whom  was  the  command  of  the  force  sent  against 
Magdeburg  given  ?  By  whose  recommendation  ?  What  day 
was  app(Huted  for  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent  ? 

470.  What  were  the  provisions  of  th*»  recess  ?  To  whom 
had  Julius  III.  given  Parma? 

471.  Who  was  empowered  by  Charles  to  take  Parma  from 
Octavio  ?  To  whom  did  Ontavio  apply  for  aid  ?  What  did 
the  pope  do  on  learning  this?  Did  Octavio  comply  ?  What 
did  the  pope  then  do  ?  Whom  did  the  pope  call  to  his  aid  ? 
What  did  Charles  order?  What  absurd  state  of  things  re- 
sulted from  this  ? 

472.  What  was  its  effect  on  the  assembling  of  the  council 
of  Trent  ?  How  many  prelates  assembled  in  September  ? 
What  ambassador  appeared  and  remonstrated  against  their 
proceedings  ?  Did  this  injure  the  credit  of  the  council  ?  For 
what  did  the  emperor  strain  his  authority  ?  How  did  he 
anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  council  ?  Kow  did  he  proceed 
at  Augsburg  ? 

473.  In  the  circle  of  Suabia  ?  Wliere  did  Charles  fix  his 
residence?  Who  had  collected  forces  to  act  against  Magdc 
burg  ?     Where  is  Magdeburg  ? 

474.  W^hat  was  the  result  of  an  attack  of  the  Magdeburgers 
on  George  ?  Did  George  dare  besiege  it  ?  Who  joined 
George  and  took  the  supreme  command  ?  Did  he  besiege  the 
town  ?  Vvi,o  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Magdeburgers  ?  Were 
the  besieging  soldiers  mutinous  ? 

475.  Did  Maurice  protract  the  siege  ?  What  assurance 
did  he  give  Mansleldt,  the  commandej  jf  Magdeburg  ?  How 
did  he  contrive  to  engage  the  emperor's  attention  and  prevent 
his  observing  the  schemes  he  was  maturing  ? 

476.  Which  courted  the  Turks  ?  Whom  did  Martinuzzi 
court  ?  What  po'nt  did  he  gfim  from  Ferdinand  ?  Was  the 
queen  discouraged  by  this  danger  ?    Whither  did  she  go  ? 
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P.  477.  Hovr  \ras  Martinuzzi  rewarded  ?  Did  Ferdinand 
fain  or  lose  by  his  murder  ?  What  foreign  aid  did  Maurice 
call  in  to  assist  him  against  Charles  ?  Who  concluded  the 
treaty  between  Henry  XL  and  Maurice's  party  ?  To  whom 
was  it  communicated?  What  embassy  did  he  send  to 
Charles  ? 

478.  What  answer  was  given  by  Charles?  Whom  had 
Maurice  despatched  to  Paris  ?  What  other  preparations  had 
he  made  ?     Without  exciting  the  emperor's  suspicion  ? 

479.  Did  Granville  suspect  Maurice  ?  Had  he  bribed  any 
of  Maurice's  ministers  ?  How  did  Maurice  turn  this  fact  to 
his  own  advantage  ?  What  was  the  last  piece  of  craft  which 
Maurice  exhibited  before  declaring  war  ? 

480.  What  were  Maurice**  three  reasons  for  making  war  ? 
What  other  princes  published  manifestoes  ?  What  title  did 
Htnry  XL  take  ? 

481.  Which  way  did  Maurice  march?  How  was  he  re- 
ceived ?  How  was  the  emperor  affected  by  the  news  of  Mau. 
rice's  defection  ?  Whom  did  he  employ  to  negotiate  ?  Where 
did  Maurice  and  Ferdinand  meet  ?  What  did  Henry  XL  do 
towards  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  treaty  ? 

482.  Did  the  conference  at  Lintz  produce  an  accommo. 
dation  ?  Did  it  produce  a  truce  ?  Where  was  a  new  confer- 
ence appointed  ?  How  many  days  remained  before  the  truce 
should  begin?  Towards  what  city  did  Maurice  march? 
What  two  places  did  he  take  in  the  Tyrol  ? 

483.  What  castle  did  he  surprise ?    How? 

484.  What  retarded  his  march  and  saved  the  emperor  from 
being  taken  ?  Where  is  Inspruck  ?  Xn  what  style  did  the 
emperor  travel  from  Xnspruck  ?  Whither  did  he  retreat  ? 
Where  is  Carinthia  ?  When  did  Maurice  enter  Inspruck  ? 
What  became  of  the  emperor's  baggage  ?    Of  Ferdinand's  ? 

485.  What  became  of  the  elector  ?  What  happened  to  the 
council  of  Trent  ? 

486.  To  what  place  had  Henry  XL  advanced  ?  What  did 
the  Strasburgers  do  ?  Did  he  abandon  Strasburg  ?  How  did 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  proceed?  Did  he  obey  Maurice's 
orders  ?  What  was  his  object  in  the  war  ?  Where  is 
Passau  ?    Who  met  at  Passau,  May  26th  ? 

487.  What  was  the  emperor's  answer  to  the  proposals  for 
peace  ?  What  did  Maurice  then  do  ?  What  city  did  he  be- 
siege ?  How  did  this  step  aflFect  the  emperor  ?  Did  Ferdi- 
nand avail  himself  of  this  ?  What  request  did  he  then  make 
of  Maurice  ?    What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Fassaa? 
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P.  488.  What  country  did  Maurice  inarch  into  after  Um 
treaty  of  Passau  was  signed?  Did  he  accomplish  much 
there  ?  What  new  misfortune  happened  to  the  landgrave  of 
Heise  ? 

489.  How  did  he  escape  from  imprisonment  ?  What  was 
his  subsequent  character  and  conduct  ?  What  other  prince 
was  released  ? 

490.  How  was  the  remainder  of  his  life  passed  ?  What 
three  towns  did  Charles  determine  to  recover  ?  To  what  city 
did  he  repair  ?  How  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  bis  design  t 
Did  he  succeed  ? 

491.  Where  is  Metz  ?  What  general  did  Henry  II.  send  to 
Metz  ?  In  what  condition  did  he  find  Metz  ?  How  did  he 
prepare  for  its  defence  ?  How  did  he  avoid  the  imputation 
of  sacrilege  ?    Did  the  citizens  aid  him  ? 

492.  Who  retreated  into  Lorrain  on  Charles's  approach  ? 
To  whom  was  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial  forces 
under  the  emperor  given?  What  did  his  generals  advise 
Charles  to  do  ?    Did  he  regard  them  ? 

493.  How  was  the  duke  of  Alva  received  on  his  approach  tt 
Metz  ?  Which  party  did  Albert  of  Brandenburg  join  ?  What 
victory  did  he  achieve  ?  How  was  he  rewarded  ?  How  did 
the  duke  of  Ouise  defend  Metz  ? 

494.  From  whence  did  the  emperor  come  to  attend  the 
siege  ?  What  distresses  attended  the  besiegers  ?  What  dis, 
graceful  behaviour  were  they  guilty  of? 

495.  When  did  Charles  raise  the  siege  ?  How  long  had  it 
continued  ?  How  many  men  had  Charles  lost  ?  How  were 
the  French  prevented  from  following  the  retreating  enemy  ? 

496.  By  what  acts  did  the  duke  of  Guise  complete  his 
fame  ?  What  principality  was  Charles  compelled  to  give  up 
to  Cosmo  di  Medici  ? 

497.  To  whom  had  the  command  of  Charles's  troops  in 
Sienna  been  given?  How  did  he  attempt  to  deeeive  the 
people  ?    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

498.  Wliat  prince  threatened  a  new  war  in  Germany? 
Who  issued  a  decree  against  him  ?  Whom  did  they  appoint 
to  execute  it?  Did  the  other  powerful  princes  unite  with 
Maurice?  Where  did  their  armies  meet?  Where  is  thft 
duchy  of  Lunenburg  ?  Which  conquered  ?  Who  fell  in  th» 
battle  ? 

499.  What  was  the  character  of  Maurice  ? 

500.  Did  Albert  renew  his  depredations  ?  Who  took  com- 
mand of  the  allied  troops  ?  What  finally  became  of  Albert! 
Who  obtained  the  territories  left  by  Maurice  ?  To  what  citj 
did  Charles  lay  siege  ? 
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P.  501.  Did  he  take  it  ?  What  other  town  did  he  take  ? 
MHjat  prince  first  distinguished  himself  in  this  siege! 
Whither  did  Henry  lead  a  numerous  army  ? 

502.  Did  Charles  advance  to  meet  him  ?  Did  any  great 
engagement  take  place  ?  Who  attacked  Sienna  ?  Where  if 
Sienna  ?  Did  they  reduce  it  ?  What  island  did  the  French 
take?  Where  is  Corsica?  Who  attempted  to  recover 
Hungary  ? 

503.  Who  aided  her  ?  What  country  was  Castaldo  obliged 
to  abandon  to  her  ? 

504.  To  whom  did  Charles  propose  to  marry  his  son  Philip  ? 
Did  Philip  consent?  Did  Mary?  How  were  the  English 
disposed  towards  the  match  ? 

605.  What  did  the  House  of  Commons  do?  What  were 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  ? 

506.  Did  they  satisfy  the  English  nation  ?  Who  arose  to 
oppose  the  government  of  England  ?  Was  the  insurrection 
quelled  ?     How  did  Philip  seek  to  conciliate  the  English  ? 

507.  How  did  he  prepare  to  enforce  their  obedience? 
What  measures  did  Mary  take  in  favour  of  popery  ?  How 
were  the  protestant  teachers  punished  ? 

508.  What  country  did  the  king  of  France  order  to  be  in- 
vaded with  a  numerous  army  ?  Who  commanded  the  main 
body  ?  With  what  siege  did  the  campaign  commence  ?  In 
how  many  days  was  it  taken?  Where  is  Marienburg? 
What  places  did  the  king  himself  take  ?  Where  is  Bou- 
vines  ?    Dinant  ? 

509.  Who  defended  Artois  against  the  French  eflTectually  ? 
Where  is  Artois?  What  place  did  Henry  invest?  ^Vho 
came  to  the  imperial  camp  ? 

510.  Wliat  brought  on  an  engagement?  Who  were  vie. 
torious?  Why  were  not  the  imperialists  routed?  What 
made  the  French  retire  ?  How  did  Henry  dispose  of  his 
army?  What  advantage  did  Charles  take  of  their  dis- 
mission  ? 

511.  What  did  Cosmo  di  Modici  wish  with  respect  to  the 
French  ?  On  whom  did  he  labour  to  throw  the  burden  of 
the  enterprise  ?  What  offer  did  his  envoy  make  to  Charles  ? 
Did  Charles  accept  the  offer?  What  did  Cosmo  expect  to 
gain  by  this  ? 

512.  How  did  he  gain  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Orsini? 
Whom  did  he  appoint  to  the  command  of  his  army  ?  What 
was  his  history  ?  Why  did  he  particularly  incline  to  favoui 
Cosmo  ?  Whom  did  the  king  of  France  appoint  to  oppose 
Medecino  ? 

513.  When  did  a  battle  take  place?  What  became  ol 
Strosv<  after  the  battle  ?  Who  commanded  the  French  a« 
Henna  « 
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P.  514.  Did  he  repel  Medecino's  assaults  ?  W«re  the  Siea. 
nese  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  ? 

616.  On  what  terms  ?  Did  Medecino  observe  them  ?  Did 
Cosmo  ? 

516.  What  place  did  Medecino  next  invest?  Did  he  take 
it?  To  whom  did  the  emperor  grant  the  investiture  of 
Sienna  ?  How  were  the  Siennese  oppressed  ?  Who  corxu 
manded  the  French  in  Piedmont  ? 

517.  Whom  did  Charles  oppose  to  him?  What  was  the 
result  of  the  campaign  in  Piedmont  ?  Who  plotted  to  deliver 
Metz  to  the  imperialists  ? 

518.  To  whom  did  he  communicate  his  plan  ?  How  was 
it  to  be  effected  ? 

519.  How  was  it  discovered  ?  How  was  it  defeated?  How 
did  Vielleville  revenge  himself  on  the  imperialists  ? 

520.  Give  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  moults. 
What  cardinal  laboured  to  restore  peace  ? 

521.  Where  did  the  plenipotentiaries  meet?  Why  could 
they  not  agree  ?     Where  did  the  diet  meet  ? 

522.  What  were  Ferdinand's  observations  at  the  openinff 
of  it  ?  W^hat  effect  did  these  observations  have  when  pub- 
lished ?  Whom  did  the  pope  send  to  Augsburg  ?  Wha* 
caused  Morone's  return  to  Rome?  Why  was  Ferdinand 
anxious  to  gratify  the  protestants  ? 

523.  To  what  did  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  bind  themselves  ? 

524.  What  were  the  articles  of  the  recess  ?  To  whom  did 
the  benefits  of  the  recess  of  Augsburg  extend  ? 

525.  Who  succeeded  Julius  as  pope  ?  How  long  did  he 
reign  ?     Who  succeeded  him  ? 

526.  By  what  title  ?  What  new  character  did  he  assume 
on  becoming  pope  ?     What  offices  did  he  give  his  nephews  ? 

527.  What  was  their  object  ?  Why  did  Caraffa  hate  the 
emperor  ?  Why  did  the  pope  ?  How  did  the  pope's  nephews 
•eek  to  increase  his  hatred  of  Charles  ? 

528.  What  acts  of  injustice  towards  Charles's  adherents  did 
the  pope  perform  ?  Whose  friendship  did  the  pope  seek  ? 
What  did  his  ambassador  propose  to  Henry? 

629.  What  French  minister  opposed  the  treaty?  What 
French  nobles  favoured  the  treaty  ?  Who  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  conclude  the  treaty  ?  How  had  the  pope  become  disposed 
towards  it  ?     What  event  did  rouse  him  ? 

530.  What  great  event  happened  during  the  negotiation  of 
this  treaty  ?  From  what  country  did  Philip  come  to  attend 
the  ceremony  ?  When  and  where  did  Charles  assemble  the 
atates  of  the  Low  Countries  ?  Describe  the  opening  of  the 
ocrvmoDj. 
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P.  531.  What  was  the  substance  of  his  speech  to  the  states  ? 
To  Philip  ?  What  did  Mary,  qaeen-dowager  of  Hungary, 
iesign? 

532.  What  happened  a  few  weeks  afterward  ?  What  did 
Charles  reserve  for  himself?  Did  Charles  sail  immediately 
for  Spain  ?  What  expedient  was  proposed  for  making  peace  ? 
How  was  Henry  disposed  towards  making  peace  with  Charles? 
For  how  long  a  time  did  he  sign  a  treaty  of  truce  ? 

633.  Was  the  pope  included  in  the  truce  ?  When  the 
news  was  confirmed,  how  was  the  pope  affected  ?  What  did 
he  pretend  were  his  sentiments  concerning  the  treaty  ?  What 
ambassadors  did  he  send  to  Brussels  and  Paris  ?  What  were 
their  public  instructions  ?  What  were  Caraffa's  prirate  in- 
structions ? 

534.  How  did  he  proceed  on  arriving  at  Paris  ?  What  wai 
the  result?  How  did  Paul  proceed  when  he  heard  of  the 
treaty  ? 

535.  How  was  Philip  disposed  towards  the  war?  What 
general  began  the  war  ?    In  what  manner? 

536.  What  was  the  effect  of  hi«  success  at  Rome  ?  Who 
proposed  a  truce  ?  Was  it  obtained  ?  What  event  restored 
the  pope's  confidence  ? 
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536.  For  what  place  did  the  emperor  set  out  ?  When  did 
he  set  sail  ?  At  what  port  did  he  arrive  in  Spain  ?  In  what 
part  of  Spain  is  Biscay  ?  To  what  place  did  he  travel  from 
Laredo  ?  Where  is  Burgos  ?  Where  is  Valladolid  ?  Where 
did  he  take  leave  of  his  sisters  ? 

537.  Where  did  he  settle  ?  In  what  part  of  Estremadura 
is  Placentia  ?  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  EJstremadura  ?  Why 
did  he  choose  this  place  for  his  retreat  ?    Describe  his  dwelling. 

538.  Who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy?  How 
numerous  was  it  ?  Was  it  opposed  in  its  approach  towards 
Rome  ?  Did  the  pope  assist  the  French  as  he  had  promised  ? 
What  did  the  Venetians  resolve  to  do  ? 

539.  What  town  did  the  duke  of  Guise  besiege?  What 
was  the  result  of  the  siege  ?  Could  he  draw  the  duke  of  Alva 
into  action  ?  For  what  oiu  the  duke  of  Guise  solicit  the 
French  court  ? 

540.  How  large  an  array  had  Philip  assembled  in  the  Low 
Coimtries?  How  did  he  try  to  draw  the  English  into  the 
war  ?    Did  he  succeed?     How  did  Mary  raise  money  ? 

541.  How  many  men  did  she  furnish  ?  Who  commanded 
Philip's  army  ?  What  province  did  he  pretend  that  he  was 
about  to  attack  ?  Where  is  Champagne  ?  How  did  he  de- 
ceive the  French  ?  What  place  did  he  invest  ?  Where  is 
9t  Quintin  ? 
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P.  542.  Who  came  to  the  admiral's  relief? 

543.  What  error  did  Montmorencv  commit  ?  Who  profitwl 
by  it  ? 

544.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?  What  was  tlM 
French  loss  ?  What  befell  the  constable  ?  What  prisonen 
were  taken  ?  How  many  men  did  the  imperialists  lose  ? 
What  did  Philip  do  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin  ? 

545.  How  did  he  treat  the  duke  of  Savoy  ?  What  did  the 
duke  propose  in  the  council  of  war  ?  How  long  did  the  ad- 
miral sustain  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin  ?  How  did  Henry  im- 
prove this  time  ? 

546.  How  did  Philip  employ  his  army  during  the  rest  of 
the  campaign  ?  What  were  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  this  campaign?  How  did  Philip  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory of  St.  Quintin  ? 

547.  Who  carried  the  news  of  the  victory  to  Rome  ?  How 
did  Paul  receive  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Guise's  recall? 
Whose  mediation  did  he  employ  to  gain  peace  ? 

548.  Who  concluded  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and 
Philip?  Did  Paul  suffer  any  detriment  by  this  treaty? 
What  curious  fact  is  mentioned  concerning  the  proud  duke 
of  Alva?    What  had  PhHip  granted  to  Octavio  Famese  ? 

549.  What  design  did  Cosmo  di  Medici  entertain  ?  What 
did  he  demand  of  Philip  ?  Was  his  demand  complied  with  ? 
What  did  he  then  do?  What  did  Philip  offer  to  Cosmo? 
Did  Cosmo  thus  gain  his  object?  How  was  the  duke  of 
Guise  received  in  France?  Where  did  he  assemble  his 
troops  ? 

550.  What  place  did  he  invest  ?  When  had  Calais  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  ?  How  is  it  situated  ?  Was  it 
a  very  strong  place  ?  What  custom  had  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  ? 

551.  In  how  many  days  did  the  duke  of  Guise  take  Calais? 
What  other  place  did  he  take  ?  How  did  the  king  of  France 
change  the  population  of  Calais  from  English  to  French? 
What  important  affair  was  transacted  by  Ferdinand  ? 

552.  What  did  the  electors  do  on  their  part  ?  To  whom 
did  Ferdinand  send  an  ambassador  ?  How  was  he  received  ? 
What  did  the  pope  require  ?  Did  he  adhere  to  these  ridicu. 
lous  pretensions?  Did  he  ever  acknowledge  Ferdinand? 
Did  the  Scotch  nation  join  the  French  in  the  war  with  Eng 
land  ?    Why  not  ?    Who  was  married  to  the  dauphin  ? 

553.  Who  took  command  of  the  French  armies  ?  What 
place  did  he  invest  ?  After  how  long  a  siege  did  he  take  it  ? 
What  place  did  the  French  governor  of  Calais  (de  Termes) 
invest  and  take  ? 

554.  Where  was  he  in  turn  attacked  by  the  count  of  Eg- 
mont  ?    On  what  rl  'er  did  de  Termei  take  post  ?     What 
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unforeseen  event  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  French  ?    How 
many  were  killed  ?    What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  army  ? 

P.  555.  I'o  whom  did  the  French  nation  now  look  fcr  sup- 
port ?  What  was  the  number  of  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  ? 
Of  the  imperial  army  ?  Was  an  engagement  expected  which 
should  decide  the  fate  of  the  war?  Did  it  take  place! 
What  steps  vi  ere  taken  towards  a  treaty  of  peace  ?  Who 
died  at  this  period? 

556.  How  had  he  passed  his  time  at  the  monastery  of  St 
Justus  ?  What  religious  exercises  did  he  engage  m  ?  Aft«r 
six  months,  how  was  his  condition  changed  ? 

557.  What  singular  ceremony  did  he  perform?  What 
was  the  consequence  of  this  ?  When  and  at  what  age  did 
he  die  ? 

658.  How  are  we  to  learn  Charles's  true  character  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  his  deliberations  ?  Of  his  actions  ? 
What  character  did  he  exhibit  in  the  choice  of  his  minister* 
and  generals  ? 

559.  How  did  he  treat  them }  What  was  generally  their 
character  ?    What  was  the  character  of  his  foreign  policy  ? 

560.  How  does  it  compare  with  that  of  Francis  L  and 
Henry  VHl.  ?  Is  his  private  character  well  known  ?  What 
event  interrupted  the  negotiation  at  Cercarap  ?  How  ?  Who 
succeeded  Mary  ?  By  what  princes  was  her  political  alliance 
sought  ?    What  claims  had  Henry  ? 

561.  What  claims  had  Philip  ?  How  did  Henry  lose  her 
favour?  What  instructions  did  she  give  to  her  plenipo- 
tentiaries ? 

562.  What  did  Elizabeth  claim?  What  was  stipulated 
respecting  Calais?  What  nation  complained  of  the  peace? 
Who  died  amid  the  rejoicings?  Who  succeeded  him? 
Who  died  toon  after  Henry  ?    What  became  of  his  nephews  ? 
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INDEX. 


db09lution,  the  form  of  that  used  by  father  Tetzel  in  Oermany,  ItO 

note. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht  made  preceptor  to  Charles  V.,  153.  His  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Albany,  John  Stuart,  duke  of,  commands  the  French  army  sent  by 
Francis  I.  to  invade  Naples,  264. 

Albert  of  Brandenbure,  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  9M. 
Commands  a  body  of  troops  in  behalf  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  but 
endeavours  to  assert  an  independency,  486.  Defeats  and  takes  th« 
duke  d'  Auuiale  prisoner,  and  joins  the  emperor  at  Metz,  493.  If 
defeated  by  Maurice,  498. 

Alexander  VI.,  pope,  remarks  on  the  pontificate  of, 203. 

Algiers,  the  emperor's  unfortunate  expeditiun  asraiust,  370. 

Alva,  duke  of,  forces  the  dauphin  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Perpig^aaa, 
S78.  Commands  the  army  destined  against  France,  492.  Is  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  in  Piedmont,  517.  Seizes  the  Campa^- 
na  Romana,  535.    Concludes  a  truce  with  the  pope,  536. 

Amerstirrff,  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  associated  by  Charles  V.  with  car 
dinal  Ximenes  in  the  regency  of  Castile.  158. 

Anabaptists, Xhair  origin,  319.  Tenets  anci  settlement  at  Munster,  ib. 
They  seize  the  city,  ib.  Are  blockaded  by  the  bishop,  321.  The  city 
taken,  and  great  slaughter  made  of  them,  324. 

Aragon,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  104.  The  constitution  and  form  of 
its  government,  ih.  How  Ferdinand  became  possessed  of  that  king- 
dom, 134. 

Augsburg,  a  diet  called  there  by  Charles  V.,  308.  The  confession  of 
faith  named  from  this  city  drawn  up  by  Melaucthon,  309.  The  diet 
re-assembled  there,  455.  Takes  part  with  the  emperor  against  the 
city  of  Magdeburg,  469.  Is  seized  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  481. 
Another  diet  at,  521. 

Avila,  a  convention  of  the  malcontents  in  Spain  held  there,  232.  A 
confederacy  termed  the  Holy  Junta  formed  there,  ib. 

Austria,  the  house  of,  by  whom  founded,  122.  By  what  means  it  be- 
came so  formidable  in  Germany,  294. 

Barbarossa,  Home,  some  account  of,  159* 

— — — ,  Havradin,  his  depredations  by  sea,  326.  Is  defeated  by 
Charles,  331.  Tunis  taken,  ib.  Makes  adescent  on  lulv^  383.  Burns 
Rheggio,  ib.  Besieges  Nice  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  but  is 
forced  to  retire,  ib» 

Bayard,  chevalier,  his  character,  217.  His  gallant  defence  of  Me- 
zieres,  ib. 

Jli&/«,  translation  of,  by  Martin  Luther,  253. 

Boccold  or  Beukels,  John,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  at 
Munster,  319.    Is  chosen  kin?,  322.     Is  put  to  a  cruel  death,  324. 

Bohemia,  thearchduke  Ferdinand  chosen  king  of,  294.  Ferdinand  en- 
croaches on  the  liberties  of  the  Bohemians,  455. 

Bonnivet,  appointed  to  command  the  invasion  of  Milan,  247*  His 
character,  tb.    Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  265. 

Boutogtut  besieged  by  Henry  Vllf.  of  England  and  Uken.  SO^ 
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^/te'i  •  .'  ^""^^  of,  his  character,  245.  Directs  the  measurM 
pLS»  ^^"n  rTy^"***'  Lannoy,  252.  Advances  to  the  rX"^ 
Pavia,  264.  Defeats  Francis,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  266.  Obtaina 
Ir^^Ul^  ^^!  '^"^Y  ?^'  ^'^^'  ^d  ^  °»«de  generai  o/the  i^r^rS 
army,  276.    Anpoints  Leyva  governor  of  Milan,  and  advances  to  Itt- 

m"  U1^lSl\9t         ""*  ^'    ^"''^  ^^  ^°'«'  •"•»  «Silte  it. 

Caiaity  the  careless  naanner  In  which  It  wa«  grnarded  in  the  relra  of 
Mary  <geen  of  England,  550.    la  invested  and  taken  by  the  dnie  of 

Cambray,  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  there  between  Charles  and 
Francis,  304. 

Carajfa,  cardinal,  his>precipitate  election,  »35.  It  appointed  legate  to 
Bologna,  526.  I'he  fate  of  Uim  and  his  brother  on  the  death  of 
pope  Faui,  563. 

Castile,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  103.  How  Isabella  became  possetse<l 
of  that  kiii^'dom,  134.  Isabella  dies,  and  leaves  her  husband,  Fer- 
dinand of  Ardjfon,  regent,  137.  He  resigns  the  crown  of,  138.  Ora> 
and  otiier  places  in  iiurbary  annexed  to  thi»  kingdom  by  Xinienea, 
147.     Xinienes   appointed  regent  by  Ferdinand's  will  until  the 


rival  of  Charles  v.,  15 1.  The  principal  cities  confederate  and  com 
plain  of  their  grievances,  167.  The  clergy  of,  refuse  U>  levy  the 
tenth  of  benefices  granted  by  the  pope  to  Charles  V.,  I77.  An  insur- 
rection there,  t79.  Cardinal  Adrian  appointed  regent,  181. 
Charles  V.,  eni(>eror,  his  de»cent  and  birth,  133.  His  education,  14f. 
Assumes  the  government,  and  attends  to  butiiness,  i50.  Assurues  the 
title  of  King  of  Castile,  155.  Concludes  a  peace  at  Noyen  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  161.  Arrives  in  Spain,  163.  His  ungrateful 
treat(uentofXinienes,t6.  Sets  out  for  Aragon,  166.  Refuses  the  ap- 
plication of  Francis  I.  for  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
167.  Election  to  the  imperial  crown,  175.  Prepares  to  leave 
Spain,  and  appoints  regent:*,  181.  Rise  of  the  rivalship  between  him 
and  Francis,  182.  Courts  the  favour  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  of  England  and 
his  minister  Cardinal  Wolsev,  186.  His  magnificent  coronation  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  187.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  313. 
Invasion  of  Navarre  by  Francis,  214.  War  declared  against  him  bf 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  bouillon,  315.  Reduces  bouillon  and 
invades  France,  2l6.  Concludes  a  league  with  Henry  Vlll.  against 
France,  318.  I'ope  Leo  declares  for  him  against  France,  219.  !'h* 
French  driven  out  of  Milan,  222.  Arrives  in  Spain,  228.  Enters  into 
a  league  with  Charles,  duke  of  liourbon,  :<!46.  Undertakes  an  inva 
•ion  of  Pioveiice,  259.  Orders  Pescara  to  besiege  Mar>eilles.  361. 
Pescara  obliged  to  retire,  263.  His  troops  defeat  Francis,  and  take 
him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  266.  Grants  Sforza  the  invest! • 
ture  of  Milan, -i71.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  Francis,  374.  Grants 
Bourbon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  appoints  him  general-in-chief  of 
the  imperial  army  there,  375.  Treaty  of  Madrid  with  Francw,  377. 
Delivers  up  Francis,  ib.  Marries  Isabella  of  Portugal,  378.  An  al- 
liance formed  against  him  at  Cognac,  283.  Prepares  for  war  against 
Francis.  385.  Bourbon  assaulu  Rome  and  is  slain,  but  the  city  Ukea, 
S91.  The  prince  of  Orange,  general  on  Bourbon's  death,  takes  the 
castle  of  St.  Aiigelo,  and  the  poi)e  prisoner,  393.  France  and  Eng- 
land league  against  him,  395.  Delivers  the  pope  for  a  ransom.  397. 
His  overtures  to  Henry  and  Francis,  398.  Their  declaration  uf  war 
•gainst  him,  ib.  Andrew  Doria  revolto  from  Francis  to  him,  300.  Hie 
forces  defeat  the  French  in  Italy.  303.  Concludes  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  pope,  303.  The  peace  otCambray  concluded  with  Francis, 
304.  Visiu  Italy,  305.  Is  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  and  emperor 
•f  the  Romans,  307.  Sammons  a  diet  at  Spires,  ib.  His  brother 
Ferdinand  elet:ted  king  of  the  Romans,  312.  Is  desirous  of  an  ac- 
oommodation  witli  theProtcsUiiU,313.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  thea 
at  Nuremberg,  313.  Raises  an  army  to  oppose  the  i  urks  under 
SelymsD,  and  obliges  him  tr  -etire*  314.  '••wcures  a  league  of  the  It«^ 
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.tan  states  to  secure  the  peace  of  luly,  815.  Arrives  at  Barceloi.a*  fik 
Undertakes  to  expel  Barbarossa  from  Tunis,,  and  restore  Mulef 
Hascen,  327.  Lunds  in  Africa,  328.  Be»ie^e8  aud  ukes  Goletta, 
329.  Defeats  Barbarossa^  takes  Tunis,  and  restores  Muley  Hascen, 
931.  Seizes  the  duch;  of  Milan  on  the  death  of  Francis  Storza,  338. 
Prepares  for  war  with  Francis,  339.  Invades  France,  341.  Flanders 
invaded  by  Francis^  348.  A  suspension  of  arms  in  Flanders,  349* 
Concludes  a  truce  for  ten  years  at  Nice,  351.  Refuses  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  to  Francis,  361.  Undertakes  to  reduce  Algiers,  370. 
Leaves  his  enterprise,  375.  His  treaty  with  Portugal,  376.  Con- 
cludesaleague  with  Henry  VIIK, 379.  Overruns Cieves, 381.  Besieges 
Landrecy,  382.  His  negotiations  with  the  Protestanu  at  the  diet  ot 
Spires,  387.  Negotiates  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  ib.  In- 
rades  Champagne,  and  invests  St.  Disier,  392.  Concludes  a  separate 
peace  with  Francis,  395.  Diet  at  Wo;  mis,  397.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Solyman,  409.  Holds  a  diet  at  Rati^bon,  ib.  The  Protestants 
declare  war  against  him,  410.  Proposals  of  peace  made  by  the 
Protestants,  425.  Death  of  Francis  and  its  consequences,  438,  44Q 
Defeats  the  Saxon  army  and  takes  the  elector  prisoner,  444.  Assemblj^^ 
a  diet  at  Augsburg,  455.  Seizes  Placentia,  4.'>7.  Re-assembles  the 
diet  lit  Augsburg,  466.  Besieges  Parma,  but  is  repulsed,  471.  Mau- 
rice takes  the  held  against  him,  47^.  Releases  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
485.  Makes  a  peace  with  Maurice  at  Passau,  488.  Turns  his  arms 
against  France,  490.  Lays  siege  to  Met/.,  492.  Raises  the  siege,  and 
retires  in  a  shattered  condition,  495.  Cosmo  di  Medici  asserts  his 
independency  against  him,  496.  Siena  revolts  against  him,  497. 
Takes  Terouane,  and  demolishes  it,  500.  Takes  Hesden,  501.  Is 
defeated  by  Henry,  510.  Invades  Picardy,  ib.  Leaves  the  interior 
administration  of  Germany  to  Ferdinand,  522.  A  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween pope  Paul  IV.  and  Henry  II.  of  France  against  him, 529.  Re- 
signs his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  SOD  Philip,  530.  Resigns  also  the 
dominionsof  Spain,  532.  A  truce  for  hve  years  concluded  with  France 
ib.  Sets  out  for  Spain,  536.  Fixes  his  retreat  in  the  monastery  o* 
St.  Justus  in  Placentia,  537.  His  manner  of  life  in  his  retreat,  555. 
His  death.  557. 

Cherries  VII.  of  France,  the  first  who  introduced  standing  armies  is 
Europe,  65.    His  successful  extension  of  the  regal  prerogative,  66. 

———  VIII.  of  France,  his  character,  74.  How  induced  to  invade 
Italy,  ib. 

Chivalry t  its  origin  and  effects,  48. 

Christianity,  corrupted  when  first  brought  into  Europe,  14. 

Cities,  institution  otand  its  effects,  22,  et  seq. 

Clement  VII.,  pope,  his  election,  249.  His  character,  ib.  His  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  the  reformers,  254.  Invades  Naples,  287. 
Is  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angein,  and  made  prisoner,  293. 
Pays  Charles  a  ransom  for  his  liberty,  297.    His  death,  318. 

CloviSf  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  anecdote  respecting,  9, 
note. 

Coligny,  admiral,  governor  of  Picardy,  defends  St.  Quintin,  542.  His 
character,  ib.    Is  taken  prisoner,  544. 

Cotonna.  cardinal  Pompeo,  seizes  Rome,  285.  Is  degraded,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  287. 

— — —  Prosper,  drives  the  French  out  of  Milan,  222.  Defeats  mare- 
schal  de  LautTec  at  Bicocca,  224.    Reduces  Genoa,  tt>.    Dies,  251. 

Cortes  of  Aragon,  its  constitution  and  privileges,  104. 

Cortes  of  Castile,  account  of,  102. 

Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  annuls  the  marriage  of  Henrj 
VII 1.  wiih  Catharine  of  Aragon,  317.  His  sentence  reversed  by  th« 
pope,  ib, 

Croy,  William  de,  made  archbishop  of  Toledo,  165.    Dies,  240. 

Cnuodcf,  first,  promoted  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  17.  Their  success  aad 
consequences,  ib,  el  seq. 

Stmttpkin  of  France,  late  duke  of  OrlMns,  second  son  of  Fnndta  * 
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commands  an  army,  and  Invades  Spain,  377.     la  forced  to  »Undou 

the  siege  of  Perpi^nan  378. 
Poria,  Andrew,  assists    Laatrec  In  subduing  Genoa,  300.     Conquera 

and  kills  Moncado,  ib.    Rescues  Genoa  from  the  French,  302.     His 

narrow  escape  in  Lavagna's  insurrection,  433. 
. Giannetino,  murdered  by  Lavagna's  conspirators,  43n. 

Rdyoard  VI.  of  England,  his  character,  503. 

Klizaheth   of    England,  her    accession,  560.      Henry   and    Philii.   )).itli 

court  her  favour,  ib. 
Kintrtal,  palace  of,  built  by  Pliilip  II.  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  St. 

Quintin,  547. 

camae,  Alexander,  his  unanimous  election  to  the  papacy,  318. 

Octavio,  endeavours  to  surprise  Parma,  464.    Is  confirmed  in 

"arma  by  Julius,  470.    Is  attacked  by  the  imperialists,  but  success- 
fully protected  by  the  French,  471. 

■  Peter  Lewis,  401.  430.  437. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  unites  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  his  mar 
riage  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  133.  His  queen  Isabella  dies,  and 
leaves  him  regent  of  Castile,  under  restrictions,  137.  Resigns  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  and  is  acknowledged  regent  by  the  Cortes,  138. 
Marries  Germaine  de  Foix,  140.  Resigns  the  regency  of  Castile  by 
treaty,  141.  Acquires  by  dishonourable  means  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, 148.    Dies,  149. 

,  second  son  of  Pl.ilip,  archduke  of  Austria,  born,  136.  Is 
elected  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  294.  Is  crowned  king  ol 
the  Romans,  311.  His  kingdom  of  Hungary  wrested  from  him, 
369.  Obtains  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Constance,  463.  Isa- 
bella and  her  son  Stephen  recover  possession  of  Transylvania,  503. 
The  emperor  leaves  the  internal  administration  of  German  aflfairs  to 
him,  52X. 

feudal  system,  its  origin  and  history,  10,  et  seq. 

/lorence',  a  view  of  the  constitution  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  93.  The  inhabitants  of,  revolt  against  pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  and  recover  their  liberty,  296.  Are  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  emperor,  306. 

Fonseca,  Antonia  de,  ordered  by  cardinal  Adrian  to  besiege  the  insur- 
gents in  Segovia,  230.  Attacks  and  almost  burns  the  whole  town, 
but  is  repulsed,  tb, 

France,  its  ancient  government  and  laws,  112,  et  seq. 

Francis  I.  king  of  France,  concludes  a  peace  with  Charles  v.,  161. 
Aspires  to  the  imperial  crown  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  169.  Loses 
the  election,  175.  Rise  of  the  rivalship  between  him  and  Charles, 
182.  Invades  and  reduces  Navarre,  214.  A  league  concluded  between 
Charles  and  Henry  VIII.  against  him,  218.  The  pope  declares  against 
him,  219.  Milan  taken,  and  the  French  driven  out,  222.  War  de- 
clarwl  against  him  by  Henry  VIII.,  225.  The  Venetians  league  with 
the  emperor  against  him,  244.  Enters  Milan,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  city,  247.  His  imprudent  invasion  of  Naples,  263.  Is  routed 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  taken  prisoner,  265.  Is  delivered  from 
captivity,  277.  Enters  into  a  league  with  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  Sforza,  against  Charles,  283.  Success  of  Lautrec  In  Italy,  296 
Andrew  Doria  revolts  from  him  to  the  emperor,  300.  His  army 
underSaluces,  driven  out  of  Italy,  302.  His  pretensions  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  on  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,  338.  Is  invaded  by  Charles, 
>41.  Death  of  the  Dauphin,  347.  Invades  the  Low  Countries,  348. 
A  suspension  of  arms  in  Flanders,  349.  A  truce  in  Piedmont,  »6. 
An  alliance  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  350.  Negotiations  for 
peace  with  the  emperor,  351.  Concludes  a  truce  for  ten  years  at 
Nice,  ib.  His  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Rincon,  murdered  by  the 
lmi)erial  governor  of  the  Milanese,  376.  Prepares  to  resent  tbe 
Injury  and  attacks  the  emperor  with  fl  e  armies,  377.  Invades  the 
low  Counries,  881.     Forcss  the  emperor  to  raise  the   siege  or 
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Landrecy,  382.  Relieres  Paris,  305.  Agrees  to  a  separate  peso*  with 

Charles,' it. 

Prancts  II.,  his  aocessioD  to  tne  crown  of  France  and  character,  S42. 

Frederic,  duke  of  Saxonj,  assembles  with  the  other  electors  at  th« 
diet  of  Francforl,  to  choose  an  emperor,  173.  The  empire  offered  to 
him,  rejects  it,  and  voles  for  Charles  V.,  174.  Chooses  Martin  Luther 

Ehilosophical  professor  at  his  University  at  Wittenibers,  192.    Causes 
,uther  to  be  seized  at  his  return  from  the  diet  at  Worms,  and  con 
ceals  him  at  Wartburg,  209.    Dies,  282. 

Oenevy  an  account  of  its  revolt  against  the  duke  of  Sav«v/,  337. 

Cenoo,  reduced  by  Lantrecthe  French  general,  296.  Is  rescued  from 
the  French  by  Andrt^w  Doria,  300.  A  scheme  formed  to  overture 
the  constitution  of,  by  Fiesco    count  of  Lavagna,  429. 

Germanada,  account  of,  241. 

Germany,  iu  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it» 
subsequent  history,  118,  et  seq. 

Ghent,  in  insurrection  there,  356. 

Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  some  account  of,  7,  et  sea. 

Chuulo,  the  marquis  del,  appointed  governor  of  Ivlilan,  346.  Pr©- 
cures  Rincon,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  to  be  murdered 
on  his  journey  thither,  376.  Defends  Carisman  against  the  French, 
389.     Defeated   by  d'Knguien  in  a  pitched  battle,  391. 

Guise,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of,  is  made  governor  of  Metz,  49li 
Takes   the  field  arainst  Philip,  549.     Invests  and  takes  Calais  from 
the  English,  550.   Takes  also  Gulsnes  and  Hames,  551.  Takes  Thion- 
ville,  553. 
— —  Mary  of,  ntarned  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  353. 

Hascen  Aga,  deputy-governor  of  Algiers,  his  piracies  Against  tne 
Christian  states,  371.  Is  besieged  in  Algiers  by  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  372.  The  emperor  forced  by  bad  weather  to  return  back  agaiOt 
375. 

Henry  II.  king  of  France  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Octavio  Far- 
nese,  dike  of  Parma,  458.  Makes  alliance  with  Maurice,  elector 
cf  Saxony,  477.  His  army  seizes  Metz,  481.  The  emperor  prepares 
for  war  against  him,  490.  Entrages Charles,  518.  Cosmo  di  Medici, 
duke  ot  Florence,  makes  war  against  him,  511.  Paul  IV.  makes  ao 
alliance  with  him  against  the  empe-or,  528.  A  truce  for  five  Tears 
concluded  with  the  emperor,  532.  Henry  prepares  for  the  defence 
of  Paris,  545.  St.  Ouintin  taken  by  assault,  ib.  Calais  taken  bv 
Guise,  550. 

■■  VII.  of  England,  his  policy,  69,  et  seq. 

•  VIII.  of  England;  his  personal  character  and  political  in- 
fluence in  Europe,  183.  Concludes  a  league  with  Charles  against 
Francis,  218.  Makes  descents  upon  the  coast  of  France,  Tli» 
Concludes  a  defensive  alliance  with  France,  271.  Declares  war 
against  the  emperor,  298.  His  disgust  with  Francis  and  intercourm 
with  the  emperor,  352.  Concludes  a  lea&rue  with  Charles,  37^ 
Makes  war  with  Scotland,  ib.  Invades  France,  and  invests  Bou- 
logne, 392.  Is  deserted  by  the  emperor,  393.  Takes  Boulogne, 
U>.    Peace  of  Canipe,  414. 

Hesse,  the  landerave  of;  the  emperor's  deceitful  professions  to  him, 
407.  Is  appointed  joint  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Protestant 
league  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  415.  Is  reduced  to  accept  harsh 
terms  from  Charles,  449.  Is  detained  in  confinement,  452.  Ob> 
tains  his  liberty,  483. 

Mmes  V.  of  Scotland  marries  Mary  of  Guise,  353.    Dies,  380. 

Jesuits,  the  order  of,  its  history,  361,  et  se* . 

Indulgences,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  doctrine  of,  explained.  It©. 

Luther  preaches  against  them,  192.    A  bull  issued  in  favour  of,  190. 
Interim,  a. system  of  theology  prepared  by  crder  of  the  •mpem» 

Charles  V.,  459. 
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.»aa«Jta,  mother  of  Charles  v.;  her  character    136.    MudeAoini  reeem 

oi'CasLlewit     Ftrdiiiand  and  Pliilip,  141.    Is  seized  by  the  Conde 

de  Haro,  236. 
haotUa,  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Castile,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand,  king 

of  Aragron,  lier  his    rj^  i-34,  et  sea. 
,  daughtfci   to  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  ojarricd  to  John, 

king  of  Hunirary,  J69. 
Julius  III.  pope,  his  character,  465.    His  death,  SSS. 
^'unta^  Holy,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  in  Spaiu,  so  termed,  US, 

et  seq, 

Landrecy,  siege  of,  382. 

L.aulrec,  Odet  de  Foix,  uiareschai  de,  the  French  governor  of  Milan, 
bis  character,  218. 

Leo  X.  pope  of  Rome,  his  character  and  proceedings,  173,  el  tea. 
His  death,  222. 

Leyva,  Antonio  de,  defends  Pavia,  263.  Is  left  governor  of  Milan  by 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  288.  Defeats  the  forces  there,  302.  Is  ap- 
pointed gene/alissimo  of  the  Italian  league,  31S.     Dies,  344. 

'A>uis  XI.  of  France,  hi*  character  and  conduct,  67,  et  seq. 

Loyoia,  Ignaiio,  commands  the  castle  of  Panipeluna  in  Navarre,  and 
is  wounded  in  its  defence,  315.  The  founder  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  362. 

./M/Aer,  Mdrtin,  Che  opinions  propagated  by  him,  188,*/  seq.  Marries, 
282.     Dies,  405.    Summary  of  his  character,  ib, 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  betwe<>n  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  prisoner 
Francis  1.,  king  of  France,  277. 

Mapd'eburfT,  the  city  of,  refuses  to  admit  the  Interim,  and  prepares 
for  defence,  468.  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  appointed  to  reduce 
it,  469.  The  territories  of,  invaded  by  Georee  of  Mecklenburg,  473. 
The  inhabitants  defeated  in  a  saliv,  474.  Maurice  of  Saxony  be> 
sieges  the  city,  475.    Surrenders,  i6. 

Majorca,  an  insurrection  there,  241. 

Marseilles  besieged  by  the  imperialiets,  360.    Rescued  by  Francis,  281 

Murtinvzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  is  appointed  guardian  to  Stephen, 
king  of  Hunsrary,  369. 

Mary  oi  England',  her  accession,  504.  Marries  Philip,  i&.  Re>esta- 
blishes  the  Ron)ish  religion,  507.     Dies,  560. 

Matthias,  John,  a  baker,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  at 
Munster,  319.  Seizes  the  city,  320.  Repulse*  the  bishop  of  Munster, 
321.     Is  killed,  322. 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  joins  the  emperor  against  the  Protestants, 
398.  Becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor,  467.  Makes  an  alli- 
ance with  Henry  II.  of  France,  to  make  war  on  the  emperor,  •»78. 
Defeats  a  body  of  the  emperor's  troops,  482.  Takes  the  castle  of 
Ehrenherg,  ih.  Enters  Inspruck,  and  narrowly  misses  taking 
Charles,  484.  Signs  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  at  Passau,  487.  His 
character,  499. 

tfcriwi/ian,  emperor  of  Germany,  obtains  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  by  the  death  of  Philip,  149.  Conclu<l«s  a  peace  with 
France  and  Venice,  161.     Dies,  168. 

Mecklenf lurff,  Georse  o(,  invades  the  territories  of  Magdeburg,  473. 

Medici,  Cosmo  (k,  the  first  of  the  name,  the  influence  he  acquired  ift 
Florence, 93. 

■  Alexander,  restored  to  the  dominions  of  Florence  by  the  em- 

peror Char'es,  307.     Is  assassinated,  352. 

■  -  Cosmo  di,  made  duke  of  Florence,  352.  Assents  his  inde 
pendency  against  the  emperor,  496.  Offers  to  reduce  Siena  for  the 
emperor,  ih. 

■■  Lorenzo  de.  assassinates  his  kinsman  Alexander,  353.    At- 

tempts to  oppose  Cosmo,  but  is  defeated,  ib. 

Metz,  seized  by  Montmorency  the  French  general,  481.  Is  basiegc^^ 
493.    Conspiracy  there,  517. 


INDEX. 

MexUreSm  In  France,  besieged  by  the  imperialists,  217. 

Jfiton,  the  stmte  01  the  duchy  of,  at  the  commencement  of  toe  six- 
teenth century,  97.  Invaded  by  the  ecclesiastical  troops,  220.  Th< 
French  driven  out,  222,  Invaded  by  the  French,  247.  Who  are 
driven  out  by  Colonna,  248.  Abandoned  by  the  French,  252.  Over- 
run again  by  Francis,  who  seizes  the  city,  261.  The  French  forces 
there  defeated  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  302.  Is  seized  by  the  emperor. 
338. 

Montmorency,  mareschal,  his  character,  343.  Seizes  Metz,48l.  Com- 
mands the  French  array  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  is  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner,  544. 

Uuley  Hatcenf  kin^  of  Tunis,  expelled  by  Barbarossa,  and  established 
again  by  the  surrender  of  Tunis,  327. 

MnnceTy  Thomas,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  opposes  him  with  fanatical 
notions,  280.  Heads  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants  in  Thuringit 
ib.    Is  defeated  and  put  to  death,  262. 

Naplesy  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  94.  Invaded  by  pope  Clement  VII., 
287. 

Padilla,  Don  John  de,  hit  family,  character,  and  proceedintrs,  22s, 

et  seq, 
Paul  III.,  pope,  elected,  318.    Dies,  464. 

IV.,  pope,  elected,  526.    Dies,  562. 

Philipf  archduke  of  Austria,  and  father  of  Charles  V.,  acknowledged 

king  of  Castile  by  the  Cortes,  143.     Dies,  144. 

,  prince,  son  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  is  married  to  Mary, 

queen  of  England,  506.    His  father  resigns  his  hereditary  dominiom 

to  him,  530.    The  dominions  of  Spain  resigned  to  him,  ib.     The 

pope's  violent  proceedings  against  hint,  534.     Concludes  a  peace 

with  the  pope,  548. 
Popedom,  its  power  and  dignity,  86,  et  seq, 
Prxntingf  its  effects  on  the  prrgriss  of  the  Reformation,  205. 
Protestants,  the  derivation  ot   tr.e  name,  308.    They  enter  into  a 

league,  311.    Prepare  to  resist  the  emperor,  and  levy  an  army,  415. 

The  army  dispersed,  426.    Maurice  of  Saxony  raises  an  army  in 

their  cause,  497. 

RefomuUion  in  religion,  its  rise  »nd  progress  in  Germany,  188,ef  seq. 

Causes  which  led  to  that  of  England,  318. 
Rhodes,  the  island  of,  besieged  by  Solyman  the  MagnificeRt  and  taken, 

226. 
Romans,  an   inquiry  into  those  advantages  which  enabled   them  (• 

conquer  the  rest  of  Europe,  4,  et  seq. 

Science,  the  reviifal  and  progress  of,  how  far  instrumental  In  civilizing 
the  nations  of  Europe,  50. 

!9iena,  the  inhabitants  of,  implore  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  496.  The  imperial  troops  endeavour  to  enslave  them, 
497.  Regain  possession  of  their  city,  ib.  The  town  reduced  by 
famine,  514.  Numbers  of  the  citizens  retire,  and  establish  a  free 
government,  at  Monte  Alcino,  515. 

%}lyman  the  Magnificent  ascends  the  Ottoman  throne,  187.  Invades 
Hungary  and  takes  Belyrade^  226.  Takes  Rhodes,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Hunoranans,  294.  Besie^'es  Vienna,  305.  Concludes  an  alliance  with 
Francis,  350.  Seizes  Hungary,  369.  Cc  Deludes  a  truce  with  the 
emperor,  409. 

^pain,  a  summary  view  of  its  situation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  101. 

^urkey,  its  early  history,  ISt. 


INDEX. 

T^lencia^  an  insurrectijn  in,  178. 

y^ndaht  their  devastations  in  Spain  and  Africa,  100. 

Venice f  its  rise  and  progress,  82.  92.  Leagues  with  the  •!■ 
peror  against  Francis,  244.  A  final  accommodation  bo* 
tween,  and  the  emperor,  306.  Refuses  to  enter  into  th« 
league  of  the  Italian  states  formed  by  the  emperor,  315. 


Wolsevy  cardinal,  his  rise,  character,  and  influence  over  Hea 

ry  VIII.  of  England,  184,  et  sea. 
Wormsy  a  diet  called  there  by  Charles  V..  1«R 


ZimeneSf  archbishop  ot  Toledo,  appointed  regent  of  Castil* 
by  Ferdinand's  will,  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain, 
151.  His  rise  and  character,  ib.  Suppresses  a  mutiny 
headed  by  the  grandees,  157  Other  associates  in  the  re- 
gency appointed,  158.  Retains  the  superior  management, 
ib.  Defeats  John  D' Albert's  invasion  of  Navarre,  159. 
Dismantles  all  the  castles  there,  except  Pampeluna,  which 
he  strengthens,  ib.  The  troops  sent  by  him  against  B»r> 
barosaa,  defeated,  ib.  The  ingratitude  of  Charles  to  bi« 
>4S.    Hia  death,  164.    His  character,  ti. 
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